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TO 


LOA DEER, 


To the much Eſteemed 
NY: oth MANS OCR EE 
Honoured Sir, 


1 Send you this pee Draught of 
[ your excellent Eſay concerning Hu- 1 
man Underſtanding , which, I muſt con- 
eſs, falls as much ſhort of the Perfection, 
as it does of the Length of the Original. 
Nevertheleſs, as I lately intimated to you 
(and you were pleaſed to think, that what 
| propoſed in Reference to this Deſign, 
would not be wholly loſt Labour) I am not 
without Hopes, that it may in this contrac- 
ted Form, prove in ſome Meaſure ſervicea- 
ble to that noble End, which you have fo 
ſucceſsfully aimed at in it, viz. The Ad- 
vancement of real and uſe ful. Knowledge. 
The Inducement which moved me to think 
of abridging it, was a Conſideration pure- 
ly extrinſical to the 1 itſelf, and. in 


DEDICATION. 
Effect no other than this; that it would be 


better ſuited to the Eaſe and Convenience 
of ſome Sort of Readers, when reduced 


into this narrow Compaſs. In Order to 
this, I thought the HVirſt Book, which is em- 


ployed in refuting the common Opinion of 
innate Notions and Ideas, might be beſt 
ſpared in this Abridgment; eſpecially ſince 


the Reader may be convinced by what he 


| ſhall find here, that ſuch a Suppoſition is at 


leaſt needleſs, in Regard he may attain to 


all the Knowledge he has, or finds himſelf 
capable of, without the Help of any ſuch 


innate Ideas. Beſides this, J have retrench- 
ed moſt of the larger Explications; and 
ſome uſeful Hints, and inſtructive Theories. 


1 have wholly omitted; not becauſe they 
are leſs conſiderable in themſelves, but be- 
caule they ſeemed rot fo neceſſary to be 
inſiſted on in an Abridgment, it being con- 


ſidered as a previous Inſtrument, and pre- 


paratory Help to guide and conduct the 
Mind in its Search after Truth and Know - 
edge, which is fo effectually accompliſhed 
in the Original, that it muſt be conſidered 
as the higheſt of Neglects, in thoſe who 
omit. the fair Opportunity you have given 
them. The Importance of ſome Chap- 
ters has laid me under the Neceſſity of giv- 
ing them entire, while in others not more 
is omitted, than the Recapitulaiion of their 
. 1 Sub- 
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| Subjects, which from the Influence you had 


over it, they have apprehended in differ- 


ent Lights. This I hope will prove no Pre- 
judice to the Eſay itſelf, ſince none, I pre- 


ſume, will think it reaſonzble to torm a 
Judgment of the whole Work from an A- 


beidgment of it; for as far as a Copy 1s 


removed from its Original, ſo far is it diſ- 


tant from Authenticity, ſince this univer- 
ſally holds good, in what other Light can 
an Abridgment be eſtecmed but in that 
which has been already mentioned, that of 
preparing the Mind for a Free Concep- 
tion of the Original. And I perſuade my- 


ſelf, that few Readers will be content with 


this Epitome, who can conveniently furniſh 
themſelves with the E iy at large. How- 
ever, I am apt to think, that this alone will 
ſerve to make the Way to Knowledge ſome- 


what more plain and eaſy; and afford ſuch 


Helps for the Improvement of Reaſon, as 
are perhaps in vain ſought after in tho.e 
Books, which profeſs to teach the Art of 
Reaſoning : But nevertheleſs, whether you 
ſhall think fit to let it come abroad under 
the Diſadvantages that attend it in this Form, 


I muſt leave you to judge. I ſhall only add, 
that | think my own Pains abundantly re- 


compenſed by the agreeable as well as in- 
ſtructive Entertainment, which this nearer 
View and cloſer InſpeAtion i into your Ef/2y 
afforded 
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afforded me: And Iam not a little pleaſed, 
that it has given me this Opportunity of 
expreſſing the juſt Value and Eſteem I have 


for it, as ; well as the Honour and Reece [ 
have for its Author. 


1 am, 8 2 


Oron, Ad. 17» / 
1695. 


| Hmoured O 71 R, 


T; our very Humble 
Au Obliged Servant, 
** 
JOHN wrxdz 
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INTRODUCTION 


. INC E it is the Underftandins that 
8 ſets Man above the Reſt of ſenſible 
Beings, and gives him all the Advantage 
and Dominion which he has over them; it 
is certainly a Subject, even for i its Noble- 
nels, worth the enquiring 1 into. 


II. My Purpoſe erer is to enquire 
inks the Original, b and Extent of 
Human Knowledge; 2ther with the 
Grounds and Degrees ef Belief F Opinion; 
and Aſjent, which [ ſhall do in the follow: 
: ing Mechod. 85 


II. Ni, I mall enquire into the Priel 
nal of thoſe [{deas or Notions, which a Man 
obſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf he 
has in his Mind, and the /Yays whereby 
the — comes to be furniſhes 0 
with them. | 
n What K e ih Under! 
ſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Cer- 
tainty, Evidence, and Extent of were 


Thirdly, 
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77 irdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry i into 
the Nature and Grounds of Faith and Opi- 


uin. 


IV. If by this Enquiry i into the Nature 
of the Unde rſtanding, I can diſcover the 


Powers thereof, h] far they reach, and 
where ihey fail us, it may be of Uie to 
prevail with the buſy Mind of May to be 


more cautious in meddling with Thirgs 


exceeding its Comprehen lion, toſtop whea 


it is at the utmoſt Extent of its Ability, 


and to ſit down in a quiet Igaorancę of thoſe 
Things, which upon Examination are found 
to be beyond the Reach of our Capacities. 


We ſhould not then perhaps be ſo forward 


out of an Affectation of Unjiver/al Kugw- 
ledge, to perplex ourſelves with Diſputes 


about Things to which our Underſtandings | 


are not ſuited; and of which we cannot 


frame in our Minds any clear or diſtinct 
Perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps 


too often happened) we have not any Noti- 


ons at all: But ſhould learn to content our- 
ſelves with what is attainable vo us in tlas 


State. 


V. Far though the Comprebenſe eon po our 


Underſtanding comes exceeding ſhort of 
the vaſt Extent of Things; yet we ſhall. 


A Cauſe enough to magniſy the bounti- 


ful 
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ful Author of our Being, for that Portion 
and Degree of Knowledge he has beſtowed 
on us fo far above all the reſt of the Inha- 
bitants of this our Manſion. Men have 


| Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what God 


| bath thought fit for them, fince he has gi- 


ven them (as St. Peter ſays, nada fie Co 


netten) whatſoever is neceſſary for the Con- 


veniencies of Life, and Information of Hin- 
tue; and has put within the Reach of their 


Diſcovery, the comfortable Proviſion for 
this Life, ard the Way that leads to a bet- 


ter. How ſhort ſoever their Knowledge 


may ccme of an univerſal, or perfect 
Comprehenſion of whatever is, it yet ſe- 
cures their great Concernments, that they 


have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight 


of their own Duties. Men may find Mat- 


ter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and em- 


ploy their Hands with Variety, Delight ard 


Satisfaction; if they will not boldly quarrel. 
with their own Conſtitution, and throw) 


away the Blefſings their Hands are filled 


with, becauſe they are rot big erough to 
graſp every Thing. We ſhall rot have 


much Reaſon to compiain of the Narrow- 


neſs of our Mirds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of Uſe to us; for 


of that they are very capable : And it will 


be an urpardonable, as well as childiſh 
Peeviſhneſs, 
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Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advan- 
tages of our Knowledge, and neglect. to 
improve it to the Ends for which it was 
given us, becauſe there are ſome Things 
that are ſet out of the Reach of it. It will 
be no Excule to an idle and untoward Ser- 
vant, who would not attend his Buſineſs 5 

Candle. light, to plead that he had not broad 
Sunſhine. The Candle that is ſet up in us, 


ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoles. | 8 
The Diſcoveries we can make with this „ | 
ought to ſatisfy us. And we ſhall then uſe - 
our Underſtandings right, when we enter- f 3 
tain all Objects in the Way and Proportion, - 
that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and _ 
upon thoſe Grounds they are capable of 
being propoſed to us; and not peremptorily 7 
or intemperately require Demonſtration, and F 
demand Certainiy, where Probability only 5 
is to be had, and which is ſufficient to go- a 
vern all our Concernments. If we will a 
FY diſbelieve every Thing, becauſe we cannot ' 
A certainly know all Things; we ſhall 0 ; 
1 as wiſely as he did who would not uſe : 
* his Legs, but ſat ſtill and periſhed becauſe I 
5 he had not Wings to fly. . ol 
* 
4 VI. When we 1 our own Stren 21%, | 


we ſhall the better know what to undertake | 
with Hopes of Succeſs. And when we have 
| WEIL furveyed the Powers of. our on Minds, 


ve 


a2 
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we ſhall not be inclined either to ſit ſtill, 
and not ſet our Thoughts on Work, in 
deſpair of knowing any Thing; nor on the 
other Side, queſtion every Thing, and 


diſclaim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome 
Things are not to be underſtood. Our 
Buſineſs here, is not to know all Things, | 


but thoſe Things which concern our Con- 


duct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures 
whereby a rational Creature, put into that 


State which Man is in, in this World, may 


and ought to govern his Opinions ard Acti- 


ons depending thereon, we need not be 


troubled that tome other Things eſcape our 


Knowledge. 


VII. This was that which gave the fuſt 
Riſe to this Eſſay concerning the Under- 
ſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step 


towards ſatisfying ſeveral Enquiries the 
Mind of Man was very apt to run into, was 
to take a Survey of our Underſtandings, 
examine our own Powers, and fee to what 
Things they were adapted. Till that was 
done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong 


End, and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in 


a quiet and ſecure Poſſeſſion of Truths that 
moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our 


Thoughts in the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if 
all that boundleſs Extent were the natural 


and undoubted Follehons of our Under- 
ſtand- 
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ſtandings; wherein there was nothing ex- 
empt from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped its 


Comprehenſion. Thus Men extending 
their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and 
letting their Thoughts wander into thoſe 


Depths where they can find no ſure Foot- 


ing, it is no wonder that they raiſe Qucſti- 
ons, and multiply Diſputes, which B never 
coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper 


only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, 5 
and to confirm them at laſt in perfect Scep- 
ticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of 


our Underſtandings well conſidered, the 
Extent of our Knowledge once diſcovered, 


and the Horizon found, which ſets Bounds | 


between the enlightened and dark Parts of 
Things, between what is, and what is not 


comprehenſible by us, Men would perhaps 


with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avowed 
Ignorance of the Onr, and employ their 


Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more Advan- 


tage and Satisfaction in | the Other. 
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CHAP. 1, 


of Ideas in general, and thety Original. 


Y the Term Idea, I mean whatever is the 
Object of the Underſtanding, when a Man 


Thinks; or whatever it is which the Mind can 


be employed about when Thinking. 


I preſume it wall be eaſily granted me, chat 
there are ſuch Ideas in Mens Minds: Every one 
is concious of them in himſelf; and Mens 
Words and Actions will ſatisfy him that they 
are in others. Our frft Inguiry then ſhall 835 | 
how they: come into the Mind. 


It is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome 
Men, that there are in the Underſtanding cer- 
tain Innate Principles, ſome primary Notions 
(Canal ie,] Characters, as it were ſtamped upon 
the Mind of Man, which the Soul receives in 


its very firſt Being, and brings into the W orld 
with it. 


This Opinion i is accurately diſcuſſed, and re- 
ſuted in the Firſt Book of this Eay, to which I 
ſnall refer the Reader, that deſires Satisfaction 
in 1118 particular, 
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2 „ AN ESSAY ON THE- 


| Ce: It ſhall be ſufficient here to ſhew, how Men 
barely by the Uſe of their natural Faculties, may 


4801 to all the Knowledge they have, without 


the help of any Iunate Impreſſions; and may. 
arrive at Certainty without any ſüch original 


Notions or Principles. For I imagine, any one 
will eaſily grant, That it would be impertinent 
to ſuypole the Ideas of Colours innate in a Crea- 
ture to whom God hath given Sight, and a Pow- 


er to receive them by the Eyes from external 
Objects. I ſhall ſhew by what Ways and De- 


grecs all other Ideas come into the Mind; for 
which I ſhall appeal to every one's own Expe- 
rience and Obſervation. 


Lit us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as we 
ſay, white Paper, void of all Characters, with- 
out any Ideas: How comes it to be furniſhed ? 


Whence has it all the Materials of Reaſon and 


Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one Word, 
from Experience and Obſervation. This when 
employed about external ſenſible Objects, we 


may call Senſation: Ey this we have the Ideas of 
Sitter, Sweet, Yellow, Hard, &c. which are 


commonly called ſenſible Qualities, becauſe con- 


veyed into the Mind by the Senſes. The ſame. 
Experience, when employed about the internal 


Operations of the Mind, perceived, and re- 
fle cted on by us, we may call Reflection. Hence 


we have the Ideas of Pe reeption, Thinking, 


Doubting, Willing, Reaſening, &c. 


Theſe two, viz. External material Things, 
as the Objeats of Senſation; and the Operations 
of our own Minds, as the Objects of Reffection, 
2 peer to me the only Originals from whence all 

1 Our 
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our Ideas take their Beginnings. The Under- 


ſtanding ſeems not to have the leaſt Glimmering 


of Ideas, which it doth not receive from one 


of theſe two Sources. Theſe, when we have 
taken a full Survey of them, and their ſeveral 


Modes and Compoſitions, we ſhall find to con- 


tain our whole Stock of 1deas ; and that we 


have nothing in gur Minds which did not come ; 


in one of theſe two Ways. 


*Tis evident that Children « come \ by degrees 
to be furniſhed with /deas from the Objects they. 
are converſant with. They are ſo ſurrounded 


with Bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect 


them, that ſome Ideas will (whether they will 


or no) be imprinted on their Minds. Light and 


Colours, Sounds, and Tangible Qualities, do con- 


tinually ſollicit their proper Senſes, and force an 
Entrance into the Mind. It is commonly late 
before Children come to have Ideas of the Opera- 
tions of their Minds; and ſome Men have not 


any very clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt 


part of them all their Lives. Becauſe, though 
they paſs there continually; yet, like floating 


Viſions, they make not deep Impreſſions enough 


to leave in the Mind clear and faſting Ideas, till 
the Underſtanding turns inward upon its ſelf and 
reflects on its own Operations, and makes them 


the ws hog of its own. Contemplation. 755 


When a man Arft perceivet, then he may * 


ſaid to have Ideas; ; having Ideas, and Perception 


ſignifying the ſame thing. It is an Opinion 


maintained by ſome, That the Soul aiways 
thinks, and that it always has the actual Percep- 
tion of Ideas as long as it exiſts: And that afual 


Thinking is as inſeparable from the Soul, as a 


al Extenſion is from Body. But I cannot con- 
Ba ceive 
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ceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always 


to think, than for Body always to move: The 
Perception of Idea- being (as I conceive) to the 


Soul, what Motion is to Body, not its Eſſence, 


but one of its Operations : And therefore, though 
Thinking be never ſo much the proper Action 
of the Soul, yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that it ſhould always think, always be in Action. 
That perhaps is the Privilege of the infinite Au- 
thor and Preſerver of all Things, who never 
| flumbers nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any + 
finite Being. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we ſometimes think; and thence draw this 
infallible Conſequence, that there is ſomething 


in us that has a Power to think; but whether 


that Subſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can 


be no farther aſſured than Experience informs us. 


I would be glad to learn from thoſe Men, 
who ſo confidently pronounce, that the Human 
Soul always thinks, how they come to know 
it: Nay, how they come to know that they 
themſelves think, when they themſelves do 


not perceive it? The moſt that can be ſaid of 


it, is, That 'tis poſſible the Soul may always 


| think ; but not always retain it in Memory: 


And, I fay, it is as poſhble the Soul may not 
always think; and much more probable that 
it ſhould, ſometimes not think, than that it 
mould often think, and that a long while to- 


| gether, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next 
; Moment aſter that It had wes coal; 


ö nl lee 1 no Reaſon therefore to believe, that the 
Soul thinks before the Senſes have furniſhed it 
with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe ate in- 
e | creaſed 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 5 
creaſed and retained, ſo it comes by Exerciſe to 
improve its Faculty of Thinking, in the feverat 

Parts of it; as well as afterwards by Compound- 
ing thoſe Ideas, and reflecting on its own Opera- 
tions, it increaſes its Stock, as well as Facility in 
Remembring, Imagining, Reaſoning, and 
other Modes of Thinking. 95 
CCC 

VVV 
O Simple Laas. 


P Ideas ſome are Simple, others Complex. 
A Simple Idea is one uniform Appearance 
or Conception in the Mind, which is not diſtin- 
guiſhable into different Ideas. Such are the Ide- 
as of ſenſible Qualities, which though they are 
in the Things themſelves ſo united and blended, 
that there is no Separation, no Diſtance between 
them; yet the Ideas they produce in the Mind, 
enter by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. Thus 
tho' the Hand feels S$oftne/s and Warmth in the 
fame piece of Wax; yet the ſimple Ideas thus 
united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly di/- 
tint as thoſe that come in by different Senſes. 


Theſe Simple Ideas are ſuggeſted no other 
Way than from the two Ways above-mentioned 
viz, Senſation and Reflection. ; 


The Mind being once ſtored with the imple 
Ideas, has the Power to repeat, compare, and 
_ unite them to an infinite Variety: And ſo can 
make at pleaſure new complex [deas. But the 
moſt enlarged Underſtanding cannot frame one 
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new ſimple Idea; nor * any Foree deſtroy them 
that are there, | 


FFF 
15 H A P. III. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


Das with Reference to different Ways 
wherein they approach the Mind, are of 
four Sori. 


Fir, There are ſome which come into our 
Mind: by one Senſe only Tos | 


e There are others conveyed into the 
Mind by mere Senſes than one, 


Thirdly, Others that are had from Refleion 5 
ay” 


Fourth/y, There are ſome ſuggeſted to the 
NM ind by all the ways of 1 and Reflection. | 


Firſt, $ dome enter into the Mind only by one 
| Senſe peculiarly adapted to receive them, Thus 
Colours, Sounds, Smells, &c, come in only by 
the Eyes, Ears, and Noſe. And if any of theſe 
Organs, are ſo diſordered as not to perform 
their Functions, they have no Poſtern to be ad- 
mitted by; no other way to bring themſelves 
in view, and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 
It will be needlefs to enumerate all the particular 
ſimple Ideas belonging to each Senſe; nor indeed 
15 1t poſſible; there being a great many more 
than we have Names for. 


CHAP. 
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Of Solidity. 


SHALL here mention one which we receive 
[ by our Touch, becauſe it is one of the chief 
Ingredients in many of our complex Ideas, and 
that is, the Idea of Solidity; It ariſes from the 
| Reſiſtance one Body makes to the Entrance of 
another Body into the Place it poſſeſſes, till i- 
has left it. There is no Idea which we more 
conſtantly receive from Senſation than this. In 
whatever Poſture we are, we feel ſomewhat that 
ſupports us, and hinders us from ſinking down- 
_ wards: And the Bodies we daily handle, make us 
perceive, that while they remain between them, 
they do by an unſurmountable Force hinder the 
Approach of the Parts of our Hands that preſs 
them. This Idea is commonly called Impene- 
trability. I conceive Solidity is more proper to 
expreſs it, becauſe this carries ſomething more 
of Pefitive in it than Impenetrability, which is 
negative, and is perhaps more a Gonfequence 
of Solidity, than Solidity it felf. This feems to 
be the moſt eſſential Property of Body, and 
that whereby we conceive it to fill Space: The 
Idea of which is, that where we imagine any 
Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive 
it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other ſolid 
Subſtances. This Reſiſtance is ſo great that no 
Force can ſurmount it. All the Bodies in the 
World preſſing a Drop of Water on all Sides, 
will never be able to overcome the Reſiſtance it 
makes to their approaching one another, till it 
be removed out of their Way. 
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The Idea of Solidity is diftinguiited from that - 
of pure Space, in as much as this /atter is neither 
capable of Reſiſtance, nor Motion: It is diſtin- | 
guiſhed from Hardneſs, in as much as Hardneſs 

is a firm Coheſion of the ſolid Parts of Matter 
making up Maſſes of a ſenſible Bulk, fo that 


the whole doth not eaſily change its Figure. In- 


_ deed, Hard and Soft, as commonly apprehen- 
ded by us, are but Relative to the Conſtitutions of 
our Bodies: That being called Hard which will 


put us to Pain ſooner than change its Figure, by 


the Preflure of any Part of our Bodies; and 


that Ft, which changes the Situation of its 
Parts upon an eaſy and unpainful Touch. 


his Difficulty of ns Situation among 
the Parts, gives no more 
Body, thay to the ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant 


one Jot more ſolid than Water: He that ſhall 


fill a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water 
will quickly find its Reſiſtance, By this we 
may diſtinguiſh the Idea of the Extenſion of 
Body, from the Idea of the Extenſion of Space : 


That of Body, is the Coheſion or Continuity of 


folid, ſeparable and moveable Parts; that of 
Space, the Continuity of unſolid, infeparable, 
and immoveable Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bo- 
dies depends their mutual Impulſe, Reſiſtance and 
Protruſion. Of pure Space and Solidity there are 
ſeveral (among which I confeſs myſelf one) who 
perſuade themſelves they have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas: And that they can think on Space with- 
out any thing in it that refiſts, Or E protruded 3 
by Body, as well as on ſomething that fills Space, 
that can be protruded by the Impulſe of other 
Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion; the Idea of the 
OE 0 Diſtance 


olidity to the hardeſt 
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Diſtance between the oppoſite Parts of a con- 
cave Surface, being equally clear without, as 


with the Idea of any ſolid Parts between. If any 


one aſk what this Solidity is, I ſend him to his 


| Senſes to inform him: Let him put a lint or 


Football between his Hands, and then endeavour 


to join them, and he will know. 


ee eee eee 


. 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes. 


COME Ideas we get into the Mind by more 


than one Senſe, as Space, Extenſion, Figure, 


Reſt, and Motion, Theſe are perceivable by the 


Eyes and Touch. 
KOO OOH 
Bs oy 2 up 9, , 
Of Simple eas of Reflection. 
QoHE are had from Reflefion only: Such 


are the Ideas we have of the Operations of 


our Minds: Of which the two principal are 


| Perception or Thinking ; and Polition or Willing. 


The Powers of producing theſe Operations are 
called Faculties, which are the Under/tanding and 


Mill; the ſeveral Modes of thinking, &c, belong 


to this Head, 
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r ps /  y 
, Simple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. 


\HERE are ſome Simple Ideas conveyed 

into the Mind by all the ways of Senſatios 
and Refledtion ; ſuch are Pleaſure, Pain, Power , 
Exiſtence, Unity, Succeſſion. Pleaſure or De- 
light, Pain or Uneaſineſs accompany almoſt 
every Impreſſion on our Senſes, and every Acti- 
on or Thought of the Mind. By Pleaſure or 
Pain we mean whatever delights or moleſts us, 
whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our 
Minds; or any thing operating on our Bodies. 
Satisfa&ion, Delight, Pleafure, Happineſs, and 
- Uneafineſs, Trouble, Torment, Miſery, Cc. 
are but different Degrees, the one of Pleaſure, 
the other of Pain. 


The Author ot our i Being . given us a 
Power over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move 
or keep them at reſt as we think fit; and alſo 
by their Motion to move ourſelves and other 
contiguous Bodies; having alſo given a Power 
to our Mind in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe a- 
mongſt its Ideas which it will think on: To ex- 
cite us to theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, 
he has joined to ſeveral Thoughts and Senfations 
a Perception of Delight: Without this we ſhould 
have no Reaſon to ID one Thought or Acti- 
on to another, Motion to Reſt, In which State, 
Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of 
Underſtanding and Will, would be a very idle, 
unactive Creature, and paſs his Time only in a 
| lazy, lethargick Dream. 

Pain 
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Pain has the ſame Efficacy to ſet us on work 
that Pleaſure has; ſince we are as ready to avoid 
that, as to purſue this. This is worth our Con- 
ſideration, that Pain is often produced by the 
fame Objefs and Ideas that produce Pleaſure in us. 
This their near Conjunction gives us new Occa- 
ſion of admiring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
our Maker, who deſigning the Prefervation of 
our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application 
of many things to our Bodies, to warn us of the 
Harm they will do us, and as Advices to with 
draw us from them. But he not deſigning our 
Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of eve- 
ry Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath in ma- 
ny Caſes annexed Pain to thoſe very Ideas which 
delight us. Thus Heat that is very agreeable to 
us in one Degree, by a little greater neren of 
it, proves no ordinary Torment: Which is wiſe— 
ly ordered by Nature, that when any Object 
does by the Vehemence of its Operation diſfor- 
der the Inſtruments of Senſation, whoſe Struc- 
tures cannot but be very delicate, we might by 
the Pain be warned to withdraw before the Or- 
gan be quite put out of order. That this is the | 
End of Pain, appears from this Conſideration 
that though great Light is inſufferable to ihe ' 
Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does 
not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe that cauſes no 
diſorderly Motion in that curious Organ the 
Eye. But Exceſs of Cold as well as Heat pains 
us; becauſe it is equally deſtructive to the Tem- 


per which is neceſſary to the Preſer vation of 
Life. . 


Another Reaſon Why God hath annexed ſeve- 
ral Deprecs of Pleaſure and Pain to all the Things 
| that 


; 
| 
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Wa environ and affe& us, and blended them to- 


gether in all Things that our Thoughts and 
Senſes are concerned in is, that we finding Im- 


perfection and Diſſatisfaction, and want of com- 


pleat Happineſs in all the Enjoyments of the 


Creatures, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoy- 


ments of Him with whom is Fulneſs of Foy, and 
at whoſe right Hand are Pleaſures for evermore. 

Though what is here ſaid concerning Pleaſure 
and Pain may not perhaps make thoſe Ideas clea- 
rer to us than our own Experience does, yet 1t 


may ſerve to give us due Sentiments of the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Sovereign Diſpoſer 

of all Things, which is not unſuitable to the 
main End of theſe Enquiries : 'The Knowledge 


and Veneration of Him being the chief End of 
all our Thoughts, and the mays Buſineſs of all 


9 


Eri ener and Unity are two . Ideas ſug- 
veſted by every Objett without, and every Idea 


within. When Ideas are in our Minds, we 
conſider them as being aQually there, as well as 


we conſider things to be aQually without us; 
which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiſtence: And 


Whatever we conſider as one thing, whether a 


real Being or Idea, ſuggeſts the Idea of Unity. 


Power is another Idea derivded from theſe 
Sources: For finding in ourſelves that we can 
think, and move ſeveral parts of our Bodies at 
pleaſure; and obſerving the Efeds that natural 
Bodies produce in one another: By both theſe 
Ways we get the Idea of Power. 


See is Anger Idea ſuggeſted by our 
Senſes, and by RefleQion on what paſſes in our 


Minds. 


— 
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Minds. For if we look into ourſelves, we ſhall 
find our Ideas always whilſt we are awake, or 


have any Thought, paſſing in train, one going 
and another coming, without Intermiſſion. 


eee bete kee eee 


C H A P. In. 
* 
Some een, Lou „ concerning Simple 
Ideas. 


Hatſoever is able by abediing our Sen- 
ſes, to cauſe any Perception in the 
L Mind, doth thereby produce in the Underſtand- 
ing a Simple Idea; which whatſoever be the 
_ Cauſe of it, is looked upon as a real poſitive Idea 

in the Underſtanding. Thus the Ideas of Heat 

and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, Motion and Reſt, 
Kc. are equally poſitive in the Mind, though 

fome of their Cauſes may be mere Privations.. 
An Enquiry into their Cauſes belongs not to the 
Ideas as in the Underſtanding ; but to the Nature 
of the Things exiſting without us. Thus a Pain- 
ter has diſtin& Ideas of White and Black, as 


well as the Philoſopher, who tells us what kind = 


of Particles, and how ranged in the Surface, oc- 
caſioned thoſe Colours. 


That a Privative Cauſe may produce a Poſi ofitive 
Idea; appears from Shadows; which (though no- 
thing but the Abſence of Light) are diſcernable; 

and cauſe clear and poſitive Ideas. The natural 
Reaſon of which may be this, viz. That ſince 
Senſation is produced only by different Degrees 
and Modes of Motion! in our animal Spirits, va- 


riouſſy 
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riouſly agitated by external Objects; the Abate- 

ment of any former Motion muſt as neceſſarily 
produce a new Senſation, as the Increaſe and 
Variation of it; and thereby introduce a new 
Idea. We have indeed ſome negative Names 
which ſtand not aireQly for poſitive Ideas, but 
for their Abſence; ſuch as inſipid, Silence, which 
denote poſitive Ideas, viz. Taſte and Sound, with 
a Signification of their Abſence. 


It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh 7 Ideas as they 
are Perceptions in our Minds, from what they are 
in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch Pereeptions in us: 
For we are not to think the former exa& Ima- 
ges ang Reſemblances of ſomething inherent in 
the Subject, moſt of thoſe of Senſation being in 
the Mind, no more the Likeneſs of ſomething 
exiſting without us, than the Names that ſtand 
for them are the Likeneſs of our Ideas, which 
yet upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us. 


Whatſoever the Mind perceives in Self, or is 
the immediate Object of Perception, Thought 
or Underſtanding, "hut I call an Idea: And the 

Power to produce any Idea in our Mind, I call 
817 Duality of the Subject wherein that Power 

: Thus a Snow-ball having the Power to pro- 
Jace in us the Ideas of white; cold and round, 
thoſe Powers as they are in the Snow-ball, I call 
Qualities; and as they are Senſations or Pris -Htions 
in our Underſtandings, I call them Ideas: Which 
Ideas if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the Things 
themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe 
Qualities in the Objects which produce them 
vir un; | heſe Dnalities are of two Sorts, Firſt, 
original or W ſuch are Solidity, Extenfi ron, 

| Motion 
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Motion or Reſt, Number and Figure. Theſe are 


inſeparable from Body, and ſuch as it conſtant] 
keeps in all its Changes and Alterations : Thus 


take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 
each Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Mo- 
bility: Divide it again, and it ſtill retains the 
ſame Qualities, and will do ſtill, though you 


| divige it on till the Parts become inſenſible. 


Sebondiy, ſecondary Qualities, ſuch as Ge, 


Smells, Taſtes, Sounds, &c. which whatever 
Reality we by miſtake may attribute to them, 


are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, 


but Powers to produce various Senſations in us; 
and depefic. on the Qualities before-mentioned. 


The Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies are 


Reſemblances of them: And their Patterns re- 
ally exiſt in Bodies themſelves: But the Ideas 


produced in us by ſecondary Qualities, have no 
Reſemblance of them at all: And what is feveet, 


blue, or warm in the Idea, is but the certain 
Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible 
Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call ſo. 


Thus we ſee that Fire at one diſtance produ- 
ces in us the Senſation of Warmth, which at a 
nearer Approach cauſes the Senſation of Pain. 


Now what Reaſon have we to fay that the Idea 
of Warmth is actually in the F Fires. but that of 


Pain not in the Fire, which the fame Fire pro- 


duces in us the ſame way? The Bulk, Number, 
Figure and Motion of the Parts of Fire, are 
really in it, whether we perceive them or no; 


and therefore may be called real Qualities, be- 


cauſe they really exiſt in that Body. But Light 
b and Heat are no more realty in vit, than Sickneſs or 


Pain: 


16. AN ESSAY ON THE 
Pain: Take away the Senfation of them; let 
not the Eyes ſee Light or Colours, nor the Ear 
hear Sounds; let the Palate not taſte, or the 
Noſe ſmell, and all Colours, Taſtes, Odours and 
Sounds, as they are ſuch particular Ideas, vaniſh 
and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes (that 
is) Bulk, Motion, Figure, Cc. of Parts. 


Theſe ſecondary Qualities are of two Sorts, 
Firſt, immediately perceivable, which by imme- 

diately operating on our Bodies, produce ſeve- 
ral different Ideas in us. Secondly, media tely 
perceivable, which by operating on other Bodies, 
change their primary Qualities, ſo as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in us different 
from what they did before. Theſe laſt are Pow- 
ers in Bodies which proceed from the particular 
Conſtitution of thoſe primary and original Qua- 
| lities, to make ſuch a Change in the'Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Texture, &c. of another Pody, as to 
make it operate on our Senſes different from 
what it did before; as in Fire to make Lead 
fluid: Theſe two laſt being nothing but Powers 
relating to other Bodies, and reſulting from the 
different Modifications of the original Qualities, 
are yet otherwiſe thought of; the former being 
eſteemed real Qualities; but the latter barely 
Powers: The Reaſon of this iſtake ſeems to 
be this; 'That our Ideas of ſenſible Qualities 
containing nothing in them of Bulk, Figure, &c, 
we cannot think them the Fffect of thoſe primary 
Qualities which appear not to our Senſes ro ope- 
rate in their Productions, and with which they 
have not any apparent Congruity, or conceiva- 

ble Connexion: Nor can Reaſon ſhew how Bo- 
dies by their Bulk, Figure, &c. ſhould produce 
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in the Mind the Ideas of wwarm, ye lloto, & e. But 
in the other caſe, when Bodies operate upon one 
another, we plainly ſee that the Quality produ- 
ced hath commonly no Reſemblance with any 
thing in the Thing producing it, and therefore 
we look upon it as the Effect of Power: But our 
Senſes not being able to diſcover any Unlikeneſs 
between the Idea produced in us, and the Qua- 
lity of the Obje& producing it, we imagine that 
our Ideas are Reſemblances of ſomething in the 
Objects, and not the Effects of certain Powers 
placed in the Modification of the primary Qua- 
lities, with which primary Qualities the Ideas 
produced 1 in us have no Reſemblance. 


This little E Sedrfion into Kunal Philoſophy 
was neceſſary in our preſent Enquiry, to diſtin- 
guiſh the primary and real Qualities of Bodies 
which are always in them, from thoſe ſecondary 
and imputed Qualities, which are but the Pow- 
ers of ſeveral Combinations of thoſe primary 

ones, when they operate without being diſtinct- 
ly diſcerned; whereby we learn to know what 
Jdeas are, and what are not Reſemblances of 
ſomething really exifting in the Bodies we de- 
| nominate from them. 


ee ee eee e eee ee E 
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0 7 Perception. 


\Erception is the firſt Idea we receive from | 
Reflection: It is by ſome called Thinking 

in aan though e in the e of 
| the 
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the Engliſb Tongue, ſignifies that ſort of Ope- 
ration of the Mind about its Ideas, wherein 
the Mind is active; where it confiders any thing 
with ſome degree of voluntary Attention: for in 


bare Perception the Mind, is. for the moſt part 


only paſſive; and what it perceives it cannot avoid 

erceiving. What this is, we cannot otherwiſe 
13 than by reflecting on what paſſes in our 
Minds when we ſee, feel, bear, & c. 


Impreſſions made on the outward Parts, if 


they are not taken notice of within, cauſe no 
Perception: as we ſee in thoſe whoſe Minds are 
intently buſied in the Contemplation of certain 


Objeas. A ſufficient Impulſe there may be up- 


on the Organs of Senſation: but if it reach not 


the Obſervation of the Mind, there follows no 


Perception: ſo that wherever there is Senfe or 


Perception, there ſome Idea is actually produ- 


Ceed and preſent in the Underſtanding. 


We may obſerve that the Ideas we receive 
from Senſation, are often in grown People altered 


by the Judgment without our taking notice of it. 


Thus a Globe of any uniform Colour (as of 


Gold or Jet) being ſet before our Eyes, the Idea 


thereby imprinted is of a flat Circle variouſly 
ſhadowed. But being accuſtomed to perceive 
what kind of Appearances convex Bodies are 
wont to make in us; the Judgment alters the 
Appearances into their Cauſes; and from that 
variety of Shadow or Colour, frames to its ſelf 


the Perception of a convex Figure of one uni- 
form Colour. This in many Caſes by a ſettled 
Habit is performed ſo readily, that we take that 


tor the Perception of our Senſation, which is 


but 
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but an Idea formed by the Judgment : fo that 
one ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce 
taken notice of its ſelf. As a Man who reads or 
hears with Attention, takes little notice of the 
Characters or Sounds, but of the Ideas that are 
excited in him by them. Thus Habits come at 
laſt to produce Actions in us, de often ets 2 
our ear ale age 


The PFacultty! of Prrveptivn ſeems to be that 
_ which puts the Diſtinction between the Animal 
Kingdom and the inferior Parts of Nature: 
Since Vegetables many of them have ſome de- 
grees of Motion, and upon the different Appli- 
cation of other Bodies to them, do very briſkly. 

alter their Figures and Moticns, and thence 
have obtained the Name of ſenſitive Plants: 
which yet is, I ſuppoſe, but bare Mechaniſm, 
and no otherwiſe produced, than the ſhortening 
of a Rope by the Affuſion of Water. But Per- 


ception, I believe, is in ſome degree in all forts 


of Animals: though I think we may from the 


Make of an Oyſter or Cockle, reaſonably con- 
clude that it has not ſo many nor ſo quick Sen- 
ſes as a Man, c or ſeveral other Animals. 


e is alſo the firſt Step and Degree 
towards Knowledge, and the Inlet of all the Ma- 
terials of it: ſo that the fewer Senſes any Man 
has, and the duller the Impreſſions that are 
made by them are, the more remote he is from 


that Knowledge which is to be found i in other 
Men. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Retention. 
AHE next Faculty of the Mind whereby it 


makes a farther Progreſs towards Know- 
ledge, I call Retention: which is the keeping of 
thoſe Ideas it has received: which 1 is done two 
Wo e 


Hirſt, By keeping the Idea which is s brought . 
into the Mind for ſome time actually in View, 


which 1 is called Contemplation... 


_ Secondly, By reviving thoſe Ideas i in our Minds 
Which have diſappeared, and have been as it 


were, laid out of Sight: and this is Memory, 
which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Ideas; 
for the narrow Mind of Man not being capable 


of having many Ideas under view at once, it 


was neceſſary to have a Repoſitory to lay up 


thoſe Ideas which at another time it may have 


Uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing but actual 
Perceptions in the Mind which ceaſe to be any 
thing, when there is no Perception of them, this 
laying up of our Ideas in the Repoſitory of the 


Memory, ſignifies no more than this, That the 


Mind has a Power in many Caſes to revive Per- 
ceptions it has once had, with this additional 
Perception annexed to them, that it has had 
them before. And it is by the Aſſiſtance of this 


Faculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas + 
in our Underſtandings, which we can bring in 


fight, and make the Objeas of our Thoughts, 


without 


ul: tg 


which firſt imprinted them there. 


Attention and Repetition help much to the Fix- 
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without the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities | 


ing of Ideas in our Memories: but thoſe which 
make deepeſt and moſt laſting Impreſſions, are 


thoſe which are accompanied with Pleaſure or 


Pain, Ideas but once taken in and never again 


repeated are ſoon loſt; as thoſe of Colours in 
ſuch as loſt their Sight when vr young-. 


The Memory! in ſome Mew 1s tenacious even 


to a Miracle: but yet there ſeems to be a con- 


ſtant decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe which 


\ 


are ſtruck deepeſt; and in Minds the moſt reten- 


tive: So that if they be not ſometimes renewed, 


the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 


nothing to be ſeen. Thoſe Ideas that are 


refreſhed by frequent Returns of the Objects 


or Actions that produce them, fix themſelves 
beſt in the Memory, and remain longeſt there: 


Such are the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. 


Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, Sc. and 
thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect us, as Heat and 
Cold: and thoſe that are the Afections of all 


kind of Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, Num- 
ber: theſe and the like are ſeldom quite. loſt 
while the Mind retains any Ideas at 18 


In Memory the Mind! E bee more than 
barely paſſive; for it often ſets itſelf on work to 


ſearch ſome hidden Ideas; ſometimes they ſtart 
of their own Accord: and ſometimes turbulent 


and tempeſtuous Paſſions tumble them out of 


their Cells. 
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be to a great Degree, is Stupidity. 
ing of Ideas ready at hand on all Occaſions, con- 
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FT he DefeQs of the Memory are two. 


Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and fo far 
it Pronreey perfect AS int | 


Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves 
not the Ideas lard up in ſtore quick enough to 
ferve the Mind upon, Occaſions. This, if it 
In the hav- 


ſiſts what we call Invention, Ts, and Quickneſs 
A Parts. 3 | 


This Faculty ether Animals ſeem to have to a 


great degree, as well as Man, as appears by 


Birds learning of Tunes, and their Endeavour 
to hit the Notes right. For it ſeems impoſſible 
that they ſhould endeavour to conform their 
Voices (as it is plain they do) to Notes, where- 
of they have no /deas. 


ee ee eee 80 ele 
45 E H A P. XI. 
Of FD, and other Operations of the Mind. 


Nother Faculty of the Mind is, That of 
diſcerning between its Ideas: on this de- 

end; the Evidence, and Certainty of ſeveral 
even general Propoſitions, which paſs for Innate 
Truths: whereas indeed they depend on this 
clear diſcerning Faculty of the Mind, whereby 
it perceives two Ideas to be the ſame or different. 


In being able nicely to diſtiuguiſh one thing 


trom 


= 
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from another, where there is the leaſt Diffe- | 
| rence, conſiſts in a great Meaſure that Exatineſs 


of Judgment and  Clearnefs of Reaſon, which is 
to be obſerved in one Man above another; 
which is quite oppoſite to Wit, which conſiſts 
moſt in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting 
thoſe together with Quickneſs and Variety, 
which have the leaſt Reſemblance to form agree- 


able Viſions: whereas Judgment ſeparates care- 
fully thoſe Ideas, wherein can be found the leaſt. 
N noe to prev Error and Deluſion. 


To the well Gain guimeng our Ideas, it chief. 


17 contributes that they be clear and determinate; 


and when they are ſo, it will not breed any 
Confuſion or Miſtake about them, though the 
Senſes ſhould convey them from the ſame Ob- 


L Jt r on different Occaſions. £ 


The Safaris of our 7145 one with aniothet : 
in reſpe& of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, or 
any other Circumſtances, is another Operation 
of the Mind about its Ideas, which is the 
Ground of Relation. Brutes ſeem not to have 


this Faculty in any great degree. 'They have 


probably ſeveral [deas diſtin& enough; but can- 
not compare them farther than ſome ſenſible 


Circumſtance, annexed to the Objects them- 


ſelves. The Power of comparing general Idea, 
which we may obſerve in Men, we may proba- 


bly coniecturè Beaſis have not at all. 


Compoſition is another Operation of the Mind, 
whereby 1t combines ſeveral of its Simple Ive 


into Complex ones: under which Operation we 


may reckon et of Fond 4-1 wherein we put 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral Ideas together of the ſame kind, as ſeve- 
ral Units to make a Dozen. In this alſo L ſup- 
poſe Brutes come far ſhort of Man, for though 


they take in and retain together ſeveral Combi- 
nations of Simple Ideas, as poſſibly a Dog does 


the Shape, Smell and Voice of his Maſter; yet 
theſe are rather ſo many diſtin Marks, where- 


by he knows him, than one Complex Idea made 
out of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ones. 


Aiftraftion i is another Operation of the Mind, 


whereby it forms general from particular Ideas, 
received from particular Objects, which it does 


by conſidering them as they are in the Mind 


ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Ex- 
iſtences, and the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, 


as Time, Place, &c. Theſe become general 
Repreſentatives of all of the "ſame kind, and 
their Names applicable to whatever exiſts 
conformable to ſuch abſtra&t 1dzas. Thus the 
Colour which I receive from Chalk, Snow and 
Mili, is made a Repreſentative of all of that 
kind; and has a Name given it (Whiteneſs ) 
which ſignifies the Quality wherever to be 
found or imagined. And thus een both 
Ideas and Terms are made. 


This i the great Difference between 
Man and Brutes: They ſeem to reaſon about 
particular Objects, and Ideas, but there appear 
no Footſteps of AHraction in them, or of making 
General Ideas. 


„ CHAP. 
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OR ee e e eee 


Of Complen Idar. 
N the Reception of ſimple Ideas, the Ming 


is entirely Paſſive, having no Power to frame 


any one to its ſelf, nor has it any Idea which 
does not wholly conſiſt of them, But in reſpect 


to theſe ſimple Ideas it exerts. ſeveral, Acts of 
its own, whereby out of them as the Materi- 
als and Foundations the others are framed: 
The Acts of the Mind, wherein it exerts, its 
Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe 


three: Firſt, it combines ſeveral ſimple Ideas 
into one Compound one, and thus all complex. 
| teas are formed. Secondly, It brings two Ideas 
whether Simple or Complex together, and ſets 


them by one another, ſo as to take a View of 
them at once, without uniting them into one; 
by which way it gets all its Ideas of Relations. 


Thirdly, It ſeparates them from all other Ideas 
that accompany them in their real Exiſtence; 


this is called Alfiraction: And thus all its Gene- 
ral Ideas are made. I ſhall here begin with the 
firit of theſe, in the conſideration of complex 
Ideas, and come to the other two in their due 
Places. As ſimple Ideas are obſerved to exiſt in 


ſeveral Combinations united, not only as they 


are really united in external Objects, but as it- 
ſelf has joined them. Ideas thus made up of 
ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call complex 
as Man, Army, Beauty, Gratitude, &c, By this 
Faculty of repeating and joining together its 

1 n e 
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Jdeas, the Mind has great Power 1n varying and 


: multiplying the Objects of its J houghts, infi- 
nitely beyond what ſenſation or reflection can 
furniſh it with. But it is ſtill confined to 


thoſe ſimple Ideas which ät received from the 
two Sources of Senſation and Reflection. It can 
have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, than 


what come from without by the Senſes, nor any 
other Ideas of the Operations of a thinking Sub- 
ſtance, than what it finds in it felf: but hav- 
ing once got theſe ftmple Ideas, it can by its 
on Power, put them together and make new 
Complex ones, which it never received ſo united, 


Complex Ideas however compounded, FE 
decompounded, though therr Number beinfinite 


and their Variety endleſs, may all be reduced 


under theſe three Heads, Firſt, Modes, Secondly, 
Sub ſtuncer, Thirdly, Relations. e * 


Modes, I call ſuch complex Ideas which con- 


tain not the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by them- 


ſelves, but are confidered as Dependences on, 
and AﬀeQions of Subſtances, as Triangle, Gra- 
Titude, Murder, &c. Theſe Modes are of two 
Sorts, Firft, Simple, which are different Com- 
| binations of the ſame Simple /dea, without the 


mixtute of any other, as a Dozen, Score, & c. 
which are but the Ideas of ſo many diſtin. 


'Units put together. Secondly, Mixed, which 
are compounded of fimple Ideas of ſeveral kinds, 


to make one complex one; as Beauty, which 


conſiſts in a certain Compoſition of Colour and 
Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder. 


_ Theft, which is the concealed Change of the 
Poſſeſſion of any thing without the Conſent of 


the 
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the Proprietor. Theſe viſibly contain a Combi- 
nation of Ideas of ſeveral kinds: and theſe I call 
mixed Modes. | 


Secondly, Subfance, the Ideas of gal ade 
ate only ſuch Combinations of ſimple Idar as 
are taken to repreſent diftin@ particular Things 


ſubſiſting by themſelves; in which the confuſed 
Idea of Subſtance is always the Chief. Thus 
a Combination of the Ideas of a certain Figure, 
with the Powers of Motion, Thought, and 


Reaſoning joined to > Subſtance, make the ordi- 


nary Idea of Man. 


Theſe again are either of Angie dub fhances, as 


Man, Stone; or of collective, or ſeveral put to- 


gether, as an Army, Flock which collective Ideas, 


of ſeveral Subſtances thus put together, are 


as much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that 


of a Man, or an Unit. 


Thirdly, Relations, which cdu i in the Con- 


ſideration and comparing one Idea with another. 


Of theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall treat in their 
Order. 


OCH eee 
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YOocerning 4 Me Moder we may fares 
that the Modifications of our Simple Ideas, 


are as perfectly different and * Ideas in the 
| | Mind, 
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Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contra- 
riety; Thus 7 is as diſtin& from Three, as 


Bluencſs from Heat. Under this Head I ſhall 


Hrſt conſider the n. ot ace. 


Space is a ſimple IR, which we get hath hy 
our Sight and Touch. When we conſider it 
barely in length between two Bodies it is called 


Diſtance ; when in Length, Breadth, and Thick- 
wes, it may be called Capacity. When conſider- 


ed between the Extremities of Matter, which 
fills the capacity of Space with ſomething ſolid, 
Tangible and Moveable, it is called Extenſton; 
and thus Extenſion will be an Idea be. longing to 
Body: But Space may be conceived without it. 


Fach different Diftence is a different Modifi- 


cation of Space; and cr ch Idea of any different 


Space is a ſinfle Mode of this Idea. Such are 


an Jug, Fs.: , Yard „&c. which are the Ideas 
of certain ft: red Lengths which Men ſettle in 


their Minds for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of 


 nicaſuring. When theſe Ideas are made familiar 


to Mens Thoughts, they can in their Minds re- 
peat them as otien as they will, without joining 
to them the Idea of Body, and frame to them- 
ſelves the Ideas of Feet, Yards, or Fathoms 


beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies, and 


by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their 


Idea of Space as much as they pleaſe. From 


this Power of repcating any Idea of Diſtance, 
without being ever able to come to an end, we 


acquire the Idea of 1 9. 
Another Modification of FEY: is FR from 


the Relation of the parts of the Term: nation of 


Extenſion | 
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Extenſion or c'rcumſcribed Space, have amongſt 
themſelves: and this is what we call Figure: 
This the Tou h diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, 25786 
Extremities come within our Reach, and the He 
takes both from Bodies ard Colours, whoſe 


Boundaries are within its View; where obſerv- 8 


ing how the Extremities terminate either in 


freight Lines, which meet at diſcernabte An- 


gles; or in e e Lines, „here no Angles can 
be perceived; by conſidering theſe as they relate 
to one another in all parts of the Extremities of 


any Body or Space, it has that Idea we call Fi- 
gare; Which affords to the Mind. N Vari- 


St/ e : 


Another Mod: velonging to this Head, is that 
of Place. Our Idea of Place is nothing but the re- 
lative Poſition zowny Thing with Reference to 


its Diſtance from ſome tixed and certain Point, 


Whence we ſay, that a Thing has or bas not 
changed Place, wien its Diſtance either is or is 


not altered with Reſpect to thoſe Bodies with 


which we have Occaſion to compare it. That 
this is ſo, we may eaſily collect from hence; 


that we can have no Idea of the Place of the” 


Univerſe, though we can of all its Parts. 'To 
ſay that the World is ſometubere, means no 
more, than it does ert The Word Place is 


ſometimes taken to ſignify that Space, which, 


any Body takes up; and fo the Univerle may 
be conceived in a Place. 
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KOO HOOK 


N . 
Ling Of Duration and its Simple Modes. 


ere is another ſort of Diſtance, the Idea 
of which we get from the fleeting, and 


perpetually perifhing parts of Succeſſion, which 


we call Duration. The ſimple Modes of it are, 
any difterent Lengths of it, whereof we have 
diſtinct Ideas, as Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time 
and Eternity. 5 ” „„ 


The Idea of Succeſſicn is got by reflecting on 
that Train of Ideas which conſtantly follow one 
another in our Minds as longea «we are awake. 
The diſtance between any part of this Succeſſion 
is what we call Duration: and the Continuation 
of the Exiſtence of our Selves, or any thing 
elſe commenſurate to the Sueceſſion of any Ideas 
in our Minds, is what we call our own Duration, 
or that of another thirg co-exiſting with our 


Thinking. That this is fo, appears from hence, 


that we have no Perception of the Succeſſion or 
Duration of our Jas, when that Succeſſion 
ceaſes, as in Sleep: The Moment that we leave 
off to think, till the Moment we begin again, 
ſeems to be joined and to have no Diſtance. 
And poſſibly it would be ſo to a waking Man, 
could he fix upon one Idea without Variation, 
and the Succeſſion of others. And we ſee that 
they whoſe Thoughts are very intent upon one 
Thing, let flip out on their Account a goed 
part of that Duration, and think that time ſhor- 
| | 1 ter 
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ter than it is. But if a Man during his. Sleep 


dreams, and a Variety of Ideas make themſelves 
perceptible in his Mind, one aſter another, he 


hath then, during ſuch dreaming, a Senſe of Du- 


raticn and of the Length of it. 


A Man having once got this Idea of D 
can apply it to Things which exiſt while he does 


not think: and thus we meaſure the time of our 


eps as well as that wherein we are awake. 


Thoſe w ho think we gel the Idea of Succeſſion 
from our Obſervation of Motion, by our Sen- 
ſes, will be of our Opinion, when they conſi- 
der that Motion produccs in the Mind an Idea 


of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces 


there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. 
A Man that looks upon a Body really moving, 
perceives no Motion, unleſs that Motion pro- 
duces a conſtant Train of ſucceſſive Ideas. But 
wherever a Man is, though all things be at reſt 
about him, if he thinks, he will perceive the 
various Ideas of his own Thoughts in his Mind, 

appearing one after another, and be conſcious of 


Succeſſion without perceiving any Motion. Hence 


Motions very ſlow are not perceived by us; be- 


cauſe the Change of Diſtance is fo flow, that it 


cauſes no new Idea in us, but after a long Inter- 
val. The ſame happens in things that move 
very ſwift, which not affe King the Senſe with 


ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances of their Moti- 


on, cauſe not any Train of Ideas in our Minds, 
and conſequently are not perceived. Thus any 


thing that moves round in a Circle in leſs time 


thas our Ideas are wont to ſucceed one another 
in our Minds, is not perceived to move, but 


. ſeems 
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ſeems to he a perfect entire Circle of that Mat- 


ter which is in Motion. Such a Part of Dura- 


tion as takes up the time of only one Idea in our 
Minds, wherein we perceive no Succeſſion, we 


call an Inſtunt. 


Duration, as marked by certain Pericds and 
Meaſures, is what we meſt properly call Times: 


which we meaſure by the Diurnal and Annual 


_ Revolutions of the the Sun, as being conſtant, 
regular, ard univerſally obſervable by all Man- 
kind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another. | 


It is not neceſſary that Time ſhould be mea- 
lured by Motion: any conſtant periodical appear- 


ance in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces, may as 
well diſtinguiſh the Intervals of Tine as what we 
make ufe of, For ſuppoſing the Sun to be light- 


ed, and then extinguiſhed every day: and that 
in the Space of an anuual Revolution, it ſhould 
ſenfibly increaſe in Brightnefs, and ſo decreaſe 


again; ſuch a regular appearance would ſerve 
10 meafure out the diſtances of Duration, to all 
that cou'd obſerve it, as well without, as with 
motion. The freezing of Water, the blowing 


of a Plant returning at equidiſtant Periods in all 


the Parts of the Earth would ſerve for the fame 
purpoſe. In effect, we find that a People of 
America counted the Years by the coming and 
going away of Birds at certain Seafons, 


The Mind having once got ſuch a meafure of 
Time as the annual Revolntion of the Sun, can 
eaſily apply it to Duration wherein that Meaſure 


it ſelf did not exiſt: and the Idea of Duration 


equal. to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is ea- 
i y 
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ſily applicable in our Thoughts to Duration 


where no Sun, nor Motion was, as the Idea of 


a2 Foot or Tard to Diſtances bey ond the Confines 
: ef the World. 


By the lande Means, and from the ſame Ori- 
ginal that we come to have the ITlea of Time, 
we have alſo that Idea which we call Eternity: 


For having got the Ideas of certain Lengths of 
Duration,. we can in our Thoughts add them to 


one another as oft as we. pleaſe, without ever 


coming to an End. 


2 And thus it is plain, that from the two Foun- 
tains of all Knowledge before- mentioned, viz; 


Senſution and RefieFion, we get the Ideas of Du- 


ration, and the ſeveral Meaſures of it. Por, 


1. By obſerving what Paſſes in our Minds, 
how our Ideas there in train conſtantly va- 
_niſh, while others being to appears we. acquire 


the Idea of Succeſſi on. 


2. By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of. 


this Succeſſion we get the Idea of Duration. 


TY By. obſeeving certain Appearkneds at re 
lar and ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods, we get 
the Ideas ct certain Lengths or Meaſures of 


Durationz: as: Ainulet, Hours, Days, &C 


A 


4 By being: able to repeat. the ſe Meaſures of 


ime, as often as we will, we can come to 
imagine Duration, where. noi bing does rea Ih en- 


dure or exifl: Thus we imagine to raorrow,. 
ext Year, or ſeven Years hence. 


Cs 
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By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of 
any Length of Time, as of a Minute, Year, 
Sc. as often as we will, and add them one to 
another without ever coming to an end of 


ſuch Addition, any nearer, than we can to the 


End of Numbers, to which we canalways add, 
we come by the Idea of Eternity. 


6. By conſidering any Part of infinite Dura- 
tion, as ſet out by periodical Meaſures, we 


come by the Idea of what we call Time | in gene- 
ral. 


SOROS ZOOS NM MMM 
V 


: 0 Duration and Expanſion confidered together. 


IME is to Duration, as Place is to Space and 
Expanſion. They are ſo much of thoſe 
e Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity as 


are ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it 
were by Land Marks; and ſo are made uſe of 
to denote the Poſition of finite real Beings, in 
Reſpect one to another in thoſe infinite Oceans 
of Duration and Space. 


Time and Place taken thus for determinate 
diſtinguiſhable Partitions of theſe infinite Abyſ- 
ſes of Spare and Durations, ſet out or ſuppoſed 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the Reſt by Marks, and 


known Boundaries, have each a twofold Accep- 15 


tation. 


Firf, 
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Firſt, Time in general is taken for ſo much 
of infinite Duration as is co-exiſtent with the 


| Univerſe, and meaſured out by the motions of 
its great Bodies; in this Senſe Time begins and 


ends with the Frame of the ſenſible World, as 
in the Pharaſes before all Time, or when Time 


all be no more. 


Place is likewiſe ſometimes taken for that Por 
tion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, 


and comprehended within the material World; 


and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
Expanſion ; though this might be more proper- 
ly called Extenſion than Place. Within theſe two 


are confined the particular Time or Duration, 


Extenſion or Place of all corporeal Beings. 


| Secondly, Time is ſometimes applied to Parts 
of that infinite Duration that were not really 
meaſured out by real Exiſtence, but ſuch as we 
upon Occaſion do ſuppoſe equal: to certain 
\ Eengths of meaſured Time, as in the Julian 
Period, which makes an Excurſion of ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty four Years beyond the Creation. 


Thus we may ſpeak of Place or Diſtance in the 


great Inane, beyond the Confines of the World, 
wherein I can conceive a Space equal. to, or. 


_ capable of receiving a Body of any aſſigned Di- 


menſions. 


Where and vuben are Queſtions belonging to 
all finite Exiſtences, and are by us always rec- 
koned from ſome known Parts of this ſenſible 
World, and from ſome certain Epochs marked 
out to us by the Motions obſervable in it. With- 
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out ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Or- 


der of Things would be loſt, to our finite Un- 


derſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable Oceans 


of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend 
in them all finite Beings, and, in their full Ex- 
tent, belong only to the Deity. And therefore 


we are not to wonder, that we comprehend 


them not, and do fo often find our Thoughts at 
a Loſs, when we would conſider them, either 


abſtractedly in themſelves, or as any Way attri- 
buted to the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But 
when applied to any particular finite Beings, 


the Extenſion of any Body is ſo. much of that 


infinite Space, as the Bulk of that Body takes 
up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, 


when conſidered at a certain Diſtance from ſome 
other. As the Idea of the particular Duration 
of any 'Thing, 1s an Idea of that Portion of 


infinite Duration, which paſſes during the Ex- 


iſtence of that Thing; ſo the Time when the 
Thing exiſted is the dea of that Space of Du— 
ration, which paſſed between ſome known and 
fixed Period of Duration, and the being of that 


| Thing. One ſhews the Diſtance of the Extre- 
mities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame 


Thing, as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted 
two Years; the other. ſhews the Diftance of it 
in Place, or Exiſtence from the other fixed 


Points of Space or Duration ; as that it was in 


the Middle of Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields, 


CHAP. 
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KORN JOANN IK 
2 „„ 
of Numbers. 


HE Complex Ideas of. Numbert are formed 
by adding ſeveral Units together. "The 

Simple Modes of it are each ſeveral Combinati- 

ons, as, Two, Three, &c, 'Thele are of all 


others moſt diſtin, the neareſt being as clear- 
ly different from each other as the moſt remote; 


Two being as diſtinct from One, as Two Hun- 


dred. But it is hard to form diſtinct Ideas of 
every the leaſt. Exceſs in Extenſion, Hence 
Demonſtrations in Numbers are more general 
in their Ule, and more determinate in their Ap- 
| plication than thoſe of Extenſion, 


Simple Modes of Numbers, being in our 
Minds but ſo many Combinations of Units 
which have no Variety, nor are capable of any 

other Difference, than more or leſs: Names for 


each of theſe diſtin Combination, ſeem mote 
neceſſary than in any other of our [deas. For 


without ſuch Names or Marks, todiſtinguiſh their 
preciſe Collection, or Number of Units, it 


will be hardly poſſible to keep them from being 


a heap of Confuſion. Hence ſome Americans 
have no diſtin Idea of any Number beyond 
Twenty; ſo that when they are diſccurſed with 
of greater Numbers, they ſhew the Hairs of 


their Head. So that to reckon right two Things | 


Pit 


are required: 
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3 ANESSAY ON THE 


Firſt, that the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two 
Ideas which are different one from another, on- 
ly by the Addition or. Subſtraction of one 
Unit. 


Secondly, T hat it retain in Memory the 
Names or Marks of the ſeveral Combinations 
from an Unit to that Number; and that not 


_.confuſedly, and at Random, but in. that exakt 
Order, the Numbers as they follow one ano- 


ther. In either of which if it fails,. the whole 


Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed ; and 


there will remain only the confuſed Idea of 


Multi tude: but the Ideas neceſſary to diſtinct 


Numeration will not be obtained or conceived. 


WO VET HERO 
CM A n 


Of Befedity.. 


beſt examined, by conſidering. to what 
Infinity is by the Mind more immediately attri- 


: T's lea ſignified by the Name Tifinity, is 


buted, and then how it frames it. Finite and 


Infinite then ate conſidered by the Mind, as the 
Modes of Quantity, and attributed primarily to 
'Things that have Parts, and are capable of 
Increaſe or Diminution, by the Addition or Sub- 

raction of any the leaſt Part. Such are the 
Idea of Space, Duration and Number. 


When we apply thiy Ide to the Supreme Be- 
ing, we do it prouarly in reſpect of his Duration 
and 
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and Ubiquity; but more figuratively when appli- 
ed to his Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, and other 
Attributes which are properly inexbauſtible and 
incomprebenſible: For when we call them Infi- 
nite, we have no other Idea of this Infinity, but 
what carries with it ſome Reflection on the Num- 
ber, or the Extent of the As or Objefs of God's 
Power and Wiſdom, which can never be ſup- 
poſed ſo great or ſo many, that theſe Attributes 
will not always ſurmount and exceed, though 

we multiply them in our Thoughts, with the 
Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend 
to ſay, how theſe Attributes are in God, who is 
infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow Ca- 
pacities : but this is our Way of conceiving them, 
and theſe our Ideas of their Infinity. 


The next Thing to be conſidered, is how we 
come by the Idea of Infinity. Every one that 
has any Idea of any ſtated Lengths of Space, 

as a Feet, Yard, &c. finds that he can repeat 
that Idea, and join it to another, to a Third, and 
ſo on, without ever coming to an End of his 
Additions: From this Power of enlarging his 
Idea of Space, he takes the Idea of infinite 
Space or Immenſity; ſo, by being able to repeat 
the Idea of any Length of Duration (we have 
in our Minds,) with all the endleſs Addition of 

Number, we come by the Idea of Eternity. 


without End our own Ideas; why do we not 
attribute it to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of 
Space and Duration; ſince they may be as eaſily 
and as often repeated in our Minds as the other: 
Yet no body ever thinks of infinite Sweetne/5 or 

| . | | | Mbite- 
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| Whitence, though he can repeat the Iden of 


Sweet or White as frequently as thoſe of Tard 
or Day? I anſwer, that, thoſe Ideas that have 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe, by the Ad- 
dition. of any Parts, afford us by their repetiti- 
on, an Idea of Infinity ; becauſe with the endleſs 
Repetition there is continued an Enlargement, 
of which there is no End; but it is not ſo in 


other Ideas: For if to the perfecteſt Idea J have 


of White, I add another of equal F/hiteneſs; it 


enlarges not my Idea lat all, and therefore the 


different Ideas ot Whiteneſs, &c. are called 
Degrees; but thoſe Iileas, that conſiſt of Parts, 
are capable of being augmented. by every Addi- 
tion of the leaſt Part, and without any the 


' leaſt Confuſion. Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not 


of Parts, cannot be augmented to what Pro- 
portion Men pleaſe, or, be ſtretched beyond 


What hey. have received by their Senſes: But 


Space; Duration, and Number being capable of 
Increaſe by Repetition, leave in. the Mind. an 
Jlea of an endleſs Room for more; nor. can we 
conceive any where a Stop to a farther Addition 
or Progreſſion, and fo thoſe Ideas alone lead the 


Mind. gr the 1 hopght of Infinity, 


We are W to diſtingpiſh, between the 
Idea of the Infinity of. Space, and the Idea of a 
Space Infiaite,, The firſt is nothing but, a ſup» 
poſed endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind over any 
repeated Idea of a Space. But. to have actually 
in the Mind the Idea of a Space Infinite, is to 
ſuppoſe the Mind already palled over, and ac- 


tually to have a View of all thoſe repeated Ideas 


of Space, which an endleſs Repetition can never 
totally 
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totally repreſent to it, which carries. in it a plain 


Contradiction. 


This will be plainer, if we conſider Infinity 


in Numbers. The Infinity of Numbers, to the 


End of whoſe Addition every one perceives 
there 1s no Appreach eaſily, appears to any one 
that refleAs on it: But how clear ſoever this 
idea of the Infinity of Number be, there is 
nothing yet more evident, than the Abſurdity of 
the actual Idea of an infinite Number. 


MMM MN xx. eee 
C II A 5 XVIII. 
Of ether Simple Moder. 
HE Mind has ſeveral diſtin Ideas of K- 


ding, Rolling, Walting, Creeping, &c. 


which are all but the different Modifications of 
Motion. Swift and Show are two different 


Ideas of Motion, the Meafures whereof are 
made out of the diſtances of Time and Space 5 


put together. 


The like Variety v we have in Sounds: Every 
articulate Word is a different Modification of 
Sound: as are alſo Notes of different Length 


put together, which make that Complex lues 


; called 2 Tune. 


The Modes "of C:lours are al'o very vari- 
ous; ſome of which we take Notice of, as 
| the different Degrees, or as they are termed 


5 Shades of the ſame Colour. But ſince weſel-: 


dom. 


oo 


} 
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dom make Aſſemblages of Colours, without 
taking in Figure alſo, as in Painting, &c. thoſe 
which are taken Notice of, do moft commonly 
belong to mixed Modes, as being made up of 


Ideas of divers Kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, 
ſuch as Beauty, Rainbaw, &c. 


Alt compounded Tuftes and Smells are alſo 


Modes, made up of the ſimple Ideas of thoſe. 


Senſes: But they being fuch as generally we 


have no Names for, cannot be ſet down in 


Writing, but therefore muſt be left without E- 


numeration to the Thoughts and pairs of 
the Reader. 


CFC 


No. H A P. e 
07 the Modes of Thinking. 


FHEN the Mind turns its View e 

upon its ſelf, Thinking is the firſt Idea 

that occurs, wherein it obſerves a great Variety 
of Modifications; and thereof frames to itſelf 
diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception annexed to 
any Impreſtion on the Body made by an exter- 
nal Object, is called Seafation, When an Idea 
recurs Without the Preſence of the Object, it 
is called Remembrance. When ſought after by 
the Mind, and brought again in View, it is 
Recollettion. When held there long, under at- 
tentive Conſideration, is Contemplation. 
When Ideas float in the Mind, without Regard 
or Reflection; it is called in French Reſverie, 
our Language has {CIOS a Name for it. 1 
| tne 
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the Ideas are taken Notice of, and as it were re- 
giſtred in the Memory, it is Attention. When 
the Mind fixes its View on any one Idea, and 
conſiders it on all Sides, it is Intention and Study. 
Slecp, without Dreaming is Reſt from all theſe. 
And Dreaming is the Perception of Ideas in the 
Mind, not ſuggeſted by any external ObjeQt, or 
known Occaſions; nor under any Choice or 
Conduct of the Underſtanding. Of theſe va- 
rious Modes of thinking, the Mind forms as 


diſtinct Ideas, as it does of White and ns 
Square or a Circle, 


W NCR OX NCI 
e n AB: KK, 


Of the Modes of Pleaſure and Pain, 


Leaſure and Pain are ſimple Ideas which we 
receive both from Senfation and RefleQt- 
on. There are Thoughts of the Mind, as 
well as Senſations, accompanied with Pleaſure 
or Pain, Their Cauſes are termed good or evil. 
For things are eſteemed good or evil only in 
reterence to Pleaſure or Pain, That we call 
Good which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, 
or diminiſh Pain in us; to procure or preferve 
the Poſſeſſion of any Good, or Abſence of any 
Evil: And on the contrary, that we call Eil, 
which is apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, 
or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- 
cure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good. 
By Pleaſure and Pain, I would be underſtood to 
mean of Body or Mind, as they are commonly 
di iſtinguiſhed, though in truth 85 are only dif- 


ferent 
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ferent Canſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes. 
occaſioned by Diſorders in the Body, ſometimes- 
by Thoughis of the Mind. Pleaſure and Pain, 


ard their. Cauſes Good and Evil, are the Hin- 
ges upon which our Faſſions turn: by iclicc- 
ting on the various odifications Gi kempers 


of Mind, and the eee Senſations WH ich 


Pleaſure Sd Pain, Goud and Evil prodyce- in 
us, we may thence form 3 the /d: 75 


of our Paſſions. Thus by refleQing upon the 
Thought we have of the Delight, which any 
preſent or abſent Thing is apt to produce in us, 
we have an Idea we call Love: and on the contra— 


ry, the Thought of the Pain, which any Thing 


— 


preſent or abſent produces in us, is what we 
call Hatred. Deſire is that Uneaſineſs which a 


Man finds in himſelf upon the Abſence of any 
Thing, the preſent Enjoyment of which carries 
the Idea of Delight with it. 7 is a Delight 
of the Mind ariſing from the Conſideraticn of 


the preſent or aſſured approaching Poſſeſſion of 
a Good. Sorrow is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, 
upon the Thought of a Good loſt, or Senſe 
of a preſent Evil. Hope is a Pleaſure in the 
Mind upon the Thought of a probable future 
Enjoyment of a Thing which is apt to delight. 


Fear is an Uncaſineſs of the Mind upon the 


Thought of a future Evil likely to befal us. 
Anger is a Diſcompoſure of Mind upon the 
Receipt of any Injury, with a preſent Purpoſe 
of Revenge. Deſpair is the Thought of the 


Unattainableneſs of any Good. Exvy is an Un- 


ealineſs of Mind, cauſed by the Conſideration. 


of a Good we defire, obtained * one we think 
 ffould not have had! it betore u 


By 
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By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, 
I muſt all along be underſtood (as I have in- 
timated) to mean, not only bodily Pain and 
Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneaſinefs 
is felt by us, Whether ariſing from any grateful, 
or unacceptable Senſation or RefleQion. 


It is to be eonſidered, that in Reference to the 


Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſening of a Pain, is 
conſidered, and operates as a Pleaſure; and the 
Loſs or Diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. 

And farther, that-the Paſſions in moſt Perſons 


operate on the Body, and cauſe various Chang- 
es in it: But theſe being not always ſenſible, do 


not make a neceſſary Part of the [4:a of each 


Paſhon. Beſides thefe Modes of Pleaſure and 
Pain which reſult from the various Conſiderati- 


ons of. Good and Evil, there are many others, 


I might have inſtanced in other Modes of Plea- 
ſure and Plain more ſimple. than theſe, as the 
Pain of Hunger and Thir/t, and the Pleaſure 
of Eating and Drinking to remove them; and 


of Muſick, &c. but I rather choſe to ee 


in the Paſſions, as being if: much | more Cone 
cernment to us. 


fu) | 


KK rx xxx 
| c . APs XXI. 
Of Procr, 18 


t 5 Mind 7 8 every Day infornidd by 


the Senſes, of the Alteration of thoſe 
imple. 
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46 AN ESSAY ON THE 
ſimple Ideas it obſerves in Things without; re- 
 HeQaing alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and 


obſerving a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſome- 


times by the Impreſſion of outward Objects on 
the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Determina- 
tion of its own Choice; and concluding from 


what it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have 
been, that the like Changes, will for the fu- 
ture, be made in the ſame 'Things, by the 


fame Agents, and by the like Ways, conſiders 


in one Thing, the Poſſibility of having any 
ef its ſimple Ideas changed; and in another, 


the Poſſibility of making that Change, and ſo 


comes by that Idea which we call Power. Thus 
we ſay Fire has a Power to melt Gold, and make 
it fluid, and Gold has a Power to be melted. 


Power thus conſidered is two fold, VIZ. as 
able to make, or able to receive any Change ; 
the one may be called a&five, the other paſſive 


Hover. Of pajjFoe Power all ſenſible things 


abundantly furniſh us with Ideas, whoſe ſenſible 


Qualities and Beings we find to be in a conti- 
nual Flux, and therefore with Reaſon we look 


on them as liable ſtill to the ſame Change. Nor 


Have we of aive Power fewer Inſtances; ſince 


whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muft 


collect a Power ſomewhere able to make that 
Change. But yet if we will conſider it atten- 


tively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford us ſo 
Clear and diſtin an Idea of a&ive Power, as 


we have from Reflection, or the Operations of 
our Minds. For all Power relating to Action, 


and there being but two forts of Aion, viz. 
Thinking and Motion, let us conſider whence we 
„„ ei, En T9 
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have the cleareſt Ideas of the Towers which 


produce theſe Actions. 
Of Thinking, Body affords vs wo Ades ut allt 


it is only from Reſſection that we have that; 


neither have we from Body any Idea of the N 


ginning of Motion. A Body at Reſt affords us 


no Idea of any ale Power to move; and 


when it is ſet in Motion itſelf, that Motion is 
rather a Paſſion than an Action in it. The 


Idea of the Beginning of Motion we have only 
by reflecting on what paſſes in ourſelves; where 


we find by Experience that barely by willing it, 


barel7 by a Thought of the Mind, we can 


move the Parts of our Bodies, which were be- 
fore at reſt. This would lead us to think the 
Mind did receive its Idea of active Power clear- 


er from reflecting on its own Operations there, 
than it doth from any external Senſation. 


We fd; in corſelees a Power to begin or for- 
bear, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our 
Minds, and Motions of our Bodies, barely by 
2 Thought or Preference of the Mind. This 
Power which the Mind has thus to order the 


Conſideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to 
conſider it; or to prefer the Motion of any Part 


of the Pody to its Reſt, and vice verſa in any 
particular Inſtance, is that we call the Vill. 


The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by direc- 
ting any particular AQtion, er its Forbearance, 


is, that which we call Volition or Willing: The 
Forbearance or Performance of that Action, 

conſequent to ſuch Order or Command of the 
. is called u el And whatſoever Ac- 


tion 
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tion is performed without ſuch a Thought of 


the Mind, is called N 


The power of Perception is that we call the 
Underſtanding. Perception, which we make the 
Act of the Underſtanding, is of three Sorts, 


Firſt, the Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 
Secondly, the Perception of the Signification of 


Signs. Thirdly, the Perception of the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of any diſtinct Ideas, theſe 
are more particularly attributed to the Under-_ 


ſtanding. "Theſe Powers of the Mind, v/z.. of 
perceiving and preferring, are uſually called by 
another Name; and the ordinary Way of ſpeak- 
ing is, that the Underſtanding and Will are two 
Faculties of the Mind: A Word proper enough, 


if it be uſed fo as not to breed any Confuſion in 
Mens Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed, (as I ſuf 


pect it has been) to ſtand tor ſome real Beings 


in the Soul that performs thoſe Actions of Un- | 


ceffianding and Volition. 3.6 f 
"Free the Corlideration of the tent of the 
Power of the Mind over the Actions of the 
Man, which every one finds in himſelf, arife 
the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity: So far as a 
Man has a Power to think or not to think, to 


move or not to move, according to the Prefe- 
rence or Direction of his own Mind, fo far is 
a Man free, Wherever any Perſormance or 


Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power 
wherever doing or not doing will not equall 


follow upon the Preference of his Mind, direc- 
ting it there he is not fret, though perhaps the 
-Aftion may be voluntary. So that the Idea of 
Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to 


or 
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do or forbear any Action according to the De- 
termination or Thought of the Mird, whereby 
either of them is preferred to the other; Where 
either of them is not in the Power of the Agent 
to be produced by him, according to his Violiticn, 
there he is not at Liberty; that Agent is under 
Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot be where there 
is no Thought, no Volition, no Will; but there may 
be Thought, there may be Will, there may be 
Volition, where there is no Liberty, Thus a 
Tennis-ball, whether in Motion by the Stroke | 
of a Racket, or lying at Reſt, is not by any : 
one taken to he a free Agent; becauſe we 
conceive not a Tennis-ball to think, and conſe _ | 
quently not to have any Volition or Preference 
of Motion to Reſt, or vice verſa. So a Man 
ſtriking himſelf or his Friend by a convulſive 
Motion of his Arm, which is not in his Power 
by Volition or the Direction of his Mind to 
| flop, or forbear; nobody thinks he has in this 
Liberty, every one pities him as acting by Nece/- 
fity and Conſtraint. Again, ſuppoſe a Man to be | 
carried whilſt faſt aſleep into a Room, where is 
a Perſon he longs to fee, and be there locked 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, 
and is glad to ſee himſelf in ſo deſirable Compa- 
ny, which-he ſtays willingly in; that is, prefers 
his ſtaying to going away. Is not this Stay vo- 
luntary? I think no Body will doubt it, and yet 
by being locked in, he is not at Liberty not to 
ſtay, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that 
Liberty is not an Idea belonging to Volition or 
Preferring, but to the Perſon having a Power 


of doing or forbearing to do, accofding as the N 
Mine ſhall chuſe or direct. 


D 8 As 
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As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo is it 
with the Thovghts in our Mind: For where we 


are fo nated: that we have Power to em- 


ploy the Mind upon any one Thought, or to 


lay it by, according to the Preference of the 
Mind, there we are at Liberty. A waking Man 
being under the Neceflity of having ſome Ideas 


conſtantly in his Mind, 1s not at Liberty to 
think, or not to think, no more than he 1s at 


Liberty, whether his Body ſhall touch any other 
or no: But whether he will remove his Con- 


templation from one Idea to another, is many 
Times in his Choice. And then he 1s, in reſ- 
pect of his Ideas, as much at Liberty, as he 
is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on. He can 


at Pleaſure remove from one Place to ano- 


ther: But yet ſome Ideas to the Mind, like 
ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in 


certain Circumſtances it cannot avoid or re- 


tire from, by the utmoſt Effort it can ule, 
'Chus a Man on the Rack is not at Liberty to 
lay by the Idca of Pon, and entertain other 
Contemplations. 


| Where-ever "Thought i is wholly wanting, Or 
the Power to at or forbear according to the 
Direction of Tho ught, there Neceſſity takes 


place. This in an Agent capable of Volition, 
when the Bezinning or Continuation of any 


Action is contrary to that Preference of his 
I. ürd, is called Co »puſſron ; when the hindering 
or dtopping any Action is contrary to his Voliti— 


on, it is called R-/lraint: Agents that have no 
s bought, ro Volition at 283 are in every thing 


neceſſaty Agents. 


And 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 51 
And thus I have in a ſhort Draught, given a 
View of our Original Ideas, from whence all 


the reſt are derived, and of which they are 
made up: And which may be all reduced to 


theſe few primary and original Ones, viz. Ex- 


tenſion, Solidity, and Mobility, the Power of being 
moved, which by our Senſes we receive from 
Body : "Perceptivity, the Power of Perception or 
Thinking Motivity, the Power of moving, which 
we receive from our Minds by Reflection; to 


Which if we add Exiſtence, Duration, Number, 
V hich belong both to the one and to the other, we 


have perhaps all the original Ideas, on which the 
reſt depend. By theſe I imagine might be ex- 
plained the Nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 


Smells, and all other Ideas we have; if we had 


but Faculties acute enough to perceive, the ſe- 
veral modifyed Fxtenſions and Motions of theſe 


minute Podies, which 1 proguce thoſe ſeveral Sen- 


fations 1 in us. 


| x 0 N 


T7 - H A P. "XXL 
Of Mixed Modes, 


T Aving treated of / ſimple Modes in the 1 


going Chapters, and given ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them, 


to ſhew what they are, and how we come by 


them; we are now, in the next Place, to con- 
ſider thoſe we call Mixed Modes; ſuch are the 


complex Ideas, we mark by the Names Obiga- 


tion, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which, cohfiſt- 
ing of ſeveral Combinaticns of ſimple Ideas of 


different Kinds, I have called Mixed Modes, to 
OBS | diſtin- 
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guiſh them from the more ſimple Modes, 
which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the ſame 
Kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch 
Combirations of ſimple Ideas, as are not look- 
ed upon to be characteriſtical Marks of any real 


Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcat- 


tered and independent Ideas, put together by 


the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed trom the 


complex Ideas of Subſlances. 


That the Mind, in Reſpe& of its ſimple J- 


deas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all 


from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, 
ſuch as Senſation or RefleQion offers them, 
without being able to make any one Idea, Ex- 
perience ſhews us. But if we attentively conſi- 


der theſe Ideas I call mixed Modes, we are now 


ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original quite 
different. The Mind often exerciſes.an active 


Power in making theſe ſeveral Combinations: 
For it being only furnfſhed with fimple Ideas, it 
can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, 
ard ſo make a Variety of complex Ideas, without 


_ examining whether they exiſt ſo together in 
Nature. Ard hence I think it is, that theſe Ideas 


are called Notions or Conceptions, as if they had. 


their original and conſtant Exiſtence more in the 
Thoughts of Men than in the reality of Things: 
And to form ſuch Ideas it ſufficeth that the Mind 


put the Parts of them together, and that they 


were conſiſtent in the Underſtarding, without 
conſidering whether they had any real Being. 
There are three Ways whereby we get the com- 
ex Ideas of mixed Modes. 


Firſt, 


* ee 
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Firſt, By Experience and Obſervation of Things 
themſelves; thus by ſeeing two Men wreſtle, 


"is get the Idea of beg 


Secondly, By Invention or voluntary putting 


together, ſeveral ſimple Ideas in our Minds; 
ſo the Perſon that firſt invented. Printing, had 
an Idea of it in his Mind, before he ever ex- 


iſted it. 


Thirdly, Which is the moſt uſual Way, by ex- 


plaining the Names of Actions we never ſaw, 


or Notions we cannot ſee; and by enumerating, 
and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Ima- 
ginations all thoſe Ideas which go to the ma- 
king them up, and are the conſtituent Parts of 
them. For having, by Senſation and Reflection, 
ſtored our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by Uſe 


got the Names that ſtand for them, we can by 


thoſe Names repreſent to another any complex 
Idea we would have him conceive; ſo that it has 
in it no fimple Ideas but what he knows, and 
has, with us, the ſame Name for. For all our 
complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvable into ſim- 
ple Ideas, of which they are compounded, and 
originally made up, though perhaps their im- 
mediate Ingredients, as I may ſay, are allo 

complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode which 
the Word Lys ſtands for, is made up of L. uſe 
ſimple Ideas: Furſt, Articuiate Sounds, Second- 
ly, Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, 
Thidly, Thoje Words, the Signs of theſe Ideas. 
Fourthly, Thoſe Signs put together by Affirma- 
tion or Negation, otherwiſe than the Ideas they 
land for, are in the x lind of the Speaker. Since 


1 3 Lan- 
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Languages are made, complex Ideas are uſually 
acquired by the Explication of thoſe Terms that 
ſtand for them: For ſince they conſiſt of ſim- 
ple Ideas combined, they may by Words ſtand- 
ing for thoſe ſimple Ideas, be reprefented to the 
Mind of one who underſiands thoſe Words, tho” 
that Combination of ſimple Ideas was never 


offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of 
Things. 


Mixed Modes have their Unity from an Act 
of tle Mind, combining their ſeveral ſimple 
ideas together, and conſidering them as one 
complex /dea : The Mar of this Union is one 
Name given to that Combination. Men feldom 
reckon any Number of Ideas to make one com- 
plex one; but ſuch Collections as there be Names 
tor. Thus the &:/ling of an old Man, is as lit 
to be united into one complex Idea, as that of 
a Father: Yet there being no Name for it, it is 
not taken for a particular complex Idea; nor a 
diſtinc Species of Action, from that of killing 
any other Man. 


Thoſe Collections of Ideas have generally 
Names axed to them, which are of great Uſe 
in Converfation; as Men are enabled by them to 
communicate their Thoughts to one another 
with all pofible” Diſpatch. Thoſe other Ideas 
which they have ſeldom Occaſion to mention, 
th 7 unite not together, nor are they particula- 
riſed by having Names given them. 


This ſhews the Occaſion, why there are Word- 
in every Language, which cannot be render- 
ed by any ſirgle Word of another. For the 
Faſn.ons and Cuſtoms of one Nation, make 48 

vera 
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veral Combinations of Ideas familiar in one, 


which another had never any Occaſion to make. 


Such were '0geuow; among the Greets, and Proj- 


criptio among the Romans. This allo occaſions 


the conſtant Change of Languages; for the 
Change of Cuſtom and Opinions, bring with 


them new Combinations of Tear, which, to 
avoid long Deticriptions of, have new Names 


arnexed to them, and fo they become new Hhe— 
cies ot mixed Modes. | 


Of al our ſimple Ther, thoſe that have had 
moſt #7 ed Diodes made out of them, are I hink- 
ing, and Alztian; (which comprehend in them 
all Attion} and Power, from whence theſe AQi- 


ors are conceived to flow. For Actions being 
the great Buſineſs of Mankind, it is no wonder 


„ 


if che feveral Modes of Thinking and Motion 
ſhould be taken Natice of, the Ideas of them 
obſerved and laid up in the Memory, and have 
N= mes aſhgned them. For without fuch com- 
plex Ideas with Names to them, Men could not 
eafily hold any Communication about them. 


Of this Kind are the Modes of Actions diſtin- 


guiſbed by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, 
Inſiruments, Time, Place, and other Circem- 
ſtances; as alſo of the Powers fitted for thoſe 
Actions: Thus Boldnefs is the Power to do or 
ſpeak what we intend without Fear or Difor- 
der; which Power of doing any Thing, when 
it has been acquired by the frequent doing the 
fame Thing, is that Idea we call Flubit; when 
torward and ready upon every Occaſion to break 
into Action, we call it Diſpoſition : Thus Teftt- 
wels is a Diſpoſition or Aptneſs to be angry. 
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Power being the Source of all Aion, the 
Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, when 
they exert this Power, are called Cauſes; and 
the Subſtances thereupon produced, or the ſim- 
ple ideas introduced into any Subject, Effet. 
The Efficacy whereby the new Subſtance or 

{gea is produced, is called in the Subject exert- 
ing that Power, Aon; in the Subject wherein 
any ſimple Idea is changed, or produced, Paf/i- 
on: which Efficacy in inztelleflual Agents, we 
can, I think, conceive to be nothing elſe but 
Modes of Thinking and Willing: In corporeal 
Agents, nothing elle but Modifications of Mo— 
tion. Whatever Sort of Action, beſides theſe 
produces any Effect, I confeſs myſelf to have 
no Notion, or Idea of. And therefore many 
Words which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, 
ſignify nothing more, but barely the Effect of the 
Action, with ſome Circumſtances of the Subject 
wrought on, or Cauſe operating. Thus Crea- 
tion, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of 
the Action, or Manner, whereby they are pro- 
duced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing 
done. Ard when a Countryman ſays the Cold 
| freezes Water, tho' the Word Freezing ſeems 
to import ſome Action, yet it truly ſignifies no- 
thing but the Effect, viz. That Water that was 
before fluid, is become bard, and conſiſtent, with- 
out containing any Idea of the Action whereby 
it is done. 


I think I ſhall not need to remark here, that 
though Power ard Action make the greateſt part 
of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and fami- 
liar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; yet 

Other 
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other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinati- 
ons, are not excluded; much leſs, I think, 
will it be neceſlary for me to enumerate all the 
mixed Modes, which have been ſettled, with 
Names to them. 'That would be to make a 
Dictionary of the greateſt part of the Words 
made uſe of in Divinity, Ethics, Law, and Poli- 
tics, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that is re- 
quiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what 
ſort of Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed Modes; 
how the Mind comes by them; and that they 
are Compoſitions made up of ſimple Ideas got 


from Senſation and Reflection; which, I 9 


; [ have done. 
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c H A. P. XXIII. 
O our complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
HE Mind obſerving ſeveral ſimple Ideas 


to go conſtantly together, which being 
prefumed to belong to one Thing, are called, fo 
united in one Subject, by one Name, which we 
are apt afterwards to talk of and conſider as one 
ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of 
many Ideas together, We not conceiving how 
theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, 


ſuppoſe ſome Subſlratum, wherein they ſubſiſt, 


which we call Subſtance. The Idea of pure 
| Subſtance is nothing but the ſuppoſed un- 
known Support of theſe Qualities, which are 
capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us; which 
Qualities: are called Accidents. : 


'D; The 
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The Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances are 


compoſed out of this obſcure and general Idea of 


Subſtance, together with ſuch Combinations of 
ſimple Ideas, as are obſerved to exiſt together, 


and ſuppoſed to flow from the particular inter- 
nal Conſtitution and unknown Effence of that 
Subſtance. Thus we come by the Ideas of Man, 


Horſe, Gold, &c. Thus the ſenſible Qualities 


of Iron, or a Diamond, make the complex Ideas 
of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jew- 
eller commonly knows better than a Philoſo- 


pher. 


The ſame happens concerning the Operations 
cf the Mind, wiz. Thinking, Reaſoning, &c. 


which we concluding not to Kubi of them 


ſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to 
Body, or be produced by it; e are apt to think 


them the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which 
we call Spirit; of whoſe Subſtance or Nature 


we have no clearer Conception than that of 
Body; the one being but the ſuppoſed Sub/iratum 
of the ſimple Ideas we have from without; as 


the other is, of thoſe Operations which we expe- 
Tience in ourlelves within: So that the Idea of 


corporeal Subſtances in Matter, is as remote from 


our Conceptions as that of VO e, 
in the Mind. | 


e we may conclude that he has the moſt 
perfect Idea of any particular Subſtance, who 
has colleted moſt of thoſe ſimple Ideas which 
do exiſt in it; among which we are to reckon 


its adtive Powers, and paſſive STIL though | 


not ſtrictly b Ideas. 
Hecon- 


[ 
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Secondary Qualities ſerve principally to diſtin- 


guiſh Subſtances. For our Senſes tailing us in 


the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Figure, Texture, &c. 


of the minute Parts of Bodies: on which their 


real Conſtitutions and Differences depend ; Se- 


condary Qualities are nothing more but the bare 


Powers of Subſtances with their Relations to 


our Senſes. The Ideas that make our complex 
Ones of corporeal Subſtances, are of three 


Sorts. Firſt, The Ideas of primary Qualities 
of Things, which are diſcovered by our Ser- 
ſes: Such are Bulk, Figure, Motion, &c. Se- 
condly, The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which 
are nothing but Powers to produce ſeveral 


Ideas in us by our Senſes; which Ideas are 
not in the Things themſelves, otherwiſe than as 


any Thing 1s in its Cauſe. Thirdly, The Apt- 


neſs we conſider in any Subſtance to give, or 
receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, 


as that the Subſtance ſo altered, ſhould, pro- 
duce in us different Ideas from what it did be- 
fore: Theſe are called afive and paſſive Pow- 
ers: All which, as far as we have any Notice or 
Notion of them, terminate in ſenſible /imple 
Ideas. | 


Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and the real Con- 
ſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities de- 
pend, it is not to be doubted, but they would 
produce quite different Ideas in us; as we find 
in viewing Things with Microſcopes. Such Bo- 
dies as to our naked Eyes appear clouded and 
opaque, will through Microſcopes appear pellu- 


cid. 
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cid. Blood to the naked Eye appears all red; 
but by a good Microſcope we ſee only ſome red 


Globules ſwimming in a tranſparent Liquor. 


The infinite wiſe Author of our Being has fit- 
ted our Senſes, Organs and Faculties to the Con- 


veniencies of Life, and the Buſineſs we have to 
do here: We may by our Senſes know and diſtin- 


guiſh Things, ſo far as to accommodate them to 


the Exigencies of this Life. We have alſo In- 
fight enough into their admirable Contrivances, 
and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify 


the Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs of their Au- 
thor. Such a Knowledge as this, which is ſui- 
ted to our preſent Condition, we want not Fa- 


cuitics to attain; and we are fitted well enough 


with Abilities to provide for the Conveniencies 
of Living here, and as far as we are connected 


With this World, 


Beſides the complex Ideas we have of ma- 
terial ſenſible Subſtances, by the ſimple Ideas 


taken from the Operations of our Minds, 


- we find from Experience a Power in ourſelves, 


of Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, 
dc. co-exiſting in the fame Subftance, from 


which we frame the complex dea of Spirit. 
And the Idea of an immaterial Subſtance, we 


have as clear a Perception of, by putting toge- 


ther the Ideas of Thinking, Perceiving, Wil- 
ling, and the Power of moving, &c. as of a 
material, by putting together the Ideas of Ex- 


tenſion, Figure, Solidity, &c. By joining the 
former with Subſtance, (of which we have 


no diſtint Idea) we have the Idea of an im- 
material Spirit: and by putting together the 
Pn i Ideas 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, 61 
Ideas of coherent ſolid Parts, and Power of be— 


ing moved, joined with Subſtance, (of which 


likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea) we have the 
Idea of Matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct an 
Idea as the other. The Subſtance of Spirit is un- 


known tous; and fo is the Subſtance of Body e- 
qually unknown: Two primary Qualities or Pro- 


per ties of Body, viz. ſolid, coherent Parts, and Im- 


pulſe, we have diſtinct, clear Ideas of: So likewiſe 


have we, of two primary Qualities or Properties 


of Spirit, Thinking and a Power of Afimm, We 
have alſo clear and diſtint Ideas of ſeveral 


Qualities inherent in Bodies, which are but 


the various Modifications of the extenſion of 
cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion. We 


have likewiſe the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes 
of 'Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Ho- 


ping, Fearing, Sc. as alſo of willing and mo- 


ving the Boy conſequent to it. 


Ir this Notion of Spirit may have ſome Diffi- 
culties in it, not eaſy to be explained, we have 
no more Reaſon to deny or doubt of the Exi/t- 
ence of Spirit, than we have to deny or doubt 
of the Exiſtence of Body: becauſe the C 


plained or underſtcod by us. The diviſibility in 
infinitum, for inſtance, of any finite Extenſion, 


| involves us, whether we grant or deny it, in 
Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made conſiſtent to our Apprehenſions. We have 
therefore as much Reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
our Notion of Spirit, as with our Notion of 


Body ; and the Exiſtence of the one, as well 
as 


onception 
of Body 1s incumbered with ſome Difficulties 
very hard, and perhaps as impoſſib'e to be ex- 
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as of the other. We have no other Idea of the 
Supreme Being, but a complex one of Exiſtence, 
Power, Knowledge, Duration, Pleaſure, Huppi- 
neſs, and of ſeveral other Qualities, Infinite 
and Eternal; which are all diſtin& Ideas, and 
ſome of them being relative, are again com- 
pounded of others; all which, as has been ſhewn, 
are originally got from Senſation, and Reflec- 
tion, and go to make up the Idea or Notion 
we have of God, and theſe to that vaſtneſs, to 
which Infinity can extend them. 


In which complex Idea we may obſerve that 
there is no ſimple one, excepting Infinity, which 
is not a part of our complex Idea of other 
Spirits; becauſe in our Ideas, as well of Spirits 
as other Things, we are reſtrained to thoſe we 
receive from Senſation and Reflection. 
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e u P. XXIV. 
Of colledtive Ideas of Subſtances. 


HERE are other Ideas of Subſtances 
which may be called Colledtibe, and 
are made up of many particular Subſtances con- 
ſidered as united into one Idea, as a Troop, Ar- 
my, &c. which the Mind makes by its Power 
of Compoſition. Theſe collective Ideas are but 
the artigen Draughts of the Mind bringing 
| Pp hings 
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Things remote, and independent on one another, 
into one View, the better to contemplate and diſ- 
courſe of them, united into one Conception, and 


ſignified by one Name. For there are no Things 


ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the Mind can- 


not by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one 


Idea, as is viſible in that ſignified bY the Name 
2 ag 
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C HA N N. 
Of Relation. 


ESIDES the Ideas, whether ſimple or 
complex, that the Mind has of Things, 
as they ate in themſelves, there are others it 
gets from their Compariſon one with another. 
The Underſtanding, in the Conſideration of 
any Thing, is not confined to that preciſe Ob- 


ject : It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 


itſelf, or, at leaſt, look beyond it, to fee how 
it ſtands in Conformity to any other. When 
the Mind ſo conſiders one Thing, that it does, 
as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, 
and carry its View from one to the other: This 
is, as the Words import, Relation and Reſpect; 

and the Denominations given to poſitive Things, 
intimating that R-/ped, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject itſelf 
denominated, to ſomething diſtint from it, 

are what we call Relatives ; and the Things 
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ſo brought together, related. Thus when the 
Mind conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a poſitive Being, 


it takes nothing into that Idea, but what really 
exiſts in Cajus; v. g. when I conſider him as 


Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 


complex Idea of the Species, Man. 80 like- 


| wiſe, when I ſay Cajus is a white Man, I have 


nothing but the bare Conſideration of Man, 


who hath that white Colour. But when I give 
Cajus the Name Huſband, I intimate ſome other 


Perſon; and when give him the Name Whtter, 
I intimate ſome other Thing. In both Caſes 


my Thought is led to ſomething beyond Cajus, 
and there are two Things brought into Conſide- 
ration. And ſince any Idea whether ſimple or 
complex, may be the Occaſion why the Mind 


thus brings two Things together, and, as it 
were, takes a View of them at once, though 
ſtill conſidered as diſtin; therefore any of our 


Ideas may be the Foundation of Relation. 


Where Languages have failed to give corre- 
lative Names, there the Relation is not ſo 7 
taken Notice of: As in Concubine, which is 
relative Name as well as 1 0 


The Ideas of Relation may be the ſame, in 


thoſe Men who have very different Ideas of the 


Things that are related or compared. 'Thus 
thoſe who have different Ideas of Man, may a- 
gree in that of a Father. 


There is no Idea of any Kind, which is not 
capable of an almoſt infinite Number of Conſi- 
 Eerations, 1 in Reference to other Things: And 

there 
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therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Mens 
Words and Thoughts. Thus one fingle Man 


may at once ſuſtain the Relations of Father, 


Brother, Son, Huſband, Friend, Subjeft, Gene— 


ral, European, Engliſhman, Iſlander, Maſter, 


Servant, Greater, Leſs, &c. to an almoſt inft- 
nite Number; he being capable of as many 


Relations as there may be Occaſions of compa- 
ring him to other Things in any Manner off 


Agreement, Lilagreements or RePEc whatſo- 


Ever. 


The Ideas of Relations are much clearer and 


more diſtin than of the Things compared ; be- 


cauſe the Knowledge of one fimple Idea is often- 


times ſufficient to convey the Notion of the Re- 


lation: But to the knowing of any ſubſtantial 


Being, an accurate Collection of ſundry Ideas is 


neceſſary. 
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8. H A P. XXVI. 
of Cauſe ad Effects, and other Relations. 


N the Notice that our Senſes take of the 
conſtant viciſſitude of Things, we cannot but 
obſerve, that ſeveral Particulars, both Qualities 


and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; and that they 


receive their Exiſtence from the due Appli- 


cation and Operation of ſome other Beings, 


From this Obſervation we get our Ideas of Cauſe 
and Heel. That which produces any ſimple or 


com- 
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complex Idea, we denote by the general Name 


Cauſe; and that which is produced, Effeft. Thus 


finding, that in that Subſtance which we call 


Wax, Fluidity which is a ſimple Idea, that was 


not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the 


Application of a certain Degree of Heat, we 
Call the ſimple Idea of Heat, in Relation to Flu- 


_ dity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and TINY» 
| the Ea. 


Having thus, from what our Senſes are able 


to diſcover, in the Operations of Bodies on one 
another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect; 

viz. A Cuuſe is that, which makes any * 
Thing, begin to be; whether a ſimple Idea, Sub- 
ſtance or Mode, nad an Efe# is that, which had 


its beginning from ſome other Thing : the 


Mind finds no great Difficulty to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral Originals of Things into two Sorts. 


Firft, When the Thing is wholly made new, 


fo that no Part thereof did ever exift before, as 
_ when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to 
exiſt, which had before no Being, t this we call 


Creation. 


Sccendly, When a Thing is made up of Par- 
ticles which did all of them before exiſt, but 
that very Thing ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting 
Particles, had not any Exiſtence before, which 


conſidered all together make up ſuch a Collection 


of ſimple Ideas, as this Man, this Egg, this Roſe, 


&c. This, when referred to a Seb nee, produ- 


ced in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, by an 
internal Principle, but fet on Work by fome 


external 
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external Agent or Cauſe, and working by in- 


ſenſible Ways which we perceive not, is called 
Generation, 


When the Cauſe is extrinſical, and the Effect 


produced by a ſenſible Separation, or Juxta-po- 


ſition of diſcernible Parts, we call ir making , 


and ſuch are all artificial Things. When any 
ſimple Idea is produced, which was not in that 


Subject before, we call it Alteration. 


'The Denominations of Things taken from 
Time, are for the moſt part only Relations. 


'Thus when it is faid that Queen Elizabetb lived 


Sixty Nine, and reigned Forty Five Years, no 
more is meant, than that the Duration of her 
Exiſtence was equal to Sixty Nine, and of her 


Government to Forty Five annual Revolutions 


of the Sun: And fo are all Words anſwering, 


How long. 


Young and Ola, * . Words of Time, 


that are 3 to ſtand for poſitive 7deas, are 


indeed relative; and intimate a Relation to a 


certain Length of Duration, whereof we have 
the Idea in our Minds. Thus we call a Man 


Young or Old, that has lived little or much 
of that Time that Men uſually attain to. 'This 
is evident from our Application of theſe Names 
to other Things; for a Man is called Young at 


Twenty, but a Horſe Old, Sc. The Sun and 


Stars, though they have out-laſted ſeveral Gene- 


rations of Men, we call not Old, becauſe we 


know not what Period God has let to the ſe Sorts 
of One: 1 | 


There 
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"Ihers are other 1 that are > truly 1 


which we ſignify by Names that are thought 

poſitive and abſolute; ſuch as great and little, 
fer, and weak. The Fhings thus denomina- 
ted, are referred to ſome Standards, whereby to 
denominate the Bulk and Degrees of others, with 


which we compare them. Thus we call an Ap. 


Pie great, that is bigger than the ordinary Sort 


of thoſe we have been uſed to, and a Man is ſaid 


to be weak, that has not ſo much Strength or 
Power to move as Men uſually have, or uſually 
thoſe of his own Size have. 
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Nother Occaſion the Mind takes of com- 


paring, is the very Being of Things: when 
conſidering any Thing as exiſting at any certain 


Time, or Place, and comparing it with itſelf 


as exiſting at any other Time, Cc. it forms the 


Ideas of Identity and Diverſity, When we fee 
any Thing, in any certain Inſtant of Time, and 


Place, we are ſure, it is that very Thing, and 
no other, how like ſoever it may be in all 


other Reſpects, to another, which at the ſame. 
Time exiſts in another Place, however like and 
undiſtinguiſhable it may be in all other Reſpects ; 


and in this conſiſts Identity. 


We conceiving it impoſſible, that two Things 
of the ſame Kind ſhould exiſt Wee in the 
ſame 
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ſame Place, at the ſame Time we rightly con- 
_ clude that whatever exiſts any where, at any 

Time, excludes all of the ſame Kind, and is 
there itſelf alone; When therefore we demand 
whether any Thing be the /ame, or no, it refers 

always to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a Time, 
in ſuch a Place, which it was certain at that 
Inſtant was the ſame with itſelf and no other, 
from whence it follows that one Thing cannot 
have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two 
Things one Beginning, it being impoſſible for 
two Things of the ſame Kind, to be or exiſt in 
the ſame Inſtant, in the very ſame Places, or one 
and the ſame Thing in different Places. 


We have Ideas but of three Sorts of Sub- 
ſtances, Firſt, God. Secondly, Finite Intelli 
Fences. Thirdly, Bodies. 


Firhh God is without beginning Eternal, un- 
alterable, and every where, wherefore concern- 
ing his Hentity, there can be nv Doubr. ; 


Secondly, Finite Spirits kia had their de- 
terminate Time and Place of beginning to exiſt, 
the Relation to that Time and Place will always 
determine to each of them their Wdentity, as 

long as they exiſt, 


Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Parti- 
cle of Matter to which no Addition or Subſtrac- 
tion of Matter is made. For though theſe 
three Sorts of Subſtances, as we term them, do 
not exclude one another out of the ſame Place, 
yet we cannot conceive but that they mult nece/- 

farily each exclude thoſe of the lame | Kind, 
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out of the ſame Place; or elſe the Notions and | 
Names of Identity and Diverſity would be in 
vain, and there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of 


Subſtances, 


_ 


The 1151 and Diverſity of Modes and Re- 


lations are determined after the ſame Manner 


that Subſtances are; only as to Things whoſe 

Exiſtence 1s in Succeſſion, ſuch as the Actions 
of finite Beings, as Motion and Thought, both 
of which conſiſting in a Train of Succeſſion, 
concerning their Diverſity, there can be no 
Queſtion : becauſe each periſhing the Moment it 
begins, they cannot exiſt in different Times or 
in different Places, as permanent Beings can at 


different Times exiſt in diſtant Places; there- 


fore no Motion or Thought, conſidered as at 
different Times, can be the ſame, each Part 


thereof having a different e of Exiſ- 
ese, 


From whence it is plain, that Exiſtence itſelf 


is the Principium individuationis, which deter- 


mines a Being to a particular Time and Place, 


incommunicable to two Beings of the ſame 
Kind. Thus, ſuppoſe an Atom exiſting in a 
determined Time and Place; it is evident that 


conſidered in any Inſtant of its Exiſtence, it is 
in that Inſtant the ſame with itſelf, and will be 


ſo as long as its Exiſtence continues. The ſame 
may be ſaid of two, or more, or any Number of 


Particles, while they continue together. Ihe 
Maſs will be the fame however jumbled ; but if 
one Atom be taken away, or one added, it is no 


longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body. 


In 
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In Vegetables and lining C reatures, their Iden- 


tity depends not on the ſame Maſs, of the ſame 


Particles, but on ſomething elſe; for in them 
the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters 
not their Identity. The Reaſon of this is the Dif- 
ference between an animate Body, and a Maſs of 
Matter; the latter being only the Cobeſion of 


Particles any how united ; the other, ſuch a Dif- f 


poſition and Organization of Parts, as is fit to 


receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to 
continue and frame the Wood, Bark, Leaves, 


Fc. of an Oak, in which cankifly the vege- 
table Life. 'That therefore which has ſuch an 
Organization of Parts partaking of one com- 
mon Life, continues to be the ſame Plaut, tho? 


that Life be communicated to new Particles of 


Matter vitally united to the living Plant. The 
Caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, but that 
any one may hence fee what makes an Animal, 
and continues it the fame. Something like this 
we have in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate 
it. ForFxample, what is a Watch? It is plain 
it is nothing but a fit Organization, or, Con- 
ſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, Which, 


when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is ca- 


pable to attain. If we would ſuppoſe this Ma- 
chine one continued Body, all whoſe organized 
Parts were repaired, increaſed, or diminiſhed, 

by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſe aſi 
ble Parts, with one common Life, we ſhould 


| have ſomet* ing very much like the Body of an 


Animal, with this difference, that in an Animal, 
the fitneſs of the Organization and the Motion 
wherein Life conſiſts, begin together, the Mo- 


tion coming from within ; ; but in Machines, the 


Force 
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Force coming ſenſibly from without, is often 
away when the Organ is in order, and well fit- 
ted te receive t. | e 


This ſhews wherein the Identity of the ſame 
Man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a Participati- 
on of the ſame continued Life, by conſtantly 


Heeting Particles of Matter, in Succeſſion, vi- 


tally united to the ſame organized Body, 


To underſtand Identity aright, we muſt con- 


ſider what Idea the Word it is applied to ſtands 


for. It being one Thing to be the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, another the fame Man, and a third the 
' ſame Perſin, if Perſon, Man, and Subſtance, 
are three Names ſtanding for three different 
Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that 
Name, ſuch muſt be the Identity: which, if 
it had been a little more carefully attended to, 


would poſſibly have prevented a great Deal of 


that confuſion, which often occurs about this 
matter, with no ſmall feeming Difficulties 
eſpecially concerning perſonal Identity, which 


therefore we ſhall, in the next place, a little 


conſider. 


An Animal is a living organized Body; and 
conſequently the ſame Animal, is the ſame con- 
tinued Life communicated to different Particles 
of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be 
united to that organized living Body; and our 


Notion of Man is but of a particular Sort of 


Animal. 


To find wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, | 


we mult conſider what Perſon ſtands for; which 
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is a thinking, intelligent Being, that reaſons and 
reflects, and can conſider itſelf the ſame 'Thing 
in different Times and Places; which it performs 
by that Conſciouſneſs that is inſeparable from 
Thinking, and eſſential to it; it being impoſſible 
for any one to perceive, without perceiving that 
he does perceive. By this every one 1s to himſeif 
what he calls Self, without conſidering whether 

that Self be continued in the ſame, or divers Sub- 
ſtances. In this conſiſts perſonal Identity, or the 
Sameneſs of a rational Being: And fo far as this 
Conſciouſneſs extends backward to any paſt 
Action, or Thought, ſo far reaches the Iden- 
tity of that Perſon. It is the ſame Se, now, 
it was then: Ard it is by the ſame Seh, with 
this preſent one, that now reflects on ity that 
the Action was done. 


Self | is that Fe IV thinking Thing, (what- 
ever Subſtance made up of, whether ſpiritual, 
or material, ſimple vr compound, it matters not,) 
which is conſcious of Pleaſure or Pain, capable 
of Happineſs or Miſery ; and ſo is concerned 
for itſelf, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. 
That with which the Conſciouſneſs of this pre- 
ſent thinking Thing can join itſelf, makes the 
ſame Perſon, and is one Self with it; and ſo 
attributes to itſelf, and owns all the Actions of 
that Thing, as its own, as far as that Conſ-i- 
ouſneſs reaches, and no farther; as ory one 
who reflects, will perceive. 


/ 


In this perſonal entity, is founded all the 


Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſhment ; 
| -Happineks and Miſery being that for wii h 
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every one is concerned for himſelf. For as it is 
evident, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with 
the little Finger, When that was cut off, it 
would be the {ame Self that was juſt before con- 
cerned tor the whole Body. 


Thie may ſhew vs, that dere Identity is 


not in the Identity of Subſtance, but in' the 


Identity of Conſciouſneſs, for, if the fame So- 


crates, waking and ſleeping, did not partake of 


the ſame Conictouſneſs, he would: not be the 
ſame Perſon. Socrates waking, could not be in 
Juſtice accountable for what Socrates fleeping 
did, no more than one Tun, for what his Bro- 
ther Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, be- 
cauſe their Outſides were fo like, that they could 


not be diſtinguiſhed. 


Put ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the Memory of 
ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a Poſſibility of 
retrieving them, fo that I ſhall never be conſci- 
ous of them again; am I nc the fame Perſon 


that did thoſe AQions: tho' I have now forgot 


them? I anſwer, that we muſt here take Notice 


what the Word I is applied to, which in this 


Caſe is the Man only : And the fame Man be- 
ing preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, 1 1s eaſily 
here ſuppoſed to ſtand alio for the fame Per- 


fon. But if it be poſlible for the ſame Man to 


have diſtin incommunicable Conſciouir.cſtes 
at. different Times, the ſame Man would, 
at different Times make different Perſons. 
Which we ſee is the Senſe of Mankind in the 
molt ſolemn Declaration of their Opinions, hu- 


man Laws not puniſhing the Madman for the. 


ſober Man's Actions, nor the ſober Man for 
what 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. wy 
what the Madman did; thereby making them 


two Perſons, which 1s ſomewhat explained by 


our Way of ſpeaking in En gliſh, when we ſay 


ſuch a one is not himfe!f, or is beſides himſelf, 
in which Phraſes it is inſinuated, that /e/f is 


changed, and the Val Jume Perſon is no ber 
in that Man. 


But is not a Man drunk or ſober the fame 
Perſon ? Why elſe is he puniihed for the Crimes 
he commits when drunk, tho? he ſhould never 
afterwards be conſcious of them? He is juſt as 
much the ſame Perſon ; as a Man that walks and 
does Things in his Sleep, is the fame FiOS 
and is as anfwereble for any Miſchief he ma 
do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with 
Juſtice ſuitable to their Way of Knowledze ; = 
for in theſe Caſes they cannot diſtinguiſh with 
Certainty what is real, and what eis counterfeit ; 
and ſo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep, 


is not admitted as a Plea; For tho? Puniſhment 


is annexed to Perſonality, and Perſonality to 
Conſciouſneſs; and the Drunkard perhaps is not 


conſcious of what he did, yet human Judica- 


tures juſtly puniſh him becauſe the Fact is pro- 
ved againſt him; but Want of Conſcioulneſs 
cannot be proved for him. But in the ercat 


Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts all he. | 


laid ohen, it may be reaſonable to think” no one 


ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows no- 
thing of, but ſhall receive his Doom, his on 


Conſcience acc 1g, or elſe excufi ng him, 


To conclude, 1 Subſtance begins to 
exiſt, it muſt during its Lxiſtence neceſſarily be 
the ſame, whatever Compoſitions of Subſtances 


. _ begin 


e 


4 
- begin to exiſt, during the Union of thoſe Sub- 
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ſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame. What- 
ſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſ- 


tence, it is the ſame: And ſo it the Compoſition 
be of diſtin Subſtances, and different Modes, 
the ſame Rule holds. Whence it appears that 


the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about 


this Matter, rather ariſes from Names being im- 


properly »/ed, than from any Obſcurity in the 


Things themſelves; for whatever makes the 


ſpecifick Idea, to which the Name is applied, 


if that Idea be ſteadily kept to, the Diſtinction 
of any Thing into the /me, and diverſe, will 
_ eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe | no 
Doubt concerning it. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
„ olber Relations. 


LL fimple Ideas, being capable of Parts 


or Degrees, afford an Occaſion of compa- 
ring the SubjeQs wherein they are to one ano- 
ther, in Reſpect of thoſe ſimple Ideas. As whi- 


ter, ſweeter, more, leſs, &c. Theſe depending 
on the Fquaiity, and Exceſs of the fame ſimple 
Idea, in ſeveral Subjects Way be called, Projer- 


tional Relations. 


Another Occaſion of comparing Things i is "= 


ken from the Circumſtances of their Origin, or 
Beginning; which not being afterwards to be 
altered, make the Relations depending thereon 
as Jafling as the Subjects to which they belong; 


a3 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 5) 
as Father, Son, Brother, &c. Theſe may be 
called natural Relations, which are of great Uſe, 


marking out to Mankind the Relationſhip they 
have to each other, there being Occaſion for it, 


both in Law, and other Communications, one 
with another; from whence alſo ariſe the Obli- 


gations of foveral Duties amongſt Men, and 
_ which are properly eas, na 1 the Names 


affixed to them. 


Sometimes the Foundation of conſi dering 
Things, is ſome Act whereby any one comes 
by a moral Right, Power or Obligation, to do 
ſomething: Such are General, Captain, Burgber; 
theſe are in/lituted and voluntary Relations, and 


may be diſtinguiſhed from the Vatural, in that 
they are alterable and ſeparable from the Per- 


ſons to whom they ſometimes belonged, tho? 


neither of the Subſtances ſo related be deſtroy- 


ed, which is otherwiſe in natural Relations, the 


holding good as long as their Subjects, as has 
deen juſt obſerved. 


Another Relation is the best or Diſa- 
greement of Mens voluntary Actions to a Rule 


to which they are referred, and by which they 
are judged of: Theſe may be called moral Re- 
lations. It is this Conformity or Diſagreement | 


of our Actions to ſome Law (whereby Good or 
Evil is drawn on us from the Will and Power 


of the Law- maker, and is what we call Reward 


or Puniſhment) that renders. our Actions morally 


good or evil. 


"Theſe 1 wel to { examined; than be. 


; ing no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould. 


1 be 
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be more careful to-get determined Ideas; and 


avoid, as much as poſſible, Obſcurity and Con- 


fuſion: Human Actions, when with their vari- 


_ ous Ends, Objects, Manners and Circumſtan— 


ces, are framed into diſtin& complex Ideas, are, 
as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed Modes, a 


great Part whereof have Names annexed: to 
them. Thus, Gratitude, is a Readineſs to ac- 


knowledge and return, Kind neſſes received. 


F5ù;mñ8m ¼wt,.ͤ . 5 


Men generally refer, and by which they judge 
of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, 


there feem to be three Sorts, with their three 
different Enforcements, or Rewards and Puniſh- 


ments. For, ſince it wouldbe utterly in vain 
to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, 
without annexing to it ſome Enforcement of 
- Good and Evil to determine his Will, we muſt, 
_ where-ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe alſo 
ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed to that 
Law. Tt would be in vain for one intelligent 


Being to ſet a Rule to the Actions of another, 
if he had it not in his Power to reward the 


Compliance with, and puniſh a Deviation from 
his Rule, by ſome good and evil, that is not 

the natural Product and Conſequence of the 
Action itſelf ; for that being a natural Conveni- 
ence, or Inconvenience, would operate of itſelf 
This, if I miſtake not, is the 
Nature of all Law, properly ſo called. 


without a Law. 


The Laws that Wen generally refer their 45 


tions to, to judge of their Rectitude, or Obli— 


quity, ſeem to me to be theſe OLE he 


The Law. 


divine Law. 2. The civil Law. 


of 
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7 Opinion er Reputation, if J may fo call it. By 
the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, Men 


judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Duties; 


by the ſecond, whether they be criminal, or 
innocent; and by the third, whether they be 


Virtues or V ices. 


Firſt, By the Divine Ls: Tn mean that Law 


which God has ſet to the Actions of Men, whe- 
ther promulgated to them by the Light of Na- 


ture, or the Voice of Revelation. 


That God has ON | a Law to Mankind, 
ſeems undeniable, ſince he has, Ji, a Right 


to do it, as. we are his Creatures. Secondly, 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom to direct our Actions to 


what is beſt. Thirdly, Power to enforce it b 
Reward, and Puniſhment of infinite Weight and 
Duration, in another Life. This is the onh 
true Touchſtone of moral Rectitude, and by 
which Men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral 
Good or Evil of their Actions: That is, whe- 
ther as Duties or Sins they are like to procure 


to them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of 


the Almighty. 


Secondly, The tt: Law is the Rule ſet by 
the Commonwealth, to the Actions of thoſe 
that belong to it. This Law no body over- 
looks; the Rewards and Puniſhments being rea- 


dy at Hand to enforce it, extending to the pro- 


tecting or taking away of Life, Liberty, and 
Fſtate of thoſe 4 o obſerve or diſobey it; which 


are the Puniſhments of Offences againlt this 


Eq _  Thirdy, 
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Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputati- 
on. ' Virtue and Vice are Names ſuppoſed every 
where to ſtand for Actions in their own Nature, 
right or wrong. As far as they are really fo 

applied, they ſo far are co-incident with the 


divine Law. But this is viſible that theſe Names. 
Virtue and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of 
their Application, through the ſeveral Nations 


and Societies of Men, are conſtantly attribu- 
ted only. to ſuch Actions as in each Country 
and Cociety are in Reputation or Diſcredit. So 
that the Meaſure of what is every where 
called and efteemed Virtue and Vice, is the 


Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, Which 
by a tacit Conſent eſtabliſſies itſelf in the So- 


cietics and Tribes of Men in the World; 


whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or 
Difgrace among them, according to the Judg- 


ment, Maxims, or Cuſtoms of the Place. 


That this is bh: appears hence: That tho? 


that paſſes for Virtue in one Place, which 1s 
elſewhere accounted Vice; yet every where 


Virtue and Praiſe, Vice and Blame go together, 
Virtue is every where that which is thought 


praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which 


has the Approbation of public Eſteem, is called 
Virtue, Theſe have fo cloſe an Alliance, that 


they are often called by the ſame Name. 


*Tis true, Virtue and Vice do ina great Mea- 
ſure every where correſpond with the unchange- 


able Rule of right and wrong, which the Laws 
of God have eſtabliſhed ; there being nothing 
| that ſo direaly ard viſibly ſecures and advances 


the 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, 81. 
the general Good of Mankind, in this Worlds 
as Obedience to the Laws he has ſet them, 
and nothing that breeds Miſchief and Confuſi— 
on ſo much as the Neglect of them; and there- 
fore Men without renouncing all Senſe and Rez- 
ſon, and their own Intereſt, could not generally 
| miſtake in placing their Commendation and 
Blame on that Side that deſerved 1 it not. 


They who imagine Cooder and Diſ- 


grace not ſufficient Motives to engage Men to 
accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and 
Rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeem ' 
little ſkilled in the Hiſtory of Mankind; the 
greateſt Part whereof he will find to govein 


themſelves chiefly by this Law of Faſhion. 


The Pcnaltics that attend the Breach of God 8 
Laus are ſeldom ſeriouſly reflected on, and 


thoſe that do refle& on them, while they break. 
the Law, entertain Thoughts of future Recon- 


ciliation. And for the Puniſhment due from 
the Laws of the Commonwealth, Men flatter. 


| themſelves with the Hopes of Impunity : But 
no Man eſcapes the Puniſhment of Cenſure and 
Diſlike who offends againſt the Faſhion and O- 


pinion of the Company he keeps, and would re- 


commend himſelf to; nor is there one of Ten 
Thouſand who is Riff and inſenſible enough to 


bear up under the conſtant Diſlike and Eon. 
demnation of his own Club. 


Theſe three then, 1. The 3 of Gr. * 


The Law of political Societies, 3. The Law of 


| Faſhion, or private Cenſure, are thoſe to which 
Men varioully compare their Actions: .and 1 it is 


= 
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by their Conformity to one of theſe Laws, that 
they take their Meaſures, when they would 
judge of their moral ReQiitude, and denomi- 
nate their Actions good or bad. 


Whether the Rule, to which. 's as to a Touch- 


ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, to exa- 
mine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and ac- 
_ cordingly to name them; which is, as it were, 


the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: whe- 
ther, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion 
of the Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, 
the Mind is caſily able to obſerve the Relation 
any Adtion hath to it; and to judge, whether 
the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule; 
and ſo hath a Notion of moral Goodneſs or Evil, 

which is either Conformity, or not Conformity 
of any Action to that Rule: And therefore is 
often called moral ReQitude, This Rule bcing- 
nothing buta Collection of ſeveral imple Ideas; z. 
the Conformity thereto is but fo ordering the 
Action, that the {imple Ideas belonging to it, 


may correſpond to thoſe which the Law re- 


quires, By which we ſee how moral Beings 
and Notions are founded on, and terminated. 
in the ſimple Ideas we have received from Seng 
ſation and Reflection. For Example, let us con- 
iter the complex Idea fignified by the Word 
Murder; and when we have taken it aſunder, 
and mine all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas 


derived irom RefleQion and Senfation,. z. 


Firſt from Refle Gion, we have the Ideas of 
willing, conſidering, pur po ſin g, Malice, c. Al- 
ſo of / ife, Perception and Self A7ation, Secondly 
From Senſation, we have the Colle &ion of thoſe 
„ Rinple 
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ſimple ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a 
Man, and of ſome Action whereby we put an 
End to that Perception and Motion in the Man, 
all which ſimple Ideas, are comprehended in the 
Word Murder. This Collection of ſimple Ideas 
being found to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem 
of the Country I have been bred in, and to be 
held worthy of Praiſe or Blame, I call the Ac- 
tion virtz9us of vicious. If J have the Will of 
a ſupreme inviſible Law-maker for my Rule, 
then, as I ſuppoſe the Action commanded or 
forbidden by God, I call } it Good or Evil, iu or 
_ Duty: If T compare it with the civil Law, the 
Rule made by the Legiſlature of the Country, 
1 call it lawful or wnlawful, a Crime or no 
Crime. So that whenceſoever we take the 
Rule of Moral Actions, or by what Standard 
ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Vir 
tues or Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up 
of Collections of ſimple Ideas, which we ori: 
ginally received from Senſe or Rellection, and 
their Rectitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the A. 
greement or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns 
. by ſome Law. 


To conceive rightly the ReQitude of Moral 
Actions, we muſt take Notice of them under 
this twofold Conſideration. 


Firſt, As they are in themſelves a Collection 
of ſimple Ideas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying 
ſignifies ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, which 
I call mixed Medes; in which Senſe they are 
poſitive abſolute Iden. 1 


1 e Secondly, 
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WH; Secondly, Our AAions are conſidered as | Good, 

Bad or Indiſferem: In this Reſpect they are 
relative, it being their Conformity or Diſagree- 
ment with ſome Rule that makes them to be 
ſo. We: ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
the poſitive Idea of the Action, and the Refe- 
rence it has to a Rule: Both which are com- 
monly comprehended under one Name, which 
often occaſions Confuſion, and miſleads the 


MORIN | 


Thus the taking from another what is 22 
without his Conſent, is properly called fcaling : 
But that Name being commonly underſtood to 
ſignify alſo the moral Pravity of the Action, 
Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing 
with the Rule of Right. And yet the private- 
ly taking away a Madman's Sword to prevent 
tus doing Miſchief, tho? it be properly denomi- 
| nated Stealing, as agreeing with the Parts that 
compoſe fuch an Ad or mixed Mode; yet when 
compared to the Law of God, it is no Sin or 
Tranſgrefſion, tho” the Name Sfepiing ordinarily 
carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 


And thus wack for the Rioletion of 3 
Actions to a Law, which therefore I call moral 
| Relations. 


It would be a Work of -aGnite 1 to 90 
over the great Variety of Relations; I have here 
mentioned ſome of the moſt confiderable: and 
- ſuch as may ſerve to let us fee, from whence we 
get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they 


are founded. 
CHAP. 
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07 clear, obfeure diſtinet PE confuſed Ideas 


* 
„ 


Aving ſhewn the Original of our fdeas, 

and taken a View of their ſeveral Sorts; 
T ihatl offer ſome few other Conſiderations con- 
cerning them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, 
others obſcure, ſome diſlinf, and others confu- 


ſed. 


Our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they are 
ſuch as the Objects themſclves from whence 


they were taken, did in a well. ordered Senſa- 


tion or Perception pre'ent them. Whilſt the 
Memory retains them thus, and can produce 
them ſo to the Mind when it has Occaſion to 
conſider them, they are clear Ideas. 


Our complex Ideas are clear, when the Ideas 
that go to their Compoſition are clear: And the 
Number and Order of thoſe ſimple Ideas, that 


are their 3 E W areouads and cer- 


tain. 


The Cauſe of Ob ſcurity i in ſimple Ideas ſeems 
to be either dull Organs, or ſlight Impreſſions 


made by the Objects, or a Weakneſs in the 
- Memory, not able to retain them as received, 


As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind has 


ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it re- 


ceives from an outward Object duly operating 
| on 
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on 4. well diſpoſed Organ; ſo a diſtin Idea 


15 that wherein the Mind perceives a Differ- 
ence from all other: And a confuſed, ſuch 


an one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from 


another from which it ought to be different. 


Ob ſcurity is oppoſed to Clearneſs, Confuſion ww 


Di/i intineſs. 


This Confuſion incident to Vile, is only i in 


Reference to their Names. For every Idea a 


Man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtin. 
from all other Ideas but itſelf, that which makes 


it confuſed is, when it is ſuch, that it may as 
well be called by another Name as by that by 
which it is expreſſed, the Difference which 
keeps the Thoughs diſtin, and makes them 
to belong rather to the one, than to the other 


of thoſe Names being left out; fo that the Diſ- 


tinction which was intended to be kept up, by 
theſe different Names, is quite loſt. 


Confuſe on is chiefly occaſioned by the follow- 


ing Defaults. 


Firh, When any complex Idea (for complex 


Teas are moſt liable to Conſuſion) is made 
up of too ſmall a Number of ſimple Ideas, 
and ſuch as are common to other Things, 
whereby the Differences that make it, deſerve 
a different Name, are left out. Thus he that 


has an Idea made up of barely the ſimple ones, 


of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confuſed Idea 
of a Leopard, not being ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from a Panther, and other Sorts of Beaſts that 
are ſpotted. Where the Ideas, for which we 
uſe different Terms, have not a Difference an- 


' 


by erable . 
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ſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and ſo can- 


not. be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that 
they are truly confuſed, 


Secondly, When the Ideas are ſo jumbled to- 
gether in the complex one, that it is not eaſily 
diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the 
Name given it, than to any other. We ma 
conceive this Confuſion by a Sort of Pictures 
uſually ſhewn, wherein the Colours mark out 
very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſ- 
cernible Order in their Poſition. This, when 
ſaid to be the Picture of a Man or Cz/ar, we 
reckon confuſed, becauſe it is not diſcernible in 
that State, to belong more to the Name Man or 
C ſar, than to the Name Baboon or Pompey. 
But when a cylindrical Mirrour rightly placed, 


hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines on the Ta- 


ble, into their due Order and Proportion, then 
the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man or Cæſar, 

that is, that it belongs to thoſe Names, and is 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Babo9n or Pom- 


þey ; that is, from the Ideas Aigle we thoſe 


Names. 


Thirdly, When any one of our Idea, Gerified 
by a Name, is uncertain and undetermined. | 
Thus he that puts in, or leaves out an Idea of 
his complex one, of Church or [dolatry, every 
Time that he thinks of either, and holds not, 
ſteady to any one preciſe Combination of Ideas, 


that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed Idea 


of Church or Idolatry. Confuſion always con- 
cerns two Ideas, and thoſe moſt, which moſt : ap- 


proach one another. To avoid Confuſion there- 


fore, in any Idea, we ovght to examine whatother 
Idea 
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Idea it is in Danger to be confounded with, or 
Which it cannot be eaſily ſeparated from; and 


that will be found an Idea belonging to another : 


Name, and ſo ſhould be a different Thing, from 


which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtin, and ſo 
keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, : 


which the different Name e 


It is to 1 — obſerved that our complex Bias 
may be very clear and diſtinct in one Part, and 


very obſcure and confuſed in another; thus in a 


Coiliaedrum or Body of a thouſand Sides, the 
Idea of the Figure may be confuſed, tho? that 


of the Number be very diſtin: We can diſ- 
courſe and demonſtrate, concerning that Part of 
this complex Idea, which depends on the Number 


thouſand; tho? it is plain we have no preciſe 
Idea of its Figure, fo as to diſtinguiſh it by that, 
from one that has but Nine Hundred and Ninety 


Nine Sides. The not obſerving this, cauſes no 


ſmall Error in Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion 
in their Diſcourles. 
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of real and fantaſtical] Ideas. 


\ UR Ideas in Reference to Things from 


whence they are taken, or which they 
be ſuppoſed to repreſent, come under a 


1 Diſtin ion, and are, Firſt, either real 
or fantaſtical. Secondly, adequate or inade- 


_ quate, e true or uſe 


By. 
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ple Idea, more than what it has received. 
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By real Ideas I mean ſuch as have a Founda- 
tion in Nature, ſuch as have a Conformity with 


the real Being and Exiſtence of Things, or 
wich their n 5 55 


Fanteſlical | are ſuch as have no Foundation in 


Nature, nor any Conformity with that, Reality 


of Being, to which they are referred as to their 
Archetypes, By examining the ſeveral Sorts of 
Ideas we ſhall find, that, Firſt, our /mple Ideas 


are all real; not that they are Images or Repre- 


ſentations of what does exiſt; for though 


Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow, 


than Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and 
Coldneſs, Pain, &c. being in us the certain Ef- 


feAs of Powers in Things without us, ordain- 


ed by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſa- 


tions; they are real Ideas in us, whereby we 
diſtinguiſh the Qualities that are Seek in Things ; 


themſelves. 5 


This Reality lies in the 120 8 
dence they have, with the diſtin - Circum- _ 
ſtances of real Beings. But whether they an- 
ſwer to them, as Cauſes or Patterns it mats 


ters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly 


produced by them. And thus our ſimple Ideas 
are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and 
agree to thoſe Powers of Things which produce 
them in our Minds, that being all that is requi- 
ſite to make them real, and not fictious at Plea- 
jure. For in ſimple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, 
the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of 
Things upon it, and can make to itſelf no ſim- 


T hou gh. 
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Though the Mind be wholly paſſive, in Ref 
pect of its imple Ideas; yet, I think, we may 


ſay, it is not ſo in Reſpect of its complex Ideas, 


for thoſe being arbitrary Combinations of fimplz 


: Ideas put together, and united under one general 


ame, in forming of which the Mind vfes its 
Liberty; we muſt enquire which of theſe are 


real, and which imaginary Combinations, and 


to this 1 that, 


* 


Fit, mixed Modes and Relations having rio 


otlier reality than what they have in the Minds 
of Men, nothing more is required to make them 


real, but a poſſibility of exiſting conformable to 


them. Theſe Ideas being themfelves Arche- 
types, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and 


ſo cannot be chimerical; unleſs any one will 


jumble . together in them inconſiftent Ideas, 
Thoſe indeed that have Names aſſigned them 
in any Language, muſt have a Conformity to 
the ordinary, Signification of the Name that is 
given them, that they may not be thought fan- 
taſtical, as if a Man would'give the Name of 
Juſtice to that Idea, which common Uſe calls 


Liberali ty. 


al, Our complex Met of Subſtances 


being made, in Reference to Things as they 
exiſt without! us, whoſe Repreſentations they are 


thought, are no farther real, than as they ire 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are rc! 


Jy united, and co-exiſt in Things without vs. 
'Thoſe are fantaſtical which are made up of ſe- 
veral Ideas, that were never found united, in. 


Nature, as a Centaur, Vc, 
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Of Ideas adequate or inadequate. 


EAL Ideas are either adequate or inade- 


* quate; Firſt, adequate, which perfectly 
repreſent thoſe Archetypes which' the Mind 


ſuppoſes them taken from, and which it makes 


them to ſtand for, and to which it refers them. 


Secondly, inadequate, are ſuch which do but par- 
tially or incompleatly repreſent thoſe Arche- 


types to which they are referred: Whence it 


appears, 


oY 


Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequate ; 


for they being but the Effects of certain Pow- 
ers in Things fitted and ordained by God, to 


produce ſuch Senfations in us, they cannot but 


be cotreſpondent and adequate to ſuch Powers, 
and we” are ſure they agree to the Reality of 


Things. For if Sugar produce in us the Ideas 
we call Whiteneſs and Sweetneſs, we are fure 
there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas 
in our Minds, or elſe they could not have been 


produced there; which as we have juſt remar- 


ked, are no other than Powers to excite ſuch 


Ideas in ns; and are therefore called Dyalitics 


in, or of Sugar. But theſe being nothing, in 
Truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, 
we muſt, in that Senſe; be underſtood, when 


we ſpeak of ſecondary Qualities, as being in 


'Fhings; or of their Ideas, as being in the Ob- 
jects-themſelves, that excite them in us. This 
| | __ Manner 
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Manner of Expreſſion we are under the Neceſ- 


ſity of following to accommodate ourſelves to 
the Capacity of the human Mind, in Order to 
be underſtood ; yet ſignifying not the Reality 
of ſuch Ideas exiſting ; in Bodies, but truly their 
Power of producing them in us, ſo long as we 
are fitted with Organs, for ſuch Conceptions, 


and which do exiſt no otherwiſe; but Solidity, 5 


and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Fi- 
gure, with Motion and Reſt, whereof we have 
Conception, would be really in the World as 
they are, whether there were any ſenſible Be- 


ing to perceive them or not, which therefore 


we are to conſider as the real Modifications of 


Matter, and ſuch as are the exiſting Cauſes of 


all our various Senſations of Bodies. 


Secondly, Our complex Ideas F, Modes . 
voluntary Collections of /imple Ideas, which the 


Mind puts together without Reference to any 


real Archetypes, cannot but be adequate Ideas. 
'They are referred to no other Pattern, nor 


made b. any Original, but the Inclination and 


Will of him that makes the Combination; 
theſe muſt be conſidered as perfect, having the 
different Combinations, the Mind which firſt 


framed them intended they ſhould have, If 
indeed one would conform his Ideas to thoſe 


which are formed by another Perſon, they may 
be wrong or inadequate, not correſponding in 
every Particular with that deſigned by another, 
as their Archetype and Pattern. In which Reſ- 


pe& only, any Ideas of Modes can be wrong, 
imperfe& or inadequate, as that mixed Mode, 


denominated by the Word, Goodneſs, may be 


n i in different Minds. 
| Thirdly, 
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Th irdly, Our Lids of Subſtances, have in the 
Mind a double Reference: Fit, They are 
ſometimes referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence, 
of each Species of Things; Secondly, They are 
defigned for Repreſentations in the Mind, of 
Things that do exiſt, by Ideas diſcoverable in 


them: In both which Reſpects they are im- 
perfect and Inadequate. 


Virſt, If the Names of dünn be ſtand for 
Things, as ſuppoied to have certain real Eſſen- 


ces, whereby they are of this or that Species, 


(of which real Eſſences, Men are wholly igno- 
rant and know nothing) it plainly follows ar. 
the Ideas they have in their Viinds being refer- 


red to real Eſſences, as Archetypes which are 


unknown, they mult be ſo far from being ade- 
quate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any 
Repreſentation of them at all. Our complex 
Ideas of Subſtances are, as has been ſhewn, no- 
thing but certain ColleQions of fim ple Ideas that 
have been obſerved, or ſuppoſed conſtantly to 
exiſt together. But ſuch a complex Tdea can- 
not be the real Fflence of any Subſtance: For 


then the Properties we diſcover in it would be 


deducible from it, and their neceſſary Connec- 


tion with it be known, as all the Properties of 


a Triangle depend on, and are deducible from 


the complex Idea of three Lines including a Sface, 
but it is certain that in our complex Ideas of 


Subſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas on 


which all the other ien that are to be 
found in them depend. RR? 


þ Secondly, 5 
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Second iy, Thoſe that take their Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances from their ſenſible Qualities, cannot 


form adequate Ideas of them; becauſe their 


Qualities and Powers are fo varions, that no 
Man's complex Idea can contain them all. Moſt - 
of our ſimple Ideas, whereof. our complex ones 
of Subſtances do conſiſt, are Powers which be- 


ing Relations to other Subſtances ; we cannot 
be ſure we know all the Powers: till we have 


tried what Changes they are fitted to give and 


receive from other Subſtances,” in their ſeveral 
Ways of Application : which being not poſſible 
to be tried upon one Body, much lefs upon all, 


it is impoſſible we ſhould have adequate Ideas - ; 


any Subſtance, made of a Collection of all i 


Properties. For ſince the Powers or Quali ng 


that are obſervable by us, are not the real Es- 
{ence of that Subſtance, but depend on it, and 


flow from it, any Collection whatſoever of theſe 
Qualities, cannot be the real Eflence of that 
Thing. Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of 
Subſtances are not adequate; are not what the 
Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has 


no Idea of Subſtance in general, nor Oy what 
SubRAnCE is in itſelf, 


FFF 
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of true and falſe Ideas. 0 


3 


T Hand Falſhud i in Propriety of Speech 


belong only to Propoſitions; and when 


Ideas's are termed true or falſe, there is ſome ſe- 
cret 


ö 
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cret_or tacit Propoſition, which is the Founda— 
tion of that Denomination. Our Ideas being 


nothing but bare Appearances or Per ceptions in the £ 


Mind, can in Strictne's of Speech, no more be 


ſaid to be true or falſe, than mere Names of 
Things. can be ſaid to be true or falſe, The 


Idea ef Centaur has no more Falſhood in it 
when it appears in our Minds, than the Name 
Centaur when it is pronounced or writ upon Pa- 
per. For Truth or Falſhood lying always in 
ſome Affirmation or Negation, our Ideas are 


not capable of either of them, until the Mind 


paſſes ſome Judgment on them; that is, affirms 
or denics ſomething of them. ln a metaphyſical 


Senſe, of the Word. Truth, both Ideas and 


Words may be faid to be true, that 1s, to be 
really ſuch as they exit, bare Perceptions of 


the Mind, tho? in Things called true, even in 
that Senſe, there | is perhaps a ſecret Reference 


to ſome Ideas, looked upon as the Standards of 


that Truth, which amounts to a menial Hrofo- 
ſite, | 


When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any 
Thing extraneous to it, they are then capable 


of being true or falſe : Becauſe in ſuch a Re- 
ference the Mind makes a tacit Suppoſition, of 
their Conformity to that Thing; which Suppo— 
ſition, as it is true or falſe, ſo the Ideas them- 


ſelves come to be Cenominated, This e 
in theſe Ca ſes. 


Firh, When the Mind ſuppoſes its [dea con- 


formable to that in other Mens Minds, called 


by the ſame Name, ſuch as that en Vir- 


ue, 
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tue, &c. to be the ſame, with what other Men 


5 ve thoſe Names to. 


Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any His ; 


conformable to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus 


that of Man 1s true, that of Centaur falſe, the 


one having a Conformity to what has really ex- 


iſted; the other not. 


Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its 


Tdeas to that real Conſtitution, and Effence of 
any Thing whereon all its Properties depend : 


And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our Ideas 


of Subſtances, are falſe, 


As to the Hirt, when we judge of our Ideas 


by their Conformity to thoſe of other Men, 
of the ſame Name, they may be any of them 


falſe. But ſimple Ideas are leaſt liable to be ſo 
miſtaken, from the Regularity of their Appear- 


ance in the ObjeQts they are found; we ſel- 


dom miſtake green for d lue, or bitter for ſweet, 
much leſs do we confound the Names belonging 


to different Senſes, and call a Colour by the 


Name of a Tofte. Complex Ideas are much more 

liable to Falſhood in this particular; and thoſe 
of mixed Modes more than thoſe of Subſtances; 
becauſe in Subſtances there are ſome remarka- 
ble fenſible Qualities that ſerve ſufficiently to 
diſtinguiſh one Sort from another, and eaſil) 
preſerves them when Names are uſed with Cau- 


tion, and not applied to other Sorts of Subſtan- 


ces; but in mixed Modes we are more uncer- 
tain, and we may call that Fuflice which ought 
to be called by another Name. The Reaſon of 
this is, that the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, 


being 
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being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 
preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſo that the 


Eſſence of each Species being made by Man 


alone; we have nothing elſe to refer our Ideas 
of mixed Modes to as Standards; but the Ideas 
of thoſe who are thought to uſe their Names 


in their moſt proper Signification: And as our 


Ideas conform to, or differ from them. they paſs 
for true or falſe. e 


| A to the Second when we reſer our Ideas to 


the real Exiſtence of Things, none can be ter- 
med falſe, but our complex Ideas of Subſtances, 
For our {imple Ideas being nothing but Percepti- 
ons in us anſwerable to certain Powers in exter- 


nal Objects, their ruth conſiſts in nothing but 


ſuch Appearances, as are produred in us fuita- 
ble to thoſe Powers : Neither do they become 


liable to the Imputation of Falſhood, whether 
we judge theſe Ideas to be in the Things them 


ſelves or no. For God having deſigned theſe as 
Marks by which we diſtinguiſh one Thing from 
another; they well anſwer the Purpoſe, and en- 

able us to chuſe them as we have Occaſion: It 


alters not the Nature of our ſimple Ideas, whether 
we think the Idea of blue (for Inſtance) to be in 


the Violet itſelf, or in the Mind only: And it is 
equally from that Appearance to be denomina- 
ted blue, whether it be that real Colour, or on- 
ly a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us 


that Idea; ſince the Name hlue ſignifies properly 
nothing more than that Mark "of Diſtinction, 5 


that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, 
whatever it conſiſts | in, | 
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Neither would our ſimple Ideas be falſe, if 
from the Structure of our Organs it was fo or- 
dered, that the ſame Object ſhould produce in 
ſeveral Mens Minds, different Ideas. Of this 


from our Situations, we cannot have any Cer- 
tainty, but with the higheſt Aſſurance we may 


- ſuppoſe, that external Objects conſtantly operate, 
according to the Structure of the Organs, by 


which they are conveyed, and that their Ap- 
pearances are in every Man's Mind the ſame. 
Names of. ſimple Ideas may be miſapplied, as a 
Man ignorant in the Engliſh Tongue may call 
Purple, Scarlet z but this makes no Falſhood 1 in 
the Ideas, 


Complex Ideas of Modes cannot be falſe, in 
Reference to the Eilence of any Thing really 


exiſting; as they have not any Reference or Pat- 


terns already exiſting, or made by Nature; being 
as we before obſerved, voluntary Combinations 
of the Mind, to which N are wholly bes 

for their Exiſtence. 


Our complex Ideas of W bens all 
referred to Patterns or Things exiſting without 


us, may be falſe. They are ſo, Firſt, when 


looked upon as Repreſentations of the Eſſence 


of Things, of which Eſſence we are entirely 


ignorant. Secondly, when they put together 
{imple Ideas which in the real Exiſtence of 


Things, have no Union: As a Centaur. Thirdly, 


when from any Collection of ſimple Ideas, that 
do always exiſt together, there is one ſeparated 


or left out of the Number of ſimple Idea, which 


are conſtantly joined and perceived to exiſt toge- 
ther, 2 if from Extenfion, Solidity, Fix- 
| edneſe, 
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edneſs, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, Ge. we leave 
out the Colour obſerved 1 in Gold. 


If this Idea be only left out of the complex 
one of Gold, it is to be looked on as an inade- 
quate and imperfect, rather than a falſe dne: 


Since, tho? it contains not all the ſimple Ideas, 


that are united in Nature, yet it puts none to- 
gether, but what really exiſt together, 


Upon the whole, 1 think that our Ideas as 


they are conſidered by the Mind, either in Re- 


ference to the proper Signification of their 
Names, or in Reference to the Reality of 
Things, may more properly be called right or 
wrong Ideas, according as they agree or diſa- 
gree with thoſe Patterns to which they are re- 
ferred. The Ideas that are in Mens Minds, 
ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs ſuch 


complex Ideas, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are 


jumbled together. All other Ideas are in them- 
ſelves right, and the Knowledge about them 
right, and true Knowledge, as exiſting in the 
Mind. But when we come to refer them to 


Patterns, or Archetypes, then they are capable 


of being wrong, as far as they agree or diſagree i 


with ſuch Archetypes. 
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Of the AFeciatien f Ideas. 


HERE is ſcarce any one that does not 
obſerve ſomething that ſeems odd to him, 


ang is in itſelf really extravagant in the Opini- 


2 | | Ons, 
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ons, Reaſonings, and AQtions of other Men. 
The leaſt Flaw: of this Kind, if at all different 


from his own, every one is quick-ſighted enough 


to perceive, and forward to condemn; and tho” 
he ſhould be guilty of much greater Unrea- 
ſonableneſs in his own Tenets and Conduct, it 


Will paſs unobſerved by him, of which ſhou'd 
it be pointed out, he will hardly be convinced. 
This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually im- 

puted to Education and Prejudice, and, for the 


moſt Part, truly enough; tho? that reaches not 


the Bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtind iy 


enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lics. Fdu- 
cation is often rightly aſſigned for the Cauſe; 


and Prejudice is a good general Name for the 


Thing itſelf; but yet I think he ovght to look 
a little farther, who would trace it to the Root 
it ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew 
whence this Flaw has its Original in very ſober 


and rational Minds, and wherein it conſiſts. For 


this being a Weakneſs to which all Men are lia- 
ble, and a Taint which univerſally infects Man- 


kind, the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it 


open. 


Some of our Ideas: have a natural Correſpon- 
dence and Connection one with another: It is 
the Office and Excellency of cur Reaſon to 
trace theſe, and hold them together in that Uni- 
on and Correſpondence which is founded in their 


peculiar Beings. Beſides this, there is another 


Connection of Ideas wholly owing to Chance cr 


Cuſtom; Ideas that in ee are not at all 
of a Kin, yet come to be ſo united in ſome Mens 


Minds, that 'tis very hard to ſeparate. them; 
they always ew COmpentys and the one no 
{ooner 
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ſooner comes into the Underſtanding, but its 
 Aﬀociate appcars with it; and if they are more 
than Two, the whole Gang, always infeparable, 
ſhew themſelves together. This ſtrong Combi- 
nation of Ideas not allied by Nature, the Mind 
makes in itſelf either voluntarily, or by chance: 
And hence it comes in different Men to be very 
different, according-to their different Iuclinati- 
ons, Educations, [ntereſls, &c. Cuſtom fettles 
Habits for Thinking in the Underſtanding, as 
well as of determining in the Will, and of Mo- 
tions in the Body; all which om to be but a 
Train of Motions in the animal Spirits, which 
once ſet a going, continue on in the ſame Tract 
they have been uſed to: Which by often trea- 
ding | is worn into a ſmooth Path, when the Mo- 
tion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were natural. 
As far as we can comprehend Thinking, our I. 
deas ſeem to be thus produced in our Minds; or 
if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual Train, 
when once they are put into that Tract, as 
well as it does to explain ſuch particular Moti— 
ons of the Body. 


This Connection of Ideas (in our Minds in 
themſelves looſe and independent one of another) 
15 of fo great Force as to fet us awry in our Ac- 

tions, as well moral as natural, influencing our 
Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Conceptions, and fo 
much, that perhaps there is not any one Thing 
that deſerves more to be looked aher cor Meri: 
our Attention. Thus the Ideas of Goblins, and 
Sprizhts have really no more to do with Dark 
nels than Light; yet let but a fooliſh Maid 
inculcate theſe often on the Mind of a Child, 
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and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall 


never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as 


he lives; but Darkneſs ' ſhall ever afterwards 
bring with it thoſe frightful Ideas. So likewiſe, 
if a Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any 


Place; or ſeen his Friend die in ſuch a Room; 
tho' thefe have in Nature nothing to do one 
with another, vet when the Idea of the Place 


occurs to his Mind, it brings that Pain and 
Diſpleaſure with it, that he formerly ſuffered 
there, he confounds them in his Mind, and can 


as little bear thawne as the other. 


Intellectual Habits, and Defects this Way con- 
tracted are not leſs frequent and powerful, but 
leſs obſerved. Let the Ideas of Being and Mat- 


ter be ſtrongly joined either by Education or 


much Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined 


in the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings 
will there be about ſeparate Spirits? Let Cuſtom | 


from the very Childhood but have joined Figure 


and Shape to the Idea of God, and what Ab- 


furdities will that Mind be liable to about the 
Jeity? Let the Idea of /nfallibility be joined 


| to any Perſon, and theſe two conſtantly toge- 


ther poſſeſs the Mind, and then one Body in 
two Places at once, ſhall be ſwallowed for a 
certain Truth, whenever that imagined infalli- 


ble Perſon didtates and demands Albert without 


Enquiry. 


Some ſuch wrong Combinations of Ideas will 
be found to eſtabliſh the irreconcileable Oppo- 
ſition between different Sects of Philoſophy and 
Religion : For we cannot imagine every one of 
their Followers to impoſe wilfully on himſelf, 
and knowingly refuſe Truth offered by plain 


Reaſon, 
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Reaſon. Intereſt, tho? it does a'great deal in 


the Caſe, yet cannot be thought to affect whole 


Sccieties of Men to ſo univerſal a Perverſeneſs, 


as that every one of them ſhould knowingly - 


maintain Falihood : Some at leaſt mutt be al- 
lowed to do what all pretend to; 5. e. to purſue 
Truth fincerely. That therefore which capti- 


vates their Reaſons, and leads Men of Sincerity 


blind old from common Senſe, will, when exa- 
mined, be found to be, what we have juſt men- 


tioned ; Some independent Ideas, are by Educa- 


tion, Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party 


ſo coupled in their Minds, that they always ap- 
pear there together, and they can no more ſe— 


parate them in their 'Thovghts, than if they 


were but one Idea; and they operate as if they 
were ſo. 'This gives Senſe to Jargon, Demon- 


ſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Non- 
ſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, 
J had almoſt ſaid of all the Errors in the World: 
Or if it does not reach as far, it is at leaſt 
the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it ob— 


tains this Influence, it hinders Men from ſee— 


ing and examining with that Freedom and In- 


: dependence they ſhould. The Confuſion of : 


two different Ideas which a cuſtomary Connec- 


tion of them in their Minds hath to them in 


Fffect made but one, this cannot but fill Mens 


Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings 195 
with ſalſe e eee 


Having thus given an Account of the nent 
nol Sorts and Extent of our Ideas, which are 


the Inſtruments or Materials of our Knowledge, 


I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what 
Ute the Underſtanding makes of them, and 
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What Knowledge we have by them. But up- 


on a nearer Approach, I find that there is 
ſo cloſe a Connection between Ideas and Words; 
and our abſtra& Ideas and general Words have 


ſo conſtant a Relation one to another, that it is 
impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diftindly of our 
Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſitions, 


without conſidering firſt, the Nature, Uſe and 


Signification of Language, which therefore mutt 
] be the Buſineis of the next Pock, | 
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Creature, made kirn not only with an 
| > wg and under a Neceſſity to have Fel- 
lowſhip with thoſe of his own Kind, but ſur- 


niſhed him alſo with Language, which was to 
be the great Inſtrument and common Tie of 


Society. Man therefore had by Nature his Or- 


gans ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate 


3 Sounds which we call W ords. o 


But beſides articulate Sond (which Birds 
may be taught to imitate) it was further necef- 
fary that he ſhould be able to uſe 2% $:rnds 


as Signs of internal Conceptions, and make them 


ſtand as Marks of the Ideas in his Mind, where- 
| by they N be made known to others. 


But it is not enough for the PerfeAion of 
Language, that Sounds can be mide Signs of 
Ideas, wunicfs theſe can be made uſe of, fo as to 
comprenend ſeveral particuiar Things ; for the 
brig gps of Words woutd have perplexed 
their Uſe, had every particular Thing need of 
a diftinct Name to be ſignified by. Jo remedy 
This In convenience, Language had yet a farther 


Improvement in the Ute of general Terms, 


whereby one Word was made to mark'a Multi - 
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OD having deſigned Man for a ſociable 
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tude of particular! Exiſtences; which 6 Yentagy- 


ous Uſe of Sounds was obtained only by the 
Difference of the Ideas they were made Signs 
of. Thoſe Names becoming general, which are 


made to ſtand for general Ideas; and thoſe re- 


maining Particular, where the Tdeas they are 


_ Uſed for are Particular. There are other Words 


which ſignify the Want or Abſence of Ideas, as 


 Tenorance, Barrenneſs, &c. which relate to boſe n 


troe Ideas, and n their Abſence. 


It is ober that the 5 whack ſtand 
for Actions and Notions quite removed from 


Senſe, are borrowed from ſenſible Ideas, v. g. 
to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, under- 
ſtand, adhere, conceive, inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſ- 


turbance, Tranquillity, &c. which are all ta- 


ken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, 


and applied to Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in 


its primary Signification, is no more than 


Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger. By which we 


may gueſs. what Kind of Notions they were, 
and whence derived; which filled the Minds of 


the firſt Beginners of Languages, and how Na- 
ture, even in the naming of Things unawares, 
ſuggeſted to Men the Originals of all their 
Knowledge: Whilſt to give Names that might 
make known to others any Operations they felt 
in themſelves, or any other Ideas, that came not 


under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow 
Words from the ordinary and known Ideas of 
| e | 


The better to underſtand the Uſe and Farce 
of Language, as ſubſervient to Knowledge, it 


Firſt, 
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- Firſt, To what it is wal Names in the Uſe 


of Language are immediately applied. 


Secondly, Since all (except proper Natmet) a are 


Generel, and ſo ſtand not for this or that ſingle 
Tbing, but for Sorts and Ranks; it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſider what thoſe Sorts and Kinds 
of Things are; wherein they conſiſt, and how 
they came to be made: This ſhall be conſidered 
in the following Chapters. 


eee POLE 
E 1 AP. II. 
Of the been, of Words. 


CAN, though he has great Variety of 
Thoughts, yet are they all within his own 


Breaſt inviſible and hidden from others, nor can of 


themſelves be made to appear. It was neceſſa- 
ry therefore, for the Comfort and Advantage of 
Society, that Man ſhould find out ſome external 
Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas might be 
made known to others. For which Purpoſe 
nothing was ſo fit, either for Number or Quick- 
neſs, as thoſe articulate Sounds, he found himſelf 
able to make. Hence Words came to be made 
Uſe of by Men, as Signs of their Ideas: Not 
upon Account of any Natural Connection be- 


tween articulate Sounds, and certain Ideas; 
for then there would be but one Language 


amongſt all Men; but a voluntary Impoſition, 
whereby ſuch a Word is made Arbitrarily the 
Mark of ſuch an Idea, The Uſe then of Words, 
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is to be ſenſible Marks of our Ideas; 2 the 


Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and imme - 


mediate Signification: In which they ſtand for 
nothing more but the Ideas in the Mind of him 


that uſes them. For when a Man ſpeaks. to 
another, it is that he may be underſtood; that 


is, that his Sounds may make known bis Ideas 


to the Hearer. 


Words — n Signs, cannot be im- 


poſed on Things we know not: This would be 


to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds with- 
out Signification. A Man cannot make his 
Words the Signs, either, of Qyalities in Things, 


or of Conceptiens in the Mind of another, where- 
of he has no Jdeas in his own. | 


Words in all Mens Mouths (chat ſpeak with 


any Meaning) ſtand for.the Ideas which thoſe 
that-uſe them have, and which they would ex- 


| preſs by them. Thus a Cnild that takes notice 


of nothing more in the Metal he hears called 


Sold, than the Yellow Colour, calls the fame Co- 
our in a Peacock's Tail Gold. Another, that 
\ hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining Yellow, 


great Weight ; and thing the Sound Gold ſtands, 


when he. uſes it for a complex Idea of a ſhining 


Yellow, and very weighty Subſtance. 


Though Words ſignify properly nothing but 
the Ideas in Mens Minds, yet they are in their 
Thoughts, ſecretly referred to Two other 
Things. 


| Firſt, They ſuppoſe 0 Words to be Marks 
| of kdeas in the Minds of other Men wuh | 


whom 
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| whom they communicate; elſe they could not 
diſcourſe intelligibly with one another: In this 


Caſe Men do not trouble themſelves to examine, 
whether their Ideas, and thoſe of other Men are 
the ſame; they think it ſufficient that they uſe 


the Word in the common Acceptation of that 


Language. 


* 


Sreondly, They ſuppoſe their Words to and 


alſo for the Reality of Things. 


Words then being . ae Win 
of Mens Ideas, whereby they expre's their 
Thoughts and Conceptions to others, there ari- 
ſes, by conſtant Uſe, ſuch a Connection be- 
tween certain Sounds, and the Ideas they ſtand 
for, that their Names are no ſooner heard, than 
they almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if 
the Objects themſelves, Sag: preſent to the 


b mn 


And bekauſe we do not examine preciſely the 
Significaton of Words, we often, by an inat- 


tentive Conſideration, ſet our Thoughts more on 


Words than Things: Nay, ſome (becauſe we 
often learn Words before we know the Ideas 
they ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral Words no other- 
wiſe than Parrots do, without any Meaning at 
all. But ſo far as Words are of Uſe ard Signi- 


| fication, ſo far there is a conſtant Connection 


between the Sound and the Idea; and a Deſig- 


nation that the one ſtands for the other; without 


which Application of them, "ry are nothing 
but e pE Noiſe. | 


Since 
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Since then Words Gonify only Mens peculiar 
Ideas, and that by an arbitrary Impbſition, it fol- 
lows that every Man has an inviolable Liberty 
to make Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes. 
It is true common Uſe, by a tacit Conſent ap- 


propriates certain Sounds to certain Ideas in all 
La: guages; which ſo far limits the Significati- 


on of each Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it 


to the ſame Ideas, he cannot ſpeak properly : 


And unleſs a Man's Words excite the {ame Ide- 


as, in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand 
for in ſpeaking, he cannot [peak intelligibly. 
But whatever is the Conſequence of any Man's 


Uſe of Words, different either from their pub- 
lick Uſe, or that of the Perſons to whom he 
addreſſes them, this is certain, their Significati- 
on in his Uſe of them is limited to his Ideas, 


bo they can be Signs of nothing elſe. 
FFC 


C H A 3 
3 General Terms. 
LL: Things that exiſt being Particulars, it 


might be expected that Words ſhould be 


ſo too in their Signification : But we find it quite 
otherwiſe; for moſt of the Words that compoſe 


all Languages are General Terms. This is. the 


BAER of Reaſon and Neceſſity, For, , 


Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particular 
Thing ſhould have a diſtin& peculiar Name, be- 
cauſe of the Impoffibility to have a diſtinCt Idea 

of 
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of every particular Thing, to retain its Minne, 
with its peculiar N to that Idea. 


| Secondly, It would be Uſzkſs, unleſs thoſe 


we (converſe with could be ſuppoſed to have 


theſe ſame Ideas in their Minds. For Names 


applied to particular Things, whereof I alone 
have the Ideas in my Mind, could not be ſig- 
nificant or intelligible to another,, who is not 
_ acquainted with all thoſe particular "TIE 
which had fallen under = Notice. 


Thirdly, It would be of no great Uk for the 
Improvement of Knowledge : Which though foun- 
ded in particular Things, enlarges itſelf by ge- 


neral Views; to which "Things, reduced into . 
Sorts under general Names, are properly ſub- 


ſervient. In Things where we have occaſion to 


conſider and diſcourſe of Individuals, and Par- 


ticulars, we uſe proper Names; as in Perſons, 
Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, &c. Thus 


we ſee that Jockeys have particular Names for 
their Horſes, becauſe they often have occaſion _ 
to mention, this or that particular Horſe, when | 


he is out of Sight. 


The next Thing to be conſidered, is how 
general Words come to be made. Words be- 
come general by being made Signs of general 


Ideas: Ideas become general by ſeparating from 


them the Circumſtances of Time, Place, or 
any cther Ideas that may determine them 'to 


this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way 


of Abſiraction they become capable of repreſent- 
ing more Individuals than one: Each of which 


having 
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having a Conformity to that abſtract Ala, is of 
that Sort. 


| But it may not be amiſs to trace our Notions 


and Names from their Beginning; and obſerve 
by what Degrees we proceed and enlarge our 
Ideas, from our firſt Infancy. It is evident, 


that the firſt Ideas Children get are only par— 


ticular, as of the Nurſe or Mother, and the 
'Names they give them are confined to theſe In- 


dividuals. Afterwards obſerving that there are 
a great many other Things in the World that 


reſemble them in Shape and other Qualities, 
thep frame an Idea which they find thoſe ma- 


articulars do paitake in; to that they give, 


oy 


with others, the Name Man, for Example; 


in this they make nothing new, but only leave 


out of the complex Idea they had of Peter, 
Jamer, Mary, &c. that which 1s peculiar to 


each, and retain only what is common to all. 


And thus they come to have a general Name, 
and a general /dea, 


By t the fame Method they advance to more 
general Names and Notions. For obſerving 
ſeveral Things that differ from the Idea of Man, 


and cannot therefore be comprehended under 


that Name. to agree with Man in ſome certain 
' Qualities, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, 
and uniting them into one Idea, they have ano- 


ther more general Idea, to which giving a 


Name, they make a Term of a more compre- 


henſive Extenſion. Thus by leaving out the 


Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignified by 
the Name Man, and retaining only a Body 
with Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, we 


form 
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form the Idea fignified by the Name Animal. 


By the ſame Way the Mind proceeds to Body, 


Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and ſuch 


univerſal Terms which ſtand for any Ideas what- 
ſoever. Hence we ſee that the whole Myſtery 


of Genus and Species is nothing elſe but ab//ra7 


Ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with Names 


_ annexed to them. 


This ſhews us the Reaſon why in defining 
Words we make Uſe of the Genus; namely, to 


fave the Labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſim- 


ple Ideas, which the next general Term ſtands 
for. From what has been ſaid it is plain, that 
General and Univerſal belong not to the real Ex- 


iſtence of Things; but are Inventions of the 


Underſtanding, made by it for its own Uſe, and 


concern only Signs, either Words or Ideas. 


It muſt be conſidered, i in the next Flace, what | 
Kind of Signification it is that general Words 
have. It is evident that they do not barely ſig- 


nify one particular Thing; for then they would 


Not be general Terms, but proper Names: Nei- 
ther do they ſignify a Plurality; for then Man 


and Men would ſignify the ſame Thing, or 
certain Species; but that which they ſignify is 
a Sort of Things, and this they do by being 
made a Sign of an abſ/irad Idea in the Mind, to 
which Idea, as Things exiſting are found to 


agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that 


Name, or to be of that Sort. 'The EjJences then 


of the Sorts. or Species of 'Things, are e nothing 
but theſe are Ideas. 


Tei is not denied here that Nature makes Things 


e and fo lays the Foundation of this Sort- 


ing 
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ing and Claſſing: But the Sorts or Species them + 
ſelves are the Workmanſhip of Human Under- 


ſtanding; ſo that every diſtin& al/trad Idea is 
a diſtin Eſſence, and the Names that ſtand tor 


Auch diſtinct Ideas, are the Names of Things 


eſſentially different. Thus Oval, Circle, Rain 
and Snow, are eſſentially different. To make 


this clearer, it may not be amiſs to conſider the 


e Significations of the Word Eſſence. 


Firft, It may be taken for the very Being of 
any Thing whereby it is, What it is, and gives it 
its Exiſtence : Thus the real internal (but un- 
known) Conſtitution in Sub/ances, may be called 
their Eſſence. T his is the proper enen 


of the Word. 


Ferondiy, In the Schools the Word Eſſence as 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Con- 


ſtitution of Genus and Species: It is true, there 


is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the 
Sorts of Fhings; and it is paſt Doubt there 
muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, ori which any 
Collection of imple Ideas co-exiſting, muſt 
depend. But it being evident, that Things are 


ranked into Sorts, under Names only as they a- 


gree to certain a5tra Ideas, to which we have 


annexed thoſe Names, the Eſfence' of each Ge- 


mus or Species is nothing but the aH Idea, 
which the Name ſtands for; this the Word 
Eſſence imports in its moſt familiar Uſe, without 
any Regard to its real Conſtitution. | 


"Theſe two Sorts of Eſſence may not be anfitly 
termed the one real, the other nominal. Be- 
tween the nominal Eſſence and the Name, there 


is ſo near a a Connection, that the Name of any 


Sort 
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Sort of Things cannot be attributed to any par- 


ticular Being but what has this Eflence, where- 


by it anſwers that abſiratt Idea, whereof that 
Name is the Sign. 


Segen the real Eſſences of corporeal 
Subſtances, there are two Opinions. 


Fir/?, Some uſing the Word Eſſence for they 
know not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of 


thoſe Eſſences, according to which all natural 


Things are made, and of which they equally 


partake, and do become of this or of that Spe- | 
cies. 


Secondly, Others look on all rat Things 


to have a real, but unknown Conſtitution of 
their inſenſible Parts, from whence ftow their 


ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diftinguiſh 


them one from another; and according to which 
we rank them into Sorts, under common De- 


nominations. The former Suppoſition ſeems 
Irreconcileable with the frequent Production of 
Monſters, in all the Species or Animals: Since 
it is impoſſible that two Things partaking of the 
ſame real Eſſence, ſhould have different Proper- 


ties. But were there no other Reaſon againſt 


it, yet the Suppoſition of Efences which cannot 
be known, and the making them to be that 


which diſtinguiſheth the Species of Things, is 


ſo wholly uſeleſs and unſerviceable to any Part 


of Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to 


make us lay it by. 


We may further obſerve, that the nominal 
and real Eſſences of ſimple Ideas and Modes are 
aways the + ſane} but in Sub ſtances, always quite 

different. 
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different. Ihus a Figure, including a Space 


between Three Lines, is the real as well as 
nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; it being that 
Foundation from which all its Properties flow, 
and to which they are inſeparably annexed: 


But it is far otherwiſe in Gold, or any other Sort 
of Subſtance; it is the real Conſtitution of its 


inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Pro- 


perties that are to be found in it; of which Con- 


ſtitution or inſenſible Parts ſince we know not, 
nor have any particular Idea, we can have no 


Name that is the Sign of it. But yet it is its 
Colour, Weight, Pu bility, and Fixednefs, &c. 


which makes it to be Cold, or gives it a Right 


to that Name; which is therefore its nominal 
Eſſence, ſince nothing can be called Gold, but 
what has a Conformity to that e ee 
Es to which that Name is annexed, 


4 hat Eine are but 9 . "of 1 may 


farther appear by their being held ingenerable 
and incorruptible. This cannot be true of the 
real Conſtitution of Things. All Things in Na- 
ture (ſave the AUTHOR of it) are liable to 
change: Their real Eſſences and Conflitutions 
are deſtroyed and periſh ; But as they are Ideas 
eſtabliſhed in the Mind, they remain immuta- 
ble. For whatever becomes of Alexander, or 
Bucephalus, the Ideas of Man and Horſe remain 


the ſame. By theſe Means; the Eſſence of a 


Species reſts ſafe and entire, without the Exiſ- 
tence of one Indinidual of that Kind, 


It is evident 3 | that this a of the 


Immutability of Eſſences proves them to be on- 


ly abſtract Ideas, and is founded on the Relati- 
N 5 
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on eſtabliſhed between them andcertain Sounds, 
as Signs of them, and will always be true, as 


long as the ſame Name can have the ſame Sig- 


nification. = Þ 
FO XN NL I EE CE 


£44: AP. IV; 
of the Names of finple Ideas. 


-O RD 8 tho they ſignify nothing im- 

ma diately, but the Ideas in the Mind 

of the Speaker; yet we ſhall find that the 
Names of ſimple Ideas, mixed Modes, and na- 


tural Subſtunces have each of them, ſomething 
peculiar: And, 


Fir/?, The Names of ample Ideas and Slo. 
ces, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, inti- 


mate ſome real Exiſtence, from which they were 


derived as iheir Original, and Pattern : Lot 


the Names of mixed Modes terminate in the 
Idea that is in the Mind, not extending the 


Thoughts any further. 


Secondly, The Names of ſimple Ideas and Mix- 


ed Modes ſignify the real as well as nominal Eſ- 
ſences of ee Species: The Names of $:5- 


flances ſignify. rarely, if ever any Thing, but 


barcly the nominal Eſſences of thoſe 1 8 


Third iy, The Names of /. mple Ideas are not 
capable of Definitians; thole of complex Ideas 
are: The Reaſon of which ] ſtall thew from 


the | 
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the Nature of our Ideas, and the Signification 


of Words. 


It is agreed that a Definition is nothing elſe 
but the ſhewing the Meaning of one Word by 
ſeveral other, not ſynonymous Terms. The Mean- 
ing of Words being only the Ideas they are made 
to ſtand for; the Meaning of any Term 1s then 
ſhewed, or the Word defined, when by other 
Words the Idea it is made the Sign of, is, as it 


were, repreſented or ſet before the View of 


another, and thus its Signification aſcertained. 
The Names then of /imple Ideas are incapable 
of being defined, becauſe the ſeveral Terms 


of a Definition ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they 


can altogether by no Means repreſent an Idea 
which has no Compoſition or Parts at all, and 
therefore a Definition, which is but the ſhewing 
of the Meaning of one Word, by ſeveral o- 
thers not ſignifying each the ſame Thing, can 
in the Names of ſimple Ideas have no Place. 


The not obſerving this Difference in our I- 
deas, has occaſioned thoſe ſriffing Definitions 


which are given us of ſome ſimple Ideas; ſuch. 


as is that of Motion, viz. The Ad of a "Bring 
in Power, as far Joes: as in Towers 


The Nee itte who lefing Kon to be a 
Paſſage from one Place to another, what do they 
more than put one {ynonymous Word fur ano— 


ther? For what is Paſſage other than Motion? 


Nor will the ſucceſſive Application of the Parts 
of the Superficies of one Body to thoſe of ano- 


ers which the Carteſrans give us, prove a 
much 
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much better Definition of Motion when well 


| exatnined. 


The AA of Perſpic OUS, As . forth as 3 


cuous, is another Heripatel. Definition of a ſim- 


ple Idea, which it is certain can never make the 


meaning of the Word Light, which it pretends 


to define, to be under ſtood by a blind Man. And 


when the Carteſians, tell us that Light is a great 
Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on 
the Bottom of the Eye; theſe Words would ne- 
ver make the Idea the Word Light ſtands for, 


known to a Man that had it not before. 


Simple Ideas then can only be got by the — 5 


preſſions Objects themſelves make on our Minds, 
by the proper Iulets appointed to each Sort. 


It they are not received this Way, all the Words 
in the World, will never be able to produce 


in vs the Ideas, they ſtand for. Words being 


Sounds, can produce in us no other ſimple Ideas 
than of thoſe very Sourds, nor cxcite any in us, 


but by that voluntary Connection, which they 
have with ſome Ideas, that common Uſe has made 
them the Signs of: And therefore he that has 
not before received into his Mind, by the proper 


Inlet, the ſimple Jdea, which any Word ſtands 
for, can never come to know the Signification 


of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
what, oe ver. 


But in complex Ideas which conſiſt of ſeveral 


ſimple ones, the Caſe is quite otherwiſe ;. for 5 
Words ſtanding for thoſe ſeveral fimple 1255 


that make up the Compoſition, may imprint 


complex Ideas in the Mind, that never were 


there 
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there before, and fo make their Neri, to be 
underſtood. In them Definitions take Place. 
Thus the Word Rainbow, to one who knew all 


thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that PDE 
nomenon, might, by enumerating the Figure, 


Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order of the Colours, 
be ſo well defined, that it Ye be Py 
underſtood. 


The Names of Gehe Ideas, Subſtances, aſd 
mixed Modes have allo this Difference, that thoſe 


of mixed Modes ſtand for Ideas perfectly arbi- 


trary, being wholly the Creatures of the Mind: 
Thoſe of Sulſtances are not perfeAly fo, but 


refer to a Pattern, tho' with ſome Latitude; 


and thoſe of fimple Ideas are perfectly taken 
from Objeas without us, to them we are entire- 
iy dependent for their Exiſtence, the Mind in 


| this Cafe being wholly paſſive. 


The Names of * imple Modes differ little from 
thoſe of femple Ideas. 


CE CL CEL CEL 
C H A P. V. 
Of the Names of TOY Modes and Relations. 


N F, Names of due Modes being gene 


ral, they ſtand, as has been eee for 
Sorts or Species of Things, each of which has 


its peculiar Eſſence. The Eſſence of theſe Spe- 
cies alſo, as has been ſhewed, are nothing but 


the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to which the 
Name is annexed, Thus far the Names and 


Eſſences 
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Fſſences of mixed Modes, have nothing but 
what is common to them, with other Ideas: but 


if we take a nearer Survey of them, we ſhall 
find that they have ſomething peculiar, which 


may deſerve our Attention. 


And Firſt, The Ideas they and 601 or the 
Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed Modes, 


are made by the Underſtanding ; wherein wk 
differ from theſe of ft  Jmple Ideas. 


e They are made aidiirirlly; without 
Patterns, or Reference to any real Fxiſtence, 
| wherein they differ from thoſe of SB/lances. 
The Mind unites and retains certain ColleGtions, 


as ſo many diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas, whilſt other 


Combinations that as often occur in Nature, 
and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward Things, 


paſs neglected without particular Names, or 
Specifications. 


The Mind in forming theſe complex Ideas, 
makes no new Idea, but only puts together thoſe 
which it had before, wherein it periorms ee 
Things. Firſt, it chuſes a certain Number, 
Secondly, it gives them Connection, and com- 
bines them into one Idea. Thirdly, it unites them 


together by a Name; all which may be done be- 
fore any one Individual of that Species of Modes 
ever exiſted: As the Ideas of Hacrilege or Adu I. 


tery might be framed, before either of them was 
committed; and we cannot doubt but Legifla- 
tors have often made Laws about Species of 
Actions, which were only the Creatures of their 


own Underſtandings. 


8 But 


i 


But though mixed Modes depend on the Mind, 
and are made arbitrarily ; yet they are not made 
at random, and jumbled together without any 
Reaſon at all, but are always made for the Con- 
venience of Communication, which is the chief 


nd of Language, and therefore ſuch Combi- 


nations are only made, as Men have ſrequent 
Occaſions to mention them. 'Thus Men hav- 
ing joined to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of 
Father and Mother, and ſo made a diſtin& Spe- 
cies from the killing of a Man's Son or Neigh- 
hour, becauſe of the different Heinouſneſs of the | 
Crime, and the diſtin& Puniſhment due to it, 


found it neceſſary to mention it by a diſtinct 


Name, which is the End of making that diſtinct 
Combination. 


In herd Modes it is the Name that ſeems to 
| Preſerve their Eſſences, and to give them their 


laſting Duration. The Collection of Ideas is 


made by the Mind, but the Name is as it were 

the Knot which ties them faſt together : Hence 
we ſeldom take any other for diſtinct Species of 
mixed Modes, but ſuch as are expreſſed by Names. 

We muſt obſerve that the Names of mixed Modes 
always ſignify the real Eſſences of their Species, 
which being nothing but the abſtract complex 
Ideas, and not referred to the real Exiſtence of 
Things; there is no Suppoſition of any Thing 
more ſignified by any Name of a mixed Made, 


but barely that complex Idea the Mird itſelf has 


formed, which is all it would expreſs by it, and 
is that on which all the Properties of the He- 


cies 6s depend, and from which, + alone. they. flow; 
= 
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and therefore in theſe the real and nominal Eſ- 
ſence are the ſame. 


This alſo ſhews the Reaſon why the Names 
of mixed Modes are commonly got, before the 
Ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known: Be- 


cauſe there being no Species of theſe ordinarily 


taken Notice of, but ſuch as have Names, and 
thoſe Species being complex Ideas made arbitra- 
rily by the Mind, it is convenient, if not neceſ- 
ſary, to know the Names, before we learn the com- 
plex Ideas; unleſs a Man will fill his Head with 
« Number of abſtract complex Ideas, which o- 
thers having no Names for; he has nothing to do 
with, but to lay by and forget again. In thg Be- 
ginning of Languages it was neceſſary to have 
the Idea before one gave it the Name; and fo 
it is ſtill, where anew complex Idea is to be made, 


and a Name given it. But this concerns not the 
Languages in Uſe, which have provided for the 


Ideas Mankind want to communicate to each 
other ; and in ſuch, Children learn the Names 
of mixed Modes before they acquire their Ideas. 


In fimple Ideas and Subſtances I grant it is other- 


wiſe; which being ſuch Ideas as have a real Exiſ- 


tence and Union in Nature, the Ideas or Names 


are got, one before the other, as it happens. 


What has been ſaid here of mixed Modes, is 
with very little Difference applicable to Relations 
alſo: Which ſince every Man himſelf may ob- 
ſerve, I need not enlarge 01 ON. 
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of 1 the Names of * $a) flances. 


1H E common Names if Subſtance ſtand for 


Sorts as well as other general Terms; that 


„ for ſuch complex. Ideas, wherein ſeveral par- 


fieber Subſtarces do, or might agree, by Vir— 
tue of which they are capable of being compre— 


hended in one common Conception, and be ſig- 


nified by one Name; 1 ſay, ds or might agree, 


tor tho? there be but one S/ exiſting, yet the 


Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more Sub- 


ſtances, if there were ſeveral, might each agree 


in it; is as much a Syrt, as if there were as ma- 
ny Suns as there are Stats. 


The Meaſure and Radars of each Sort 
whereby it is conſtituted that particular Sort, 
and diſtinguiſhed from others, is what we call 
its E ſſence; which is that abſtract Idea to which 
the Name is annexed, ſo that every Thing 
contained in that Idea, is effential to that Fort. 
This I call nominal Ffſence, to diſtinguiſh it 
from that real Conſtitution of Syb/fances, on 
which this nominal Ffſence, and all the Pro- 


- perties of that Sort depend, and may be cal- 
led its real Ff/cnee: Thus the nominal Eſſence 


of Gold is that complex IGea the Word Gold 


ſtands for, let it be for Inſtance a Body, yellow, 
weighty, malleable, jufible, and fixed: But its 


al Ffſence is the Conrftitution of its inſenſible 


_y +» 


Farts, en bis E thoiz Qualities and all its other 
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ä Properties depend, which are wholly unknown 


to us. 


That Bſnce, in the ordinary Uſe of the Word, 


relates to Sorts, appears from hence, that if we 


take away the abſtract Ideas by which we ſort 
Individuals, and rank them under common 


Names, then the Thought of any Thing eſſen- 


tial to any of them inſtantly vanithes : Wehave 


no Notion of the one without the other, which 
plainly ſhews their Relation. No Property is 
thought eſſential to any Individual whatloever, 
Ptill the Mind reters it to ſome Sort or Species 


of Things, and then preſently, according to 
the abſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomething fs 
found eſſential; ſo that eſſential or not eſſenti- 


al, relates only to our abſtract Ideas, and the 


Names annexed to them, which ſhews, that 
whatever particular Thing has not in it thoſe 


Qualities contained in the abſtra#t Idea which 
any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked 


under that Species, nor called by that Name; 


-fince that abſtract Idea is the very Fſſerce of 
that Species. Thus if the Idea of Ban with 
ſome People be bare Extenſion, or If ace, then 


Solidity is not eflential to Body: It i bh 
make the Idea to which they vive the Nam 

Body to be Solidity and Extenfion ; then Sol. by 
ty is eſſential alſo to Body, Tt hat alone there 


fore is conſidered as eflential, which makes a 
2 Part of the omplex Talon the Name : of a Sort 


ſtands for, without which no particular Thing 


can be reckoned of that Sort, nor be entitle 50 to 


that Name. | 
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Sub/lances are diſtinguiſhed into Sorts and Spe- 
cizs by their nominal Eſſence; for it is that alone, 
that the Name which is the Mark of the Sort 
ſignifies : And the Species of Things to us are 
nothing but the ranking them under diſtinct 
Names, according to the complex Ideas in Us, 
and not according to preciſe, diſtinct, real Hſſen- 
ces 1n Them, I 


We .cannot rank and ſort Things by their 


real Eſſences, becauſe we know them not: Our 
Faculiies carry us no farther in the Knowledge 


of Subſtances, than a Collection of thofe ſenſi- 


ble Ideas we obſerve in them. But the internal 
Conſtitution whereon their Properties depend, 
is utterly unknown to us. This is evident when 
ue examine the Stones we tread on, or the 


Tron we handle: We ſoon find that we know 


not their Make, and can give no Reaſon of 
the different Qualities we find in them; and 
yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the 
fine Contrivances and inconceivable real Effen- 
ces of Plauts and Animals, every one knows. 
The Workmanſhip of the all-wife and-power- 
fu] GO, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, 
and every Part thereof, farther exceeds the 
Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and in- 
telligent Man, than the beſt Contrivance of the 
moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conceptions of 


the maſt ignorant of rational Creatures. In. 


_ vain therefore do we pretend to range Things 
into Sorts, and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, 
under Names by their real Eſſences, that are ſo 
far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. 


But 
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But tho? the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are 


made by the Mind, they are not yet made fo 
arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the 


making of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, 

Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, 
have ſuch an Union as to make but one Idea, 
how e een ſoe ver. 


Secondly, That the particular ions ſo united 


be exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs: For 
if two abſtract complex Ideas differ either in 
Number or Sorts of their component Parts, they 
make two different, and not one and the ſame 


Eſſence. 


In the Firſt of theſe, the Mind in making its 


complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Na- 
ture, and puts none together which are not ſup- 


poſed to have an Union in Nature. For Men 


obſerving certain Qualities always joined and 
_ exiſting together therein copy Nature, and of 
Ideas ſo united, make their complex Ones of 
Subſtance. 


Secondly, Tho the Mind in makin its com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances, never puts any toge- 
ther that do not really, or are not ſuppoſed to 


co-exiſt : Yet the Number it combines depends 


upon the various Care, Induſtry or Fancy of 


him that makes it. Men generally content 
themſelves with ſome few obvious Qualities, 
and often leaves out others as material and as 


firmly united as e that they take in. 


. In 
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In Bodies organized and propagated by Seeds, 
as Vegetables and Animals, the Shape 1s that which 
to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characte- 
riſtical Part that determines the Species: In moſt 
other Bodies not propagated by Seed, it is the 
Cilur we chiefly fix on, and are moſt led by. 
Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are 
apt to imagine all the other Qualities compre- 
hended in our complex Idea of Gold, to be there 
"allo, 


Tho? the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are 
all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they 
are all, or moſt of them very imperfect: And 
ſince the Compoſition of the complex Ideas is in 
ſeveral Men very different, we may conclude 
that theſe Boundaries of Spectes are as Mer, 
and not as Nature makes them; if at leaſt there 
are in Nature any ſuch prefixed Eounds. 


It is true, that many particular Subſtances are 
ſo made by Nature, that they have an Agree- 
ment and Likeneſs one with another, ang fo af- 
ford a Foundation of being ranked into Sorts: 
But the ſorting of Things by us, being in Or- 
der to naming and comprehending them under 
general Terms, I cannot ſee how it can be pro- 
perly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of 
the Species of Things. But if it be fo, our 
Boundaries of Species, are not exactly con form- 
able to Nature. 


If the firſt Sorting of Individuals dependre on 
the Mind of Man, variouſly collecting the ſim- 
ple Ideas, that make the nominal Lſſence h the 

owelt. 
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loweſt Species; it is much more evident that 


the more comprebenſive Claſſes, called Genera, do 


ſo. In forming more general Ideas they may 


comprehend different Sorts, the Mind leaves 
out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and 
puts. into its new. Collection only ſuch Ideas as 

8 
out thoſe Qualities which are peculiar to Gold, 
Silver, Sc. and retaining a complex Idea, made 
up of thole that are common to each Species, 
there is a new Genus conſtituted, to which the 
Name Metal is annexed, 


So that in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and 
Specres, the Genys or more comprehenfive is but 
a partial Conception of what is in the SHecice, 


and the Species but a partial Idea of what is to 


be found in each Individual In all which there 


is no new Thing made, but only more or leſs 
comprehenſive Signs, whereby we may be ena- 
| bled to expreſs ina few Syllables great Numbers 


of particular Things, as they agree in more or 
leſs general Conceptions, which we have fra- 
med for that Purpoſe. If theſe %a genera] 


Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in Reſpect of a certain eftabliſhed Relation be- 


tween them, and certain Names, which are 
made Uſe of to ſignify them, and not in Reſ. 


pect of any Thing exiſting as made by Na- 
ture. 


. 


This 18 adjusted to the true End of Speech, 


which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt Wav ot. 


communicating our Notions. This is the pro- 
per Buſineſs of Genus or Species + And this Men 


do without any Conſidetation of real Eſſences 
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and ſubſtantial Forms, which come not within 
the Reach of our Knowledge, when we think 
of thoſe Things; nor within the Signification 
of our Words when we diſcourſe with others. 


N l eee eee 
Be SY} H A P. VII. 
* Particle, 
B tstDbEs Wordi, which are dic Hamarar 


Ideas in the Mind, there are others made 


Uſe of to ſignify the Connection that the Mind 

ives to Ideas or Propoſitions one with. another, 
and to intimate ſome particular Achion of its 
own at that Time, relating to thoſe Ideas. This 
it does ſeveral Ways; as 7s, is not, are Marks 


of the Mind affirming or denying. Beſides | 
which, the Mind in declaring its Sentiments 


to others connects not only the Parts of Propo- 
ſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, 
to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 


'The Words 86 that Connection the 
Mind gives to ſcveral Affirmations and Negati- 


ens, Which it unites in one continued Reaſoning 


or Narration, are called Particles. And it is in 
the right Uſe of theſe, that more particularly 
conſiſts the Clearneſs and Beauty of a good 


Style. To expreſs the Dependence of his 
Thoughts and Reaſonings one upon another, a 


Man Sf have Words to ſhew what Connec- 


tion, Reſtriction, Diſtiaction, Wee Em- 


phahs, 
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phaſis, e. he gives to each reſpective Part of 


his Diſcourſe. 


Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly, without 


a clear View of the Poſtures, Stands, Turns, 


Limitations, Exceptions, and ſeveral other 
Thoughts of the Mind: Of theſe there are a 


great Variety, much exceeding the Number of 


Particles that moſt Languages have to expreſs 
them by; for which Reaſon it happens that 
moſt of theſe Particles have divers and ſome- 


times almoſt oppoſite Significations. Thus the 


Particle But in Engliſh, has ſeveral very different 


Significations; as, But 10 ſay no more: Here it 
| intimates a Stop of the Mind in the Courſe it 
was going, before it came to it. [/aw but two 

Planet: He g | | r 
Senſe to what is expreſſed with an Excluſion of 


re it ſhews that the Mind limits the 


all other: You Pray, but it is not that God would 


bring you to the true Religion, but that be would 


tonfirm you in your own, The former of theſe 


intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of ſome- 


thing otherwiſe than it ſhould be: The latter 
ſhews, that the Mind makes a direct Oppoſiti- 
on between that and what goes before. A A- 
nimals have Senſe, but a Dog is an Animal. Here 


it ſignifies the Connection of the latter Propo- 
fition with the former. To theſe, divers other 


Significations of this Particle might be added, 
if it were neceſſary to examine it in its full 


Latitude, 


I intend not here a full Explication of this 


Sort of Signs, the Inſtances I have produced in 
this one may give Occaſion to reflect on their 


Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
EE Contemp⸗ 
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Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds 


in diſcourſing, which it has found a Way to in- 
timate to others by theſe Particles, {ome where- 


of conſtantly, and others in certain Conſtructi- 
ons, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contain- 
ed 1 in them. 
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C H A P. VIII 
Of abſera e and concrete Terms. . 


| HE Mind, as has been ſhewn, has a 
| Power to abſtract its Ideas whereby the 
Tn FP of Things are diſtinguiſhed: Now each 
abſtrad Idea being diſtin, ſo that the one can 
never be the other, the Mind will, by its intut- 
tive Knowledge perceive their Difference; ard 
therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole Ideas 
can ever be affirmed one of another: Nor does 
the common Uſe of Language permit that any 
two abſtract Words or Names of abſtract Ideas, 
fhould be affirmed one of another, v/Zz. Huma- 
nity is Raticnality. All our Affirmations are on- 
ly incencrete, Which is the affirming one ab- 
raft Idea to be joined to another: Which ab- 
7 irate} Ideas in SubNances, may be of any Sort, 
tho* the moſt of them are of Powers: As a 


Man is white, ſignifies, that the Thing, that 


has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eſ- 
ſence of Whitene/s, which is only a Power to 
produce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, wheſe 
Eyes can diſcover common Objects. In all the 
reſt theſe are little elle but Relations. 
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This Diſtinction of Names ſhews us alle the 


Difference of our Ideas: For, if we obſerve 


them, we ſball find, that our ſimple Ideas have 


all abſtracit as well as concrete Names: The one 
whereof is (to ſpeak in the Language of Gram- 


marians) a Subſtantive, the other an Adjective; 


as Whiteneſs, white, Sweetneſs, ſweet, & c. The 


like alſo holds in our Ideas cf Modes and Rela- 
tions, as Juſtice, juſt, Equality, equal, &c. But 


as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have very few 


abſtract Names at all. Thoſe few that the 
Schools have invented, as Animalitas, Humanitas, 


&c. hold no Proportion with the infinite Num- _ 
ber of Names of Subſtances, and could never 

get Admittance into common Uſe, or obtain 
the Licence of publick Approbation; Which 
leems to intimate the Confeſſion of all Man- 


kind, that they have no Ideas of the real Eſſen- 
ces of Subſtances, ſince they have no Names 
for ſuch Ideas. It was only the Doctrine of /ub- 


ſtantial Forms, ard the Confidence of miſtaxken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge they had not, which 
firſt coined, and then introduced - Animalitas, 

Humanitas, and the like: which yet went very 
little farther than their own Schools, and could 
never get to be current amongſt underſtanding 
Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar 

amongſt the Romans; but in a far different 


Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Effence of 


any Subſtance; but was the abſtract Name of a 


Mode, and its concrete Humanus not Homa. 
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C H A P. IX. 
07 the Imperfettion of Wards. 


AO examine the Perfection or Imperſeclion 


of Words, it is neceſſary to conſider their 
Vie and End, which is twofold, Firft, to record 


our own Thoughts: Secontly, to communicate 
our Thoughts to others: The Firft is for the 


Help of our own Memories, whereby we do as 


it were talk to ourſelves: For this Purpoſe any 
Words may ſerve our turn: Words being arbr- 
trary Signs,, we may uſe which we pleaſe for 
this Pur poſe; and there will be no Impetfection 
in them, if we conſtantly uſe the fame Signs 
for the fame lies. 


ene As to a by Wotds; ; that 


too has a double Uſe: Firſt, their emp Uſes. 
which is ſuch a Communication of Thoughts 
and Ideas by Words, as may ſerve in common 


Converſation and Commerce, about the ordina- 
ry Affairs and Occurrentes of civil Life. Se- 


contliy, the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, by 

which I mean ſuch an Uſe of them, as may 
ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of Things, 
and to expreſs certain and undoubted Truths in 


general Propoſitions; which the Mind may reſt 


upon, and be fatisfied with, in its Search after 
true Knowledge : Theſe two Uſes are very diſ- 


tin, and much leſs ExaQtneſs will ſerve 1 in the 


ones thay 1 in the other. 
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The End of Language in Communication is 
to be under ſtood; that is, to excite by Sounds in 
the Hearer, the fame Ideas which they ſtand for 


in the Mind of the Speaker. The Doubtfulneſs 


and Uncertainty of their Signification, which 
is the Imperfection we are here ſpeaking of, has 


its Cauſe more in the Ideas themfelves than in 
any Incapacity in the Sounds to ſignify them; 


for in that Regard they are all equally perfect. 
That then which makes the Difference, is the 
Difference of Ideas they ſtand for, which muſt 


be learned and retained by thoſe who would diſ- 


_ courſe together intelligibly. Now this is diffi- 
Cult in theſe Caſes. 4 5 


Firſt, Where the Ideas they ſtand for are've- 


ry complex. Hence the Names of mixed Modes 


are liable to great Uncertainty and Obſcurit 
in their Signification; for here the Idea being 
made up of many Parts, it is not eaſy to form 


and retain it exadly. Of this Sort chiefly are 


moral Words, which have ſeldom in two diffe- 


rent Men, the ſame preciſe Signification. 


Secondly, Where the 1 they ſtand for, 


have no certain ConneQion in Nature, and 


therefore no ſettled Standard to re&ify and ad- 


juſt them by. This again is the Caſe of the 
Names of mixed Modes, which are Aſſemblages 
of Ideas put together at Pleaſure. ' Common 


Uſe indeed regulates the Meaning of Words 


pretty well for common Converſation, but it is 


not ſufficient to adjuſt them to Philoſophical 
Diſcourſes, there being ſcarce a Name of an 


very complex Idea, which | in common Uſe has 
. not 
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not a Stent Latitude; and is not made the Sign 
of far different Ideas. 


„The Way of learning theſe Names greatly 
| . to the Doubtfulneſs of their Sig- 
nification. For we may obſerve that Chil- 
dren are taught the Names of ſimple Ideas, and 
Subſtances, by having the Things ſhewn them; 
and then they repeat the Name that ſtands for 
it; as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, &c. But in 
mixed Modes the Sounds are learned firſt, and 
Men are to learn afterwards their Signification, 
by their own Obſervation and Induſtry, or the 
Explication of others, which is the Reaſon that 
theſe Words are little more than bare Sounds in 
the Minds of moſt, becauſe few are at the Pains 
to ſettle their ideas and Notions preciſely; and 
thoſe which are, make them the Signs of Ideas, 
different from what others underſtand by them, 
2851 is the Occaſion of moſt Diſputes. 


Lbirah, Where the Signification of a Word 
is referred to a Standard which is not eaſily 
known: This is the Cafe of the Names of Hub- 
flances, which being ſuppoſed to ſtand for their 
real Effences, muſt cds be of uncertain Appli- 
cation, becauſe theſe Eſſences are utterly un- 
known; and it will be impoſſible to know what 
is, or is not Antimony, when that Word is to 
ſtand for the real Effence of it; whereof we 
have no Idea at all. 


Or ſuppoſe Mete Names only ſtand for 800 pe 
Iden as found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, yet 
thus they will be liable to great Uncertainty 
too: Becauſe theſe W Ideas being very nu- 
— 1 | mefous, 
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merous, Men frame different Ideas of the fame 
Subjects, by putting different Ideas into their 


complex one; of ſuch Subſtances, ſeveral Men 
obſerve ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance, 
and none of them all; who having but imper- 
tect Deſcriptions of Things, can have but un- 
certain Significations of Words. 


Fourthly, Where the Sdification of - the 
Word, and the real Eſſence of the Thing, are 
not the Tame, which is ſtill the Caſe of Sub- 


| ſtances. From hence we may obſerve, 


Firſt, That the Names of ſimple Ideas are 
leaſt liable to Miſtakes : Firſt, Becauſe the Ideas 


they ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Percep- 


tion, are eaſier got, and more clearly retained, 
than the more complex ones of Subſtances and 
mixed Modes. Secondly, Becauſe they are not 


referred to any other Eſſence, but barely that 


Perception they immediately ſigrify. 


Secondly, Names of imple Mades are next to 


ſimple Ideas, leaft liable to Doubt or Uncertain- 


ty, eſpecially thoſe of Figure and Number, of 


which Men have lo clear and diſtin Ideas. 


Thirdly 'y, IT el Blr, when they are com- 
poſed of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, their 


Names are clear and diſtinct enough; but when 


they comprehend a great Number of ſimple 


Ideas, are commonly of a OT, doubtful and 
uncertain Signification, ” TR 


PFourthly, The Names of Sub Nances eig ans 
nexed to Ideas, that are neither the real Eſſen- 
| | ces, 
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ces, nor exact Repreſentations of Things, are 


liable to fill. greater Imperfection, when we 
come to a philoſophical Uſe of them. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Abuſe of Wards. 


ESIDES the Imperfection that is natu- 
rally in Language, and the Obſcurity and 
_ Confuſion that are ſo hard to be avoided in the 
Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults 
and Negle&s which Men are guilty of, in this 
Way of Communication, whereby they render 
theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtinct in their Signi- 
fication, than they ought to be. 


Firſt, In this Kind, the firſt and moſt palpa- 
ble Abuſe is, the uſing of Words, without clear 
and diſtin Ideas; or, which is worſe, Signs 


without any Thing ſignified. Of theſe there 
are two ern 8 


1. 9 may obſerve, in all Latiguagess cer- 
tain Words, that, if examined, will be found, 
in their firſt Original, and their appropriated 
Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and diſtin& 
Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral 
'Se&s of Philoſophy and Religion have intro- 
duced, For their Authors, or Promoters, ei- 
ther affecting ſomewhat ſingular, and out of 
the Way of common Apprehenſions, or to ſup- 
port ſome ſtrange Opinions, or cover ſome 


ſeaknefs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to 


coin 
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coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come 
to be examined, may juſtly be called ini. 


cant Terms, For, having either had no deter- 


minate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch 


48, 1 well examined, will vg found inconſiſt- 
ent, it is no Wonder if afterwards, in the vul- 


gar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt 


thoſe who think it enough to have them often 


in their Mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing Charac- 
ters of their Church, or School, without much 


troubling their Heads to examine what are the 


preciſe Ideas they ftand for. I ſhall not need | 


here to heap up Inſtances, every one's Reading 
and Converſation will ſuffictently furniſh him: 


or, if he wants to be better ſtored, the great 
Mint-maſters of theſe Kind of Terms, I mean 
the School-men and Metaphyſicians, (under 


which, I think, the diſputing natural and mo- 
ral Philoſophers of thefe latter ages may be com- 


prehended,) have een ee to 


content him. | 


II. Others there ure, who extend this R- 


ule yet tarther, who take ſo little Care to lay 


by Words, which, in their primary Notation, 
bave ſcarce any clear and diſtinft Ideas which 


they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable 
Negligence, they familiarly uſe Words, which 


the Propriety of Language has affixed to very 
important Ideas, without any diftint Meaning 
at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, Fc. are Words 
eh enough in every Man's Mouth; but if 

a great many of thoſe who vfe them, ſhould be 
aſked what * mean by "REM they would be 
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at a Stand, and not know what to anſwer : A 
plain Proof, that though they have learned thoſe 


Sounds, and have them ready at their Tongue's 
End, yet there are no determined Ideas laid up 


in their Minds, which are to be conveyed to 


others by them. 75 


Men having been accuſtomed from their Cra- 
dſes to learn Words, which are eaſily got and 


_ retained beſore they knew, or had framed the 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, 
or which were to be found in the Things they 


were thought to ſtand for, they usually conti- 
nuc to do ſo all their Lives, and without taking 


the Pairs neceſlary to ſettle in their Minds de- 
. termined Ideas, they uſe their Words for ſuch 
_ unſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, 


contenting themſelves with the ſame Words 


other People uſe; as if their very Sound neceſ- 
_ farily carried with it conſtantly the fame Nlean- 
ing. This, though Men make a Shift with in 
the ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they 
find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and _.there- 
fore they make Signs till they are ſo: yet this 
Inſignificancy in their Words, when they come 
to reaſon concerning either their Tenets or In- 


tereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe with Abun— 
dance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and Jargon, 


eſpecially in moral Matters, where the Words, 
for the moſt Part, ſtanding for arbitrary and 


numerous Collections of Ideas, not regularly 


and permanently united in Nature, their bare 
Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt 


very obſcure and uncertain Notions annexed to 


them. Men take the Words they find in Ufe 
amor gt their Neighbours; and that they may 


not 
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not ſeem ignorant what they Rand for, uſe them 


confidently, without much troubling their Heads 


about a certain fixed Meaning ; whereby, be- 


5” 


ſides the Eaſe of it, they obtain this Advantage, 
that as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in 


the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced 


that they are in the wrong; it being all one to 
attempt to draw —_— Men out of their Miſ- 
takes, who have no ſettled Notions, as to diſ- 
polieſs a Vagfant of his Habitation, who has 


110 ſettled Abod&:: This | gueſs to beſo; and 
every one may Obſerve in himſelf and others, 


whether it be or no. 


Secondly, Another great Abuſe af 5 Words is, 
Ine laren in the Uſe of them. It is hard to 
find a Difcovrle written of any Subject, eſpe- 
cially of Controverſy, wherein one ſhall not 


obſerve, if he read with Attention, the ſame 
Words (ard thofe commonly the molt material 
in the D. ſcourſe. and upon which the Argumert 


turns) uſed ſometimes tor one Collection of fira- 


ple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which is 


A periect Abuſe of Larguage. Words being 
intended for Signs of my Ideas, to make them 
known to others, rot by any natural Sig nifica- 


tien, but by a voluntary Impeſition, it is plain 
Cheat and Abuſe, when I make them ſtand. 


ſometimes for one Thing, ard ſometimes fer 


another; the wilful Doing whereof, can be im- 


| d 
putced to roth; ing but great Folly, or greater 


Liſheneſty. Ard a Man, in his Accompts with 


another, may, with as much Fairneſs, make 


the Characters of Numbers ſtard ſemetimes for 


one, ard ſcmetimes fer another Colled ien of 


Vrits, (v. g. this CharaQter 3 ſtand ſometimes 


Jer 
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for three, ſometimes for. four, and ſometimes 
for eight) as in his. Difcourſe, or reaſoning, 
make the ſame Words ſtand for different Col- 
lections of ſimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do fo 


in their Reckonings, I wonder who. would be 


concerned with them? One who would ſpeak 
thus, in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, 
and call 8 ſometimes Seven, and ſometimes 
Nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, would pre- 


ſently be called by one of the two Names Men 
conſtantly are diſguſted with. And yet in Dif- 


putation, and learned Conteſts, the ſame Sort 
of Procceding paſſes commonly for Wit and 
Learning , but to me it appears a greater Diſ- 
honeſty than the miſplacing of Counters, in the | 


caſting up a Debt; and the Cheat is the great- 


er, in Proportion as Truth is of greater Con- 


cernment and Value than Meer. 


Thirdly, Another Abuſe of Language is, an 
affefed Obſcurity, by either applying old Words 
to new and unuſual Significations, or introdu- 
cing new and ambiguous Terms, without defi- 
ning either; or elſe putting them ſo together, 
as may confound their ordinary Meaning. 


Though the Peripatetic Philoſophy has been 


moſt eminent in this Way, yet other Sects have 
not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce a- 
ny of them that are not cumbered with ſome 
Difficulties, (ſuch is the Imperfection of hu- 
man Knowledge) which they have been fain to 
cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to con- 
found the Signification of Words, which, like 


a Miſt before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their 

weak Parts from being diſcovered. That Body 

and Extenſion, in common Ode, ſtand for two 
| diſtinct 
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diſtinct Ideas, is plain to any one that will but 


reflect a little. For, were their Signification 


preciſely the ſame, it would be as proper and 


intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſton, as 


the Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe 


who find it neceſſary to conſound their Signifi- 


cation. To this Abuſe, and the Miſchiefs of 


_ confounding the Signification of Words, Logic 
and the liberal Sciences, as they have been han- 
dled in the Schools, have given Reputation; and 
the admired Art of diſputing hath added much 


to the natural ImperfeQtion of Languages, whilſt 


it has been made Uſe of and fitted to perplex 


the Signification of Words, more than to diſ- 


cover the Know ledge and Truth of Things: 
And he that will look into that Sort of learned 


Writings, will find the Words there much more 
obſcure, uncertain, and undetermined, in their 


Meaning, than they are in and} Conxerſa- 
tion. 


This | is EET RO the Caſe, where Mens 
Parts and Learning are eſtimated by their Skill 
in diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward 


ſhall attend theſe . Conqueſts, which depend 
mottly on the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, 


it is no Wonder if the Wit of Men ſo employ - 
ed, ſhould perplex, involve and ſubtilize the 
Sianification of Sounds, ſo as never to want 
ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or defending any 
Queſtion; the Victory being adjudged not to 


him who had Truth on his Side, but the laſt 


W ord in the are 


This, though a. very ul Skill, ai that 
which I think the dire Oppoſite to the Ways 


of. 
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of Kanwledan, hath yet paſſed hitherto baer 
the laudable and cfteemed Names of Sub lilty 
and Acuteneſs ; and has had the Applauſe of the 

Schools, and Encouragement of one Part of 
the learned Men of the World. And no Won- 
der, ſince the Philoſophers of old, (the diſpu- 
ting and wrangling Philoſophers, I mean, ſuch. 
as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes,) and 
the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and le- 
teem, for their great and univerſal Knowledge, 
eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than 
really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious ard un— 
explicable Web of perplexed Words, a d pro- 
cure to themſelves the Admiration of others, 
by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce 
Wonder, becsuſe they could not be underſtood: 
Whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory, that thele pro- 
tound Doors were no wiſer, nor more uſeſul 
than their Neighbours; and brought but ſmall | 
Advantage to human Life, or the Societies 
whercin they lived: Unleſs the coining of new 
_ Words, wherein they produced no new Things 
to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſci- 
ring the Signification of old Ones, and ſo bring- 
ing all Things into Queſtion and Diſpute, were 
a Thing profitable to the Life of Man, or wor- 
thy Commendation and Reward, | 


For, not withſtanding theſe learned Diſpu- 
tants, theſe all- Knowing Doctors, it was to the 
unſcholaſtic Stateſman, that the Governments 
of the World owed their Peace, Defence, and 
Liberties; and from the illiterate and contemn- 
ed Mechanic, a Name of Diſgrace, that they 
received the Improvements of uſeful Arts.“ 
Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, this artificial Tgnorance, and lear- 
ned Gibberiſh, prevaiied mightily in theſe lat 
Ages, by the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who 
found no eafier Way to that Pitch of Authority 
and Dominion th ey have attained, than by amu- 
ſing the Men of Buſineſs, and ignorant, with 
hard Words, or employing the ingenions and 
idle in intricate Diſputes, about SISTER: 


Terms, and holding them perpetually can 
gled in that endleſs Laby rinth. Beſides, there 


is no ſuch Way to gain Admittance, or give 
Defence to ſtrange and abfurd DoEtrines, as to 
guard them round about with TLegians of ob- 
ſcure, doubtful and undefined Words: : which 
yet make theſe Retreats more like the Dens of 
Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſ- 
ſes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to get 
them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in 


them, but the Briars and "Thorns, and the Ob- 


ſcurity of the Thickets they are beſet with. 
For untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of 


Man, there is no other Detence left for Abſur- 


dity, but e 


Thus W Ignorance, and this Art of 
keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true Enow- 


ledge, hath been propagated in the World, and 
hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to 


inform the Underitanding. Fog we ſee, that 
other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu— 
cation and Parts had not acquired that Acute- 
neſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one 
another; and in its plain Uſe, make a Benefit 
of Language. But though unlearned Men well 
enough underſtood the Words white and black, 


Sc. and had conſtant Notions of the Ideas fig - 


H nified 
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nified by thoſe Words; yet there were Philo- 
ſophers found, who had Learning and Subtilty 
enough to prove, that Snow was black, i. e. to 
prove, that white was black ; whereby they had 
the Advantage to deſtroy the Inſtruments and 
Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruction, 
and Society; whilſt, with great Art and Subtil- 

ty, they did no more but-perplex and confound 
the Signification of Words, and thereby render 
Language leſs uſeful, than the real Defects of 
it had made it a Gift, which the illiterate had 
not attained RR 


Theſe 1 Men did i inſtruct Mens 
Underſtandings, and profit their Lives, as he 
who ſhould alter the Signification cf known 
Characters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learn- 
ing, far ſurpaſſing the Gapacity of the illiterate, 
dull, and vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, 
that he could put A for B, and D for E, &c. 
to the no ſmall Admiration and Benefit of his 
Reader. It being as ſenſcleſs to put black, which 
is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible. 
Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the con- 
trary Idea, 7. e. to call Sow black as to put this 
mark A, which is a CharaQter agreed on to ſtand 
for one Modification of Sound, made by a cer- 
tain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, 
which 1s agreed on to ſtand for another Modi- 
fication of Sound, made by another certain Mo- 
tion of the Organs of Speech. 


Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped in logical 
Niceties, or curious empty Speculations; it 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human 
Lite and 8 obſcured and perplexed the 

material 
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material Truths of Law and Divinity; brought 
| Confuſion, Diſorder, and Uncertainly into the 
Affairs of Mankind; and if not deſtroyed, yet 
in a great Meaſure rendered uſeleſs, thoſe two 
great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have 
the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes 
upon the Laws of Gop and Man ſerved for, 


but to make the Meaning more doubtful, and 


perplex the Senſe? What has been the Effect 


of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and 


acute Niceties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, 


leaving the Words more unintelligible, and the 


Reader more at a Loſs? How fe comes it to 
paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their 
| Servants, in their ordinary Commands, are ea- 


fily underſtood; ſpeaking to their People, in 
their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked 
before, doth it not often happen, that a Man 
of an ordinary Capacity, very well underſtands 
a Text, or a Law, that he reads, till he con- 


ſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who, 


by that Time he hath done explaining them, 
makes the Words fignify either e at all, 


or what he pleaſes : ' 


Whether any by- intereſts of theſe Profeſſi- 


ons have occaſioned this, I will not here exa- 
mine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether 


it. would not be- well for Mankind, whoſe Con- 


cernment it is to know Things as they are, and 
to do what they ought, and not to ſpend their 
Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words 
to and fro; whether it would not be well, vos 


that the Uſe of Words were made plain and 


rect; and that Language, which was given us 


7 for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond 


H 2 of 
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of Society, ſnould not be employed to darken 
Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe. 
Miſts, and render unintelligible both Morality 
and Religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will hap- 


pen, it ſhould not be thought Learning or 
Knowledge to do ſo? 


Feurthly, Another great Abuſe of Words is, 
the taking them for Things. This though it in 
ſome Degree concerns all Names in general, 
yet more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtan- 
ces. 'To this Abuſe, thoſe Men are moſt ſub- 
je, who confine their "Thoughts to any one 
Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm Be- 
lief of the Perfection of any received Hypothe- 
ſis; whereby they come to be perſuaded, that 
the Terms of that Sect are ſo united to the 
Nature of I hings, that they perfeQly correſ- 
pond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, 
that has been bred up in the Peripatetic Philo- 
ſophy, who does not think the ten Names, un- 
der which are ranked the ten Predicaments, to 
be exaQly conformable to the Nature of Things? 
Who is there of that School, that is not per- 
ſuaded, that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, 
8 of a Vacuum, intentional Species, &c. 
ate ſomething real? Theſe Words Men have 
learned from their very Entrance upon Know- 
ledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems 
lay great Streſs upon them; and therefore they 
cannot quit the Opinton, that they are confor- 
mable to Nature, and are the Repreſentations 
of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſts 
have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans 
their Endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, 
when at reſt, There 1s ſcarce any Sect in Phi- 
loſophy 
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loſophy that has not a diſtinct Set of Terms 
that others underſtand not. But yet this Gibbe- 
riſh, which is the Weakneſs of human Under- 
ſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate Mens Igno- 
rance, and cover their Errors, comes by fami- 

liar Uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to 
ſeem the moſt important Part of Lagguage, and 
of all other the Terms the moſt ſignificant : 
and ſhould aerial and etherial Fehicles come 
once, by the Prevalency of that Doctrine, to 
be generally received any where, no Doubt 
_ thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on Mens 
Minds, fo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion 
of the Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Pe- 

Tipatetic Forms and intentional Species have 
heretofore done. %%% aaa 


How much Names taken for 'Things are apt 
to miſlead the Underſtanding, the attentive 
Reading of Philoſophical Writers would abun- 
dantly diſcover; and that, perhaps, in Words 
little ſuſpcaed of any ſuch miſuſe. I ſhall in- 
ftance in one only, and that a very familiar one. 
How many intrinſic Diſputes have thete heen 
about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch Thing 
really in Nature, diſtin from Body; as it 1s 
_ evident, the Word Matter ſtands tor an Idea 
diſtinct from the Idea of Body? For, if the 
Ideas theſe two Terms ſtood for were preciſely - 
the ſame, they might indifferently in all Places 
be put one for. anothers. But we ſee, that 
though it be proper to ſay, there is one Matter 
of all Bodies, one cannot ſay, there is one Body 
of all Matters: we familiarly ſay, one Body is 
bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh fand, 
I think, is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is 
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bigger than another. Whence comes this then? 
v1z, from hence, that though Matter and Body 
be not really diſtmet, but wherever there is the 
one, there is alſo the other; yet Matter and Bo- 
dy ſtand for two different Conceptions, whereof 
the one is incomplete, and but a Part of the 
other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended fi- 
gured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a par- 
tial and more confuſed Conception, it ſeeming 
to me to be uſed for the Subſtance and Solidity 
of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 
Figure: and therefore it is, that, ſpeaking of 
Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe 
in Truth, it expreſſy contains nothing but the 
Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where 
the fame, every where uniform, This being 
our Idea of Matter, we no more conceive, or 
ſpeak of different Matters in the World, than 
we do of different Solidities; though we both 
conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, be- 
cauſe Extenſion and Figure are capable of Va- 
riation. But ſince Solidity cannot exift with- 
cut Extenfion and Figure, the taking Matter to 
be the Name of ſomething really exifting under 
that Preciſion, has no Doubt produced thoſe 
obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſ- 
putes, which have filled the Heads and Books 
of Philoſophers concerning materia prima 
which Imperfection or Abuſe, how far it may 
concern a great many other general Terms, I 
leave to be conſidered. This, I think, I may 
at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have a great many 
fewer Diſputes in the World, if Words were 
taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For, 
when we argue: about ter or any the like 
Term, 
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Term, we truly argue only about the Idea we 
expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe 
Idea agree to any Thing really exiſting in Na- 
ture, or no. And if Men would tell, what- 
Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, there 
could not be half that Obſcurity, or Wrang- 
ling, in the Search or Support of Truth; that 
there | 1 


But hatever Inconvenience follows from this 
Mliſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that by con- 
fant and familiar Uſe, they charm Men into 
_ Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. 
It would be a hard Matter to perſuade any one 
that the Words which his Father or Schoolmaſ— 
ter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a reve- 
rend Doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really 
exiſted in Nature: Which, perhaps, is none of 
the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardly drawn 

to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely 
Philoſophical, and where they have no other 
Intereſt but Truth. For the Words they have 
a long Time been uled to, remaining firm in 
their Minds, it is no Wonder, that the wrong 


Notions annexed to them thould not be remo- 
ved. 


Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſet- 
ting them in the Place of Things, which they 
do or can by no Means ſignify. We may ob- 
ſerve, that in the general Names of Subſtances, 
Whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 
to us, when we put them into Prapoſitions, and 
affirm or deny any Thing about them, we do 
moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they 


ſhould ſtand or the real Eſſence of a certain 
H 4 Sort 
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Sort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold 
is malleable, he means and would inſinuate ſome- 
thing more than this, that what I call Gold 18 
malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more) 
but would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, 

1. e. what has the real Effence of Gold, is mal» 
leable ; which amounts to thus much, that Mal- 
leablencfs depends on, and is in arable from the 
re Eſſence of Gold. But a Man not knowing 
vw herein that real Ffience conſiſts, the Connexi- 
on in his Mind of Malleableneſs is not truly 
with an Effence he knows not, but only with 
the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we 
fay, that Animal raticnale is, and Animal implume 
 bipes latis unguibus, is not a good Definition of 
a Man; it is plain, we ſuppoſe the Name Man 
in this Caſe to ſtand for the rea} Efferce of a 
Species, and would ſignify, that a rational Ani- 
mal better deſcribed that real F ſſence than a 
two legged Animal with broad Nails, and without 
Feathers, For elſe, why might not Plato as 
properly make the Word Spree or Man, ſtand 
or his complex Idea, made up of the Ideas of 
a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others by a certain 
Shape, and other outward Appearances, as A- 
riſtotle makes the complex Idea, to which he 
gave the Name u, e or Man, of Body, ard 
the Faculty of Reaſoning joined together; un- 
leſs the Name dara; or Man, were ſuppoſed 
to ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what it ſigni- 
fies; and to be put in the Place of ſome other 
'Thing than the Idea a Man profeſſes he would 
expreſs uy it? 15 | 


It is true, the * of gb en would be 
| much more uſeful, and Propoſitions made in 
them 
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them much more certain; were the real Eſſen- 
ces of Subſtances the Ideas in our Minds, which 
thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for Want of 
thoſe real Eſſences, that our Words convey ſo 
little Knowledge or Certainty in our Diſcourſes 
about them : And therefore the Mind, to re- 

move that Imperfection as much. as it can, 
| makes them, by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtard 
for a Thing having that real Fſſence, as if 
thereby it made ſome nearer Approaches to it. 

For, though the Word Man or Gold, ſignify 
nothing truly but a complex Idea of Properties, 
united together in one Sort of Subſtances; yet 

there is ſcarce any Body in the Uſe of theſe _ 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names 
to ſtand for a Thing having the real Eſſence, 
on Which thoſe Properties depend. Which is 


ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our 


Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to. it, 
when we would make them ſtand for ſomething, 
which not being in our complex Idea, the Name 
we uſe can no Ways be the Sign of. 


This ſhowy us the Reaſon why in mixed 
| Modes any of the Ideas that make the Compo- 
ſition of the complex one, being left out or 
changed, it is allowed to be another Thing, 7. 
e. to be of another Species, as is plain in chance- 
medley, Man-flaughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. 
The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex 
Idea ſignified by that Name, is the real, as well 
as nominal Eſſence; and there is no ſecret Re- 
ference of that Name to any other Eſſence but 
that. But in Subſtances-it is not fo. For, 
though in that called Geld, one puts into his 
complex Idea. what another leaves out, and mice 
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verſa ; yet Men do not uſually think that there- 
tore the Species is changed: Becauſe they ſe- 
cretly | in their Minds refer that Name, and ſup- 
poſe it annexed to a real immutable Eſſence of 
a Thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold, 
that of fixedneſs or ſolubility in agua regia, 
which he put not in it before, is not thought 
to have changed the Species; but only to have 
a more perfect Idea, by adding another imple 
Idea, which is always in Fact joined with thoſe 
other, of which his former complex Idea con- 
Hſted. But this Reference of the Name to a 
Thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is ſo 
far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the 
more to involve us in Difficulties. For by this 
tacit Reference to the real Eſſence of that Spe- 
cies of Bodies, the Word Go (which, by ſtan- 
ding for a more or leſs perfect Collection of fim 
ple Ideas, ſerves to deſign that Sort of Body 
well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have 
no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat, 
whereof we have no Idea at all, and ſo can ſig- 
nify nothing at all, when the Body itſelf is a- 
way. For however it may be thought all one; 
yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite 
different Thing, to argue about Gold in Name, 
and about a Parcel of the Body itſelf, v. g. a 
Piece of Leaf Gold laid before us; though in 


Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for 
the Thing. 


That which I think very mach 40 Men 
to ſubſtitute their Names for the real Eſſences 
or Species, is the Suppofition before mention- 
ed, that Nature Works — in the Produc- 

tion 
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tion of Things, and ſets the Boundaries to each 
of thoſe Species, by giving exackly the ſame 
real internal Conſtitution to each Individual, 
which we rank under one general Name. W here- 
as any one who obſerves their different Quali- 
ties can hardly doubt, that many of the Indivi- 
duals, called by the ſame Name, are, in their 
internal Conſtitution, as different one from ano- 
ther, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked un- 
der different fpecific Names. This Suppoſition, 
however, that the ſame preciſe internal Con- 
ſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecific 
Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe Names 
for the Reprefentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, 
though indeed they ſignify nothing but the 
complex Ideas they have in their Minds when 
they ufe them. So that, if I may ſo ſay, ſig- 
nifying one Thing, and bei»; ſuppoſed for, 
or put in the Place of another, they cannot but, 
in ſuch a Kind of Uſe, cauſe a great deal of 
Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes; eſpecially in 
thofe who have thoroughly imbibed the Doc- 
trine of“ ſubſtantial Forms, whereby they firm- 
ly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be 
determined and diſtinguiſhed. 15 


But however prepoſterous and abſurd it de. 
to make our Names ſtand for Ideas we have not, 
or, Which 1s all one, Effences that we know not, 
it being in Effect to make our Words the Signs 
of nothing; yet it is evident to any one, who 
ever ſo little reflects on the Uſe Men make of 
their Words, that there is nothing more fami— 
Har. Walen a Man aſks whether this or that 
Tbipg he fees, let it be a drill, or a monſtrous 
Foetus, be a Man, or no; it is evident, the 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion is not, whether that particular Thing 
agree to his complex Idea, expreſſed by the 
Name Man: But whether it has in it the real 
Eſſence of a Species of Things, which he ſup- 
poſes his Name Man to ſtand for. In which 
Way of uſing the Names of e mw 
are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contained: 


= That there are certain preciſe "Ye = 


according to which Nature makes 3ll particular 
Things, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
into Species. That every Thing has a real 
Conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on 
which its ſenſible Qualities depend, is paſt 
Doubt: But, I think, it has been proved, that 
this makes not the DiſtinQion of Species, as 


we rank them; nor the DOUNGArIe of their | 
Names. | 


"2h; This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had 
Ideas of theſe propoſed Eſſences. For, to what 
Purpoſe <lie is it, to enquire whether this or 
that Thing have the real Eſſence of the Species 

Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch 
a ſpeciſic Eſſence known? Which yet is utterly 
falſe : And therefore ſuch Application of Names, 
as would make. them ſtand for Ideas which we 
have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in 
Diſcourſes ard Reaſonings about them, and be 
a great Inconvenience 1n our Communication 


by Words. 


Sixt y There remains yet another more 
general, though perhaps leſs obſerved, Abuſe of 
Words; and that is, that Men having, by a 
long and familiar Ute, annexed to them certain 


Ideas, 
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Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and ne- 


ceſſary a Connexion between the Names and 


the Signification they uſe them in, that they 
forwardly. ſuppole one cannot. but underſtand 


What their Meaning eis; and therefore one ought | 


to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as 1t-it 
were paſt Doubt, that in the Uſe of thoſe com- 
mon received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer 
had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. Whence 
preſuming, that when they have in Diſcourſe 
uſed any Term, they have thereby, as it were, 


ſet before others the very Thing they talk of. 
And fo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as 
naturally Randing for juſt what they themſelves 


have been accuſtomed to apply them to, they 


never trouble th: mſelves to explain their own, | 
or underſtand clearly others Meaning. From 
whence commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrang- 


ling, without Improvement or Information ; 
whilit Men take Words to be the conſtant re- 


gular Marks of agreed Notions, which in Truth 
are no more but the voluntary and unſteady 


Signs of their own Ideas. And yet Men think 
it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is often 


abfoluicly neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes 


atks the Meaning of their Terms: Though the 
Arguings one may every Day obſerve in Con- 
verſation, make it evident, that there are. few 
Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men 


uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. It is 


hard to name a Word which will not be a clear 


Inſtance of this. Life is a Term none more 
familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 


Affront, to be aſked what he meant by it. And 


yet if it comes in Queſtion, whether a Plant, 
that lies ready formed 1 in the Seed, have Life; 


: whether 
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whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incuba- 
tron, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or 
Motion, be alive, or no? It is eaſy to perceive, 
that a clear diſtinct ſettled Idea does not always 
accompany the Uſe of ſo known a Word, as 
that of Life is. Some groſs and confuſed Con- 
ceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which 
they apply the common Words of their Lan- 
guage, and ſuch a loofe Uſe of their Words 
ferves them well enough in their ordinary Diſ- 
courſes or Affairs. But this is not ſufficient | 
for Philoſophical Dnquirics. Knowledge and 
Reaforing require precife determinate” Ideas. 
And though Men will not be fo importunately 
dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, 
without demanding an Explication of their 
Terms; nor fo troubleſomely-critica), as to cor- 
rect others in the Uſe of the Words they re- 
ceive from them; yet where Truth and Know- 
edge are coneerhed in the Caſe, T know not 
what Fault it can be to defire the Explication 
of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious; or why 
a Man ſhould be aſhamed to own his Ignorance, 
in what Senſe another Mancuſes his Words, ſince 
he has no other Way of certainly knowing it, 
but by being informed. This Abvfe/ of taking 
Words upon Truſt, has no where fpread fo far, 
nor with ſo ill Effects, as amongft Men of Let- 
ters. The Multiplication and Obftinacy of Diſ- 
putes, which has ſo laid waſte the intellectual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this 
ill Uſe of Words. For, though it be generally 
believed, that there is great Diverſity of Opi- 
nions in the Volumes and Varieties of Contio- 
verſies the World is diſtracted with; yet the 
mo I'can find, that the contending learned 
"How 
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Men of different Parties do, in their Arguings 
one with another, is, that they {peak different 
Languages. For I am apt to imagine, that when 
any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, 
and know what they think, they think all the 


ſame: Though fn what Oy, would have, 
be different. 


To conclude this Conſideration of the Imper- 
fection and Abuſe of Language; the Ends of 
Language in our Diſcourſe with others being 
chiefly theſe three: 1. To make known one 
Man's Thoughts or 1945 to another. 2. To 
do it with as much Faſe and Quicknefs as is 
_ Poſſible. And, 3. Thereby to convey the 

Knowledge of Things. Language is either a- 


buſed, or deficient, when it fails of 1 8 of 
theſe three. | 


Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, 
and lay 85 open one Man's Ideas to another's 


View. . When Men have Names in their 


Mouths e any determined Ideas in their 
Minds, whereof they are the Signs: Or, 2. 
When they apply the common received Names 
of any Language to Ideas, to which the com- 
mon Uſe of that Language does not apply 
them: Or, 3. When they apply them very un- 
ſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and 
1 and by for another Idea. 


n Men fail of conveying their Thoughts, 
with all the Quickneſs and Eaſe that may be, 
when they have complex Ideas, without having 
diſtint Names for them. This is ſometimes 
: the Fault of the Eangnage i itlelf, which has not 


an 
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in it a Sound yet applied to ſuch a Signification ; ; 
and ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has 
not yet learned the Name for that Idea he would 
ſhe w another. 


Thirdly, There: is no Knowledge of Things, 
conveyed by Mens Words, when their Ideas. 
agree not to the Reality of 'I hings. Though 
it be a Defect, that has its Original in our Ideas, 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend it- 
Al to our Words too, when we uſe them as 
Signs of real Beings, which yet never had any- 
Reality or E xiſtence. 


Firſt, He that bath Words of any Languape, 
without diſtin Ideas in his Mind, to which he 
applies them, does, fo.far as he uſes them in 
Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without any Senſe 
or Signification, and how learned ſoever he 
may feem by the Uſe of hard Words, or lear- 
ned Terms, is not much more advanced there- 
by in Knowledge, than he would be in Learn- 
ing, who had nothing in his Study but the bare 
Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put 
into Diſcourſe, according to the right Con- 
ſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the Har- 
mony of well turned Periods, do yet amount to 

ROAR but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. 


| e He hat has complex Ideas, mio | 
particular Names for them, would be in no bet- 
ter l a Caſe than a Bookſeller, who had in his 
Ware-houſe Volumes that Jay there unbound, 


g and 
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and without Titles; which he could therefore 
make known to others, only by Mens the 
looſe Sheets, and communicate them only by 
Tale. This Man is hindered in his Diſcourſe 
for Want of Words to communicate his com- 
plex Ideas, which he is therefore forced to make 
known by an Enumeration of the ſimple Ones 
that compoſe them ; and fo is fain often to uſe 


twenty Words to expreſs what another Man lig- 
nifies 1 in one. | 


Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the fine 
Sign for the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words 
ſometimes in one, ard {ometimes in another 
Signification, ovght to paſs in the Schools and 
Converſation for as fair a Man, as he does in 
the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral 
7 Fhings under the ſame Name. 


\ Fourthly, He that topliel the Words of any 
Language to Ideas different from thoſe to which 
the common Uſe of that Country applies them, 
however his own Underſtanding: may be filled 
with Truth and Light; will not by ſuch Words 
be able to convey much of it to others, with- 
out defining his Terms. For however the 

Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and 
eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtom- 
ed to them; yet ſtanding for other Ideas than 
hoſe they uſually are annexed to, and are wont 
to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they can- 


not make known the TROOEME | of him who thus 
ues them. 


Fiftbly, He has hath imagined to bimfelf- 
Subſtances ſuch a as never have been, and el 
| his 
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his Head with Ideas which have not any Cer- 


reſpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, 


may fill his Diſcourſe, and perhaps another 


Man's Read, with the fantaſtical Imaginations 
of his own Brain, but will be very far from 


advancing thereby one Jot in real — true 
Knowledge. 


He that 180 Names without Ideas, wants 
Nleaning in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty 
Sounds. He that hath complex Ideas without 
Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch 


in his EKxpreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Pe- 


riphraſes. He that uſes his Words looſely and 
unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not 


underſtood. He that applies his Name to Ideas 
different from their common Uſe, wants Pro- 
priety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh, 


And he that hath Ideas of Subſtances, diſagree- 
ing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far 
wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his 


rina and hath inſtead thereof Chi- 
meras. . 


# 
| "Ie our Notions concerning Subſtances, we are 
liable to all the former Inconveniences: v. g. 
he that uſes the Word Tarantula, without hav- 
ing any Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands 


for, pronounces. a, good Word; but fo long 
means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a 


new diſcovered Country ſhall ſee ſeveral Sorts 


of Animals and Vegetables, unknown to him 
before, may have as true Ideas of them, as of 


a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them on- 
P by a Deſcription, hs he ſhall either take the 
Names. 


+ 


Fe 
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Names the Natives call them by, or give them 
Names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the Word Bo- 


oy ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and ſometimes 


tor Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk 
very fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the Name 
Horſe to that Idea which common Uſage calls 
Mule, talks tmproperly, and will not be under- 
flood. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur 
ſtands for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, 
and miſtakes Words for Things. 


In Modes and Relations generally we are lia- 
ble only to the four firſt of thefe Inconvenien- 
ces, viz. I. I may have in my Memory the 
Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and 
pet not have any precife Ideas annexed in my 
Thoughts to thofe Names. 2. I may have Ideas, 
and not know the Names that belong to them; 
D. g. I may have the Idea of a Man's Drink- 
ing, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till 
bis Tongue trips, and his Fyes look red, and 
his Feet fail him, and yet not know, that it 1s 
to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. I may have the 
Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and Names alfo, but 
apply them amiſs: v. g when J apply the Name 
Frugality to that Idea which others call and ſig- 
nify by this Sound, Covetouſneſs. 4. I may uſe 
any of thofe Names with Inconſtancy. 5. But 
in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas 
difagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things: For 
Modes being complex Ideas, made by the Mind 
at Pleafure; and Relation being but my Way 
of conſidering or comparing two Things toge- 
ther, and ſo alſo an Idea of my own making, 
theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to diſagree with 
any Thing exiſting; ſince they are not in the 

| = | | | Mind, 
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Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made 
by Nature, nor as Properties infeparably flow- 
ing from the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence of 


any Subſtance; but, as it were, .Patterns lodg- 


ed in my Memory, with Names annexcd to 
them, to denominate Actions and Relations by, 
as they come to exiſt, But the Miſtake is com- 
monly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 


ceptions; and ſo uſing Words in a different 


Senſe from other People, I am not underſtood, 
but am thought to have wrong Ideas of them, 
when I give wrong Names to them. Only if I 
put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, 
any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my Head 


alſo with Chimeras; ſince ſuch Ideas, if well 


examined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, 
much leſs any real Being be ever denominated 
> from them. ” | | 


Since wi it ang Fancy finds 1 Entertain- 


ment in the World, than dry Truth and real 


_ Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Alluſion 


in Language, will hardly be admitted, as an 
ImperfeQion or Abuſe of it. I confeſs, in Diſ- 
courſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and De- 
light than Information and Improvement, ſuch 
Ornaments as are borrowed from them, can 
ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if we would 


ſpeak of Things as they are, we muſt allow, 


that all the Art of Rhetoric, beſides Order ard 
Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative Ap- 
plication of Words Eloquence hath invented, 
are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong Ideas, 
move the Paſhons, and thereby miſlead the 


Judgment, and ſo indeed are perſect Cheat: 
And 
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And therefore however laudable or allowable 
Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all 
Diſcourſes that pretend to inform or inſtruct, 
wholly to be avoided; and where Truth and 
grins 2 areconcerned, cannot but be thought 

a great Fau't, either of the Language or Per- 
ſon that makes Uſe of them. What, and how 
various they are, will be *faperfluous here to 
take Notice; the Books of Rhetoric which a- 
bound in the Wor'd, will inftruct thoſe who 

want to be informed. Only I canrot but ob- 
ſerve, how little the Preſervation and Improve- 
ment of 'Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and 
_ Concern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fal- 
lacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident 
how much Men love to deceive, and be de- 

- ceived, fince Rhetoric, that powerful Inſtru- 

ment of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſned 
Profeſſors, is publicly taught, and has always 
been had in great Reputation: And, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, it 
not Brutality, in me to have ſaid thus much a- 
gainſt it. Floquence, like the Fair Sex, has too 
prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to 
be ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to find 
Fault with thoſe Arts of deceiving, wherein 
Men find Pleaſure to be deceived. 


"CHAP. 
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of the Remedies of the foregoing Imper feos 
and Abuſes. 


HE natural and improved ImperfeQions 
of Languages, we have juſt given at 
large; and Speech being the great Bond that 
holds Society together, and the common Con- 


quit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 


are conveyed from one Man, and one Genera- 
tion to another, it would weil deſerve our moſt 


ſerious Thoughts, to conſider what Remedies | 


are to be found for theſe Inconveniences. 


'F be Inconvenience juſt mentioned; is much 


increaſed, in an ill Uſe of Words, Men ſuffer 


in their own private Meditations; but much 


more manifeſt are the Diſorders which follow 
from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Argu- 


ings with another. For Language. being the 
great Conduit whereby Men convey their Dit- 
coveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, from 
one to another, he that makes an ill Uſe of it, 


though he does not corrupt the Fountains of 


Knowledge, which are in Things themſelves; 
yet he does, as much as in him hes, break or 


ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the 


public Uſe and Advantage of Mankind. He 


that uſes Words without any clear and ſteady 
Meaning, what does he but lead himſelf and 
others into Errors? And he that deſignedly 

| does 
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does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to 
Truth and Knowledge. And yet who ean won- 
der, that all the Sctrences and Parts of Ro.] - 
ledge, have been ſo over-charged with obſcure. 
and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant ' and 
doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the meſt 
attentive or quick-ſighted, very little or not al 
all the more knowing or orthodox; firce Sub- 
tility in thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach or 
defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Vir- 
tue. A Virtue, indeed, which conſiſting for 
the molt Part, in nothing but the fallacious and 
iuſory Uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is 
only fit to make Men more conceited in their 
ignorance, ard obſtinate | in their Errors. 


To remedy the Deſese - of Speech before- 
mentioned, to ſome Degree, ard to prevent the 
Inconveniences that follow from them, I iwa- 
gine the Obſervation of theſe following Rules 
may be of Uſe, till ſome Body better able ſhall 
Judge it worth his while, to think more mature- 


ly on this Matter, and oblige the World with 
his Thoughts on it. 


Firſt, A Man: ſhould: take Care to uſe no 
Word without a Signification, no Name with- 
out an Idea for which he makes it ſtand. This 
Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any 
one who ſhall take the Pains to recollet how 
often he has met with ſuch Words; as Inſtinct, 
Sympathy, and Antipathy, Sc. in the Diſcourſe 
of others, ſo made Uſe of, as he might eaſily 
conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no 
Ideas in their Minds to which they Te them; 
but —_ them dul as Sounds, 


| Srcond a 
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Fer It is not enough a Man uſes his 
Words as Signs of fome Ideas, thoſe Ideas he 
annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt be 
cleat and diſtin ; if complex, muſt be deter- 
minate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple 


__Tdeas ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound an- 


nexed to it, as the Sign of that preciſe deter- 
mined Collection, and no other. This is ver 

neceſſary. in Names of Modes, and eſpecially 
moral Words; which having no ſettled Objects 
in Nature, from whence their Ideas are taken, 
as ſrom their Original, are apt to be very con- 


fuſed. Fuſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, 


but moſt commonly with a very undetermined. 


looſe Signification: which will always be fo, 
unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtinct Com— 
prehenſion of the component Parts, that com- 


plex Idea conſiſts of; and if it be decompoun- 


ded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, till he 
at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it 
: And unleſs this be-done, a Man makes an 


J Uſe of the Word, let it be Kante for Ex- 


_ ample, or any other. 


In the Names of Subſtances, for a Tight Uſe 


of them, ſomething mere is required than bare- 
iy determined Ideas : In theſe the Names muſt 


allo be conformable to Things, as they exiſt : 


This ExaQnels is abſolutely neceſſary in Enqui- 
Ties after Philoſophical- e and in Con- 


| troverſies about Truth. 


Thirdly, It is not enough that Men "Bos . 
determined Ideas, for which they make theſe. 
Signs ſtand ; but Wey muſt alſo take Care to ap- 


Ply 
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_ ply their Words, as near as may be, to ſuch 
Ideas as common Uſe has annexed them to. For 
Words, eſpecially of Languages already fra- 
med, are no Man's private Poſſeſſion, but the 
common Meaſure of Commerce and Co: _ 
nication, and therefore it is not for « 

Pleaſure, to change the Stamp they a: 

in; nor alter the Ideas they are affix d tc, 

leaſt when there is a Neceſſity to do fo, 

bound to give Notice of it, in Order to be und. 
ſtood, eſpecially 1 in the Names of mora; Words. 


Pourthly, When common Uſe has left the Sig 
nification of. a Word uncertain and ambiguous, 
or where it is to be uſed in a peculiar Senſe; or 
where the Term is liable to any Doubrfulneſs | 
or Miſtake, there it ought. to be defined, — 
its Signification aſcertained. 


As the Lens Mens Words land for, are of 
different Sorts ; ſo the Way of making known 
the Ideas they ſtand for, when there is Occa- 
ſion, is alſo different. For though defining be 
thought the proper Way to make known the 
proper Significatio of Words; yet there are. 
ſome Words, that will not be defined, as there 
are others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be 
made known, but by Definition; and, perhaps, 
a third, which partake ſomewhat of both the 
other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of i imple 
Ideas, Modes ard Subſtances, 


Words ſtanding for ſimple Ideas as 195 been 
ſhewn, not being definable, their Signification 
muſt be ſhewn either, Fir/?, By a ſynonymous 

Word, but ſhould that fail, he may ſhew it. 


. 8 ccondly, | 
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Secondly, By naming a SubjeR, wherein that ſim- 
ple Idea is to be found. Thirdly, By preſenting 
to the Senſes that Subject, which may produce 
it in the Mind, and make him actually have the 
| Idea that Word ſtands for. Mixed Modes may 
be perfectly defined, by exaQly enumerating 
thoſe Ideas that go to each Compoſition. 'This 
ought more eſpecially to be done in mixed 
Modes belonging to Vorality; ſince Definition 
is the only Way whereby the preciſe Meaning 
of moral Words can be known; and yet a Way 
' whereby their preciſe Meaning may be known 
certainly, and without leaving any Room for 
Conteſt about it. Tj 


For they being Combinations of ſeveral Ideas 

that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put toge- 
ther, (as we do a Triangle, or any other Mathe- 
matical Figure, whoſe Dependance is on our 
Will, for its Exiſtence,) without Reference to 
any Archetypes, Men may, if they pleaſe, ex- 
actly know the Ideas that go to each Com poſi- 
tion, and fo both uſe theſe Words in a certain 
and undoubted Signification, and perfectly de- 
clare, when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand 
for. This, if well conſidered, would lay great 
Blame on thoſe, who make not their Diſcourſes 
about moral 'Things very clear and diſtinct. 


Upon this Ground I think that Morality would 
be as capable of Demonſtration as Math:ma- 
ticks; ſince the preciſe real Eſſence of the 
Things moral Words ſtand for, may be pcr- 
fealy known: But this is otherwiſe in naty- 
ral Subjedis, where doubtſul Terms are hard- 
ly to be avoided, as our Ideas are made up 
| 7 f * 
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of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by collecting 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are, by 
Experience and the Obſervation of Mens Senſes, 
taken Notice of to exiſt together, and are there- 
fore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular inter- 
nal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of the 
Subſtance, of which we can have no other Idea, 
"than an unknown Support of the Qualities, 
we find exiſting in ſuch Objects that at any 
Time are preſented to our Senſes, the Qualities 
of which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt, fire re 
Subſtante, without ſomething to ſupport them, 
this we call Subſlantia, which in Engliſh is no 

other, than ſtanding under or pbo ding. - 8 


For the explaining the Signification of the 
Names of Subſtances as they ſtand for the 
Ideas we have of their diſtin&t Species, both 
the forementioned Ways, viz. of ſhewing and 
defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to be 
made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each 
Sort ſome leading Qualities, to which we ſup- 
poſe the other Ideas, which make up our com- 
plex Idea of that Species, annexed, we for- 
wardly give the ſpecific Name to that Thing, 
wherein that characteriſtical Mark is found, 
which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing I- 
dea of that Species. Theſe leading or charac- 
teriſtical (as I may ſo call them) Ideas, in the 
Sorts of Animals and Vegetables, is, as has 
been before remarked, moſtly figure, and in 


inanimate Bodies Colour, and in ſome both to- 
gether. = 


Now theſe leading Qualities are e beſt a 
known by ſnewing, and can hardly be made 


12 known 
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known otherwiſe. The Shape of a Horſe or 
Cafſowary. will be but imperfectly imprinted on 


the Mind by Words: The Sight. of the Ani- 
mals doth it much better. And the Idea of the 


particular Colour of Gold is not to be got by 
any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent 
_ Exerciſe of the Eyes about it. The like may 

be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple Ideas, peculiar in 
their Kind to any Subſtance, for which preciſe 
Ideas there are no peculiar Names. 


But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas, which 
make up our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, are 
Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes in the 
Things, as they ordinarily appear; therefore in 


the Signification of our Names of Subſtances, 


ſome Part of the Signification will be better 
made known, by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
than in ſhewing the Subſtance itſelf, For he 
that to the yellow, ſbining Colour of Gold, got 
by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, 
have the Ideas of great Dudlility, Fuſibilily, 


Fixedneſs, and Holubility in Agua Regia, will have 


a more per fed Idea of Gold than he can have by 


ſceing a Piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 


in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if 
the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining heavy, 

duQue'lhing, (from whence all theſe its Proper- 
. .ties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal 


Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, 
the Signification of the Word Gold might as ea- 


fly be aſcertained as that of a Triangle. 


| It were therefore to be wiſhed, that Men, 
verſed in Phyſical Enquiries, ' and acquainted 


with the ſeveral Sorts of natural Bodies, weuld 


Het 
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fet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they ob- 


ferve the Individuals of each Sort conſtantly to 


agree. This would remedy a great deal of 
that Confuſion which ariſes from ſeveral Per- 


ſons applying the ſame Name to a ColleCtion of 
a ſmaller or greater Number of ſenſible Quali- 
ties, proportionably as they have been more or 
leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining 
the Quahities of any Sort of Things, which 
come under one Denomination. But a Diéti- 
onary of this Sort, containing, as it were, a 
natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as 


well as too much Time, Coſt, Pains, and Sa- 


gacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that be 


done, we mult content Cree with ſuch De- 


finitions of the Names of Subſtances, as ex- 


plain the Senſe Men uſe them in. And it would 


be well, where there is Occaſion, if they would 
afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done; 
but Men talk to one another, and diſpute in 


Words, whoſe Meaning is not agreed between 


them, out of a Miſtake, that the Signification 
of common Words is certainly eſtabliſhed, and 
the prectſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly 


known; and that it is a Shame to be aten 
of. them. | 


Such Words Randitig for Things, which are 


known and diſtinguiſhed by their outward Shapes, 
fhould be expreſſed by little Draughts and Prints 
made of them. A Vocabulary made after this 
Manner, would perhaps with more Eaſe, and 


in leſs Lime, teach the true Signification of 


many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of re- 
mote Countries, or Ages; and ſettle truer Ideas 
in Mens Minds of ſeveral. Things, whereof we 
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read the Names in ancient Authors, than all 
the large and laborious Comments of learned 
Criticks. Naturaliſis that treat of Plants and 
Animals, have found the Benefit of this Method, 
and not inſenſible of the Advantage, have been 
careful in their Works to give the ſame Helps; 
and he that conſults them will find that he has 
a clearer Idea of Apium and Ibex, from a little 
Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than he could have 
from a long Definition of the Names of either 


f them; and ſo no Doubt he would have of 


Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb 
or Cymbal, which are the Engliſh Names Dicti- 
onaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamped 
in the Margin ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtru- 
| ments, as they were in Uſe amongſt the Anci- 


Nſibh, The laſt Rule that'I ſhall mention is, 
that in all Diſcourſes, wherein one Man pre- 
| tends to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould 

uſe the ſame Word, conſtantly in the ſame Senſe; 
if this were done (which no Body can refuſe 
without great Diſingenuity) many of the Books 
extant might be ſpared ; many of the Contro- 
verſies in Diſpute would be at an End ; ſeveral 
of thoſe great Volumes ſwollen with ambigu- 
ous Words, now uſed in one Senſe, and by and 
by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
Compaſs: And many of the Philoſophers (to 

mention no other) as well as Poets Works might 
be contained in a Nutfhell. 


But however, the Proviſion of Words is ſo 
eee in ReſpeCt of that infinite Variety of 
7 | | 7 Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit 
their preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding 
their utmoſt Caution, be forced often to uſe 
the ſame Word in ſomewhat different Senſes. 
And though in the Continuation of a Difcourſe, 
or the Purſuit of an Argument, there be hard- 
ly Room to digreſs into a particular Definition, 
as often as a Man varies the Signification of an 
Term; yet the Import of. the Diſcourſe will, 
for the moſt Part, if there be no deſigned Fal- 
lacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent 

Readers, into the true Meaning of it: But 

where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, 

there it concerns the Writer to explain his Mean- 
ing, and ſnew in what Senſe he there uſes that 
Term. . 
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8 IN CE the Mind, in all its Thoughts and : 


Reaſonings, has no other immediate Object 
but its own Ideas, which it alone does or dan 


contemplate; it is evident that our Knowledge 
is only converſant about them. Moti feder then 


ſeems to le nothing but the Perception of the 


Connection ard Agreement; or Diſagreement and 


Repugnancy of ahy of our Ideas, in this alone it 
conſiſts. Where this Perception is, there is 
Knowledge; and where it is not, there, though 


we fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always come 


ſhort of Knowledge. When we know that 
White is not lach, what do we elſe but perceive 


that theſe two Ideas do not agree? When we 


poſſeſs ourfelves, with the utmoſt Certainty of 
the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a 
Triangle, are equal to two right Ones; what do 
we more hut perceive, that Equality to- two 
right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and js in- 


ſeparable from, the three Angles of a Triangle? 


But to underſtand alittle more Giſtinaly, where- 
in this Agreement or Diſagreement conſiſts; we 

may reduce it all to theſe four Sorts; Firſt, . 
dentity or Diverſity; Secondly, Relation; Thitd- 


ly, Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Conne ion; Fourth- 


Firſt, 


7 „Real Exiſtence. 
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Firſt, As to the firſt Sort of Agreement, or 
Diſagreement, viz. Identity or Diverſity, It is 
the firſt AQ of the Mind, when it has any Sen- 
timents or Ideas at all, to perceive its Ideas; 
and ſo far as it perceives them, to know each 
what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their 
Difference; that is, that one is not the other: 
And this it does without any Pains or De- 

. duQion; but at firſt View, by its natural 
Power of Perception and Diſtinction. This is 
what Men of Art have reduced to theſe general 
Rules, viz. What is, is. And, It is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. But no 
Maxim can make a Man know clearer, that 
Round is not Square, than the bare Perception 

of thoſe two Ideas, which the Mind at firſt Sight 
perceives to diſagree. This then is the firſt A- 
greement or Diſagreement, which the Mind 
perceives in its Ideas; which it always perceives 

at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any 
Doubt about it, it will always be found to be 
about the Names, and not the Ideas themſelves, 
whoſe Identity and Diverſity will always be per- 
ceived, as ſoom and as clearly as the Ideas them- 1 
ſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. _ 
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Secondly, The ſecond Sort of Agreement or 
Diſagreement the Mind perceives in any of its 
Ideas, may be called Relative, and is nothing | 
but the Perception of the Relation, between any. 
two Ideas, of what Kind ſoever. For ſince all 

_ diſtin Ideas muſt eternally be known not to be 
the fame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly 
denied one of another, there could be no Room 
for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could 
$5154 - E55 R not 
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not perceive any Relation between our Ideas, 


and find out the Agreement or Diſagreement 


they have one with another, in ſeveral | ways the 


Mind takes of N em. 


Thirdh, The third Sort of Agreement; or Diſ- 
agreement to be found in our Ideas, which the 


Perception of the Mind is employed about, 1s 


Co-exiſtence, \ or Non-co- exiſtence 1 in the ſame Sub- 


jet; and this belongs particularly to Subſtances, 
Thus when we - pronounce concerning Gold, 
that it is fixed, it amounts to no more but this; 


that Fixedneſs, or a Power to remain in the 


Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that always accom- 


panies that particular Sort of Yellowneſs, Weight, 
Fuſibility 5 &c. which makes our complex Wes 
* by the World Gold. 


Fourtbly, The fourth and laſt Sort is, that of 


atiual real Exiſtence agreeing io any Idea. With- 


in theſe four Sorts of Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge 


we have, or are capable of: For all the Enqui- 


ries that we can make concerning any of our I- 
deas, all that we know or can affirm concerning 


any of them, 1s, that 1t 1s, or 1s not the ſame 
with ſome other ; that it does, or does not al- 


Ways co- exiſt with ſome other Idea in the ſame 


Subject; that it has this or that Relation to 
ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Exiſtence 
withont the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is 
of Identity. Two Triangles upon equal Baſis, be- 


Iaveen two Parallels are equal, is of Relation. 


Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſſions, 1s of 


Co exiſtence; Gop is, is of real Exiſtence. 


Though Identity and Cor exiſtence are truly no- 
thing 
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thing but Relations, yet they Are ſo peculiar 


Ways of Agreement or Diſagreement of our 


Ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 


diſtinet Hege, and not under Relation! in general. 


There are ſeveral Ways wherein the Mind is 


poſſeſſed of Truth, each of which is called 
Knowledge. Fir/t, There is actual Knowledge, 


when the Mind has a preſent View of the A- 


greement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, 
or of the Relation they have one with another. 
Secondly, A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſiti- 


on, when naving once evidently perceived the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas where- 


of it conſiſts, and fo lodged it in his Memory, 
that whenever that Propoſition comes to be re- 


flected on again, the Mind aſſents to it without 
Doubt or Heſitation, and is certain of the Truth 


of it. And this may be called habitual Know- 


ledge: And thus a Man may be ſaid to know 
all thoſe Truths which are lodged in his Memo- 


Ty, by a foregoing, clear, and full Perception, 


whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt Doubt, as of- 


ten as it has Occaſion to refle& on them. For 
our finite Underſtandings being able to think 
clearly and diſtinctly, but on one Thing at once, 
if Men had no Knowledge of any more than 


what they actually thought on, they would all 
be very ignorant: And he that knew moſt, 


would know but one Truth, that being all * 


Was able to think on. at one Time: 


Of babitual 1 there are two Sorts: 


'The one 1s of ſuch Truths laid up in the Me- 
| moty, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it 
| actually | 
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actually perceives the Relation that is between- 
| thoſe Ideas. And this is in all thoſe Truths, 
| whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge, where 
the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, 
diſcover their Agreement or Diſagreement one 
with another. The other is of ſuch Truths, 
| Whereof the Mind having been convinced, it 
retains the Memory of the Conviction, without 
the Proofs. - Thus a Man that remembers cer- 
tainly, that he once perceived the Demonſtra- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Triangle are 


cqual to two right ones; knows it to be true, 


when that Demonſtration is gone out of his 
Mind, and poſſibly cannot then recollet it: But 
he knows it- in a different Way from what he 
did before; namely, not by the Intervention of 
thoſe intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of thoſe in the Propoſi- 
non was at firſt perceived; but by remember- 
ing, 1. e. knowing that he was once certain of 
the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right 
Ones. The Immutability of the ſame Relati- 
ons between the ſame immutable 'Thing, 1s now 
the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three An- 
ples of a Triangle were once equal to two right 
Ones, they will always be ſo. And hence he 
comes to be certain, that what was once true is 
always true; what Ideas once agreed, will al- 
ways agree; and conſequently, what he once 
knew to be true, he will always know to be 
true, as long as he can remember that he once 


* Knew it. But becauſe the Memory i is not al- 


ways ſo clear as actual Perception, and does in 
alt e or leſs decay in Length of * 
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this amongſt. other Differences is one, which 


ſhews, that demonſtrative Anoroledge is much 
more imperfe& than intuitive. 


eee KOO 
en H N P. II. 


Of the Degrees of our Trewledge 


LL our Knowledge conſiſts i in the View 


the Mind has of its own Ideas, which is 


the utmoſt Light, and greateſt Certainty we are 
capable of: The different Clearneſs of our Know- 
ledge, feems to lie in the different Way of Per- 
ception the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of any of its Ideas. 


When the Mind perceives. this Agreement or 
Maia ent of two Ideas immediately by them 


ſelves, without the Intervention of any other; 
we may call it intuitive Knowledge, in which 


Caſes the Mind perceives the Trutb, as the Eye 


doth Light, only by being directed towards it. 
Thus the Mind perceives that Mbite is not Black, 


that Three are more than Two, and equal to Ons : 


and Two. | This Part of Knowledge is irreſiſti- 


ble, and like the bright Sun-ſhine; forces itſelf 


immediately to be perceived as ſoon as ever the 
Mind turns its View that Way. It is on this 


Intuition, that depends all the Certainty and E- 


vidence of our other Knowledge; which Cer- 
tainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he 


cannot imagine, and therefore not require a 


greater. He that demands a greater Certainty 
than hits demands: he es not what, and 
ſhews 
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| ſhews only that he has a Mind to be a pe 
without being able to be ſo. Certainty depends 


ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of Knowledge, which I call Demonſtrative, 


this Intuition is neceſſary in all the Connections 


of the intermediate Ideas, without which we 


cannot attain. Knowledge and Certainty. 


The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 


the Mind perceives not this Agreement or Diſa- 


greement, immediately, or by the Fuxta-ps/ttion 


as it were of the Ideas, becauſe thoſe Ideas con- 


cerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the 
Enquiry is made, cannot by the Mind be fo put 
together, as to ſhew it. In this Caſe the Mind 
is fain to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment which it ſearches, by the Intervention of 


other Ideas: And this is that which we call 


Reaſoning; and thus if we would know the A- 
greement or Diſagreement in Bigneſs, between 
the three Angles of a Triangle,: and two right 
Angles; we cannot by an immediate View, and 


comparing them do it; becauſe the three An- 
gles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, 


and be compared with any other one, or two 
Angles. And ſo of this, the Mind has no im- 


mediate or intuitive Knowledge. But we muſt 


find out ſome other Angles, to which 'the three 
Angles of a Triangle have Equality, and finding 
thoſe equal to twoTrightiones, weicome to know 
the Equality of theſe three Angles to two right 
edles. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to 
ſnew the Agreement of any two others, are cal- 
led Proofs. And where the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement is by this Means plainly and clearly 


de it is called Demonſtration. A 1 
neſs 
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neſs in the Mind to find thoſe Proofs, and to 
apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which | is 


Ce 8 agacity. 


This Kawrledge, though it be certain, is not 


ſo clear and evident as intuitive Knowledge, It 
requires Pains and Attention, and ſteady Appli- 


cation of Mind, to diſcover the Agreement or 


Diſagreement of the Ideas it conſiders, and there 
muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees, 


before the Mind can in this Way arrive at 
Certainty, and perceive the Agreement or Rc- 


pugnancy between two Ideas that need Proofs 


and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. Before De- 


monſtration there was a Doubt, which in intui- 
tive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind, that 
has its Faculty of Perception left to a Degree 
capable of diſtin& Ideas, no more than it can 
be a Doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinctly ſee 
White and Black) whether this Ink and ae. ond y 


all of a Colour. 


Now i in every Step that Reaſon ales in Da. 
monſtrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Ruoꝛo- 
ledge of that Agreement or Diſagreement it ſeeks 
with the next intermediate Idea, which it uſes 
as a Proof; for if it were not ſo, that yet would 


need a Proof; ſince without the Perception of 
ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, there is no 


Knowledge produced, if it be perceived by it- 
ſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: If it cannot be 


perceived by itſelf, there is Need of ſome in- 


tervening Idea, as a common Meaſure to ſner 
their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which 

it is evident, that every Step in Reaſoning, that 
produces Knowledge, has intuitive Certainty; 


| which 
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184 ANESSAY ON THE 
which when the Mind perceives, there is no 
more required but to remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas concer- 
ning which we enquire, viſible and certain, ſo 
that to make any Thing a Demonſtration, it is 
neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agreement 
of the intervening Ideas, which is then intui- 
tive Knazuledge. This intuitive Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate 
- Ideas in each Step and Progreſſion of the De- 
mon{iration, muſt alſo be exactly carried in the 
Mind; and a Man muſt be ſore that no Part is 
left out; which in long Deductions, the Memo- 
ry cannot caſily retain; fo that this Knowledge 
becomes more imperfe& than intuitive; and 
Men often embrace Wales, for Demonſtra- 


tions. 


It has been generally taken for granted, chat 
Mat bhematicls alone are capable of demonſtrative 
Certainty. But to have ſuch an Agreement or 
_ Diſagreement as may be intuitively perceived, 
being as I imagine not the Privilege of the Ideas 

of Number, Lælenſian and Figure alone; it may 
poſſibly be the Want of due Method and Appli- 
cation in us, and not of ſufficient Evidence in 
Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 
to have ſo little to do in other Parts of Know- 
ledge. For in whatever Ideas the Mind can per- 
ceive the Agreement or Difagreement immedi- 
ately, there it is capable of intuitive Knowledge: 
Ard where it can perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two. Ideas, by an intuitive 
| Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the 
AE nd 1 is capable of Demonſtration, which is not 
| lIirmites. 
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limited to the Ideas of Figure, Number, Exten- 


fion or their Modes. The Reaſon why it has 
been generally ſuppoſed to belong to them only, 
is becauſe in comparing their Equality or Fxcels, 
the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt Dif- 
terence, very.clear and perceivable: And in Ex- 


tenſi5n, tho? every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo per- 


ceptible, yet the Mind has found out Ways to 


_ diſcover the juſt Equality of two Angles, Ex- 


tenſions or Figures; and both, that is, Num- 


bers and Figures can be ſet down by viſible and 


laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Confide- 
ration are perfectly determined, which for the 
moſt Part they are not, where they a are marked 
| only by Names and Words. 
4 
But in vibes hrple Ideas, whoſe Modes and 
Differences are made and counted by Degrees, 
and not Quantity, we have not. ſo nice and ac- 


_ curate a Diſtinction of their Differences, as to 
perceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt E- 


quality, or the leaſt Differences. For thoſe o- 
ther ſimple Ideas being Appearances or Senſati- 
ons produced in us, hy the Size, Figure, Nums- 
ber, and Motion, of minute Cerpuſcules ſingly 
inſenſible; their different Degrees alſo depend 
on the Variation: of ſome, or all of thoſe Cau- 
ſes; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 


Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile 


to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have 


any exact Meaſures of the different Degrees of 
theſe ſimple Ideas. ' Thus, for Inftance, not 
knowing what Number of Particles, nor what 


Motion of them is fit to produce any preciſe 
Degree of IWhiteneſs ; we cannot demonſtrate 


the certain Equality of any two Degrees of 


LL bite= 
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IWbiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard 
to meaſure them by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh | 
every the leaſt Difference: The only Help we 


have being from our own Senſes, which in this 
Point fail us. 


Baß . the Difference is ſo great as to 
produce i in the Mind Ideas clearly diſtinCt; there 


Ideas of Colours, as we fee in different Kinds, 
Blue and Red (for Inſtance), are as. capable of 


| Demenſtration, as Ideas of Number and Exten- 


ſion. What is here ſaid of Whiteneſs and Co- | 


tours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qua- 
lities. Theſe two then, Intuition and Demon- 
firation, are the Degrees of our Knowledge; 
whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what 
Aſſurance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or O- 
9 not Knowledge; at leaſt in all general 


ruths, There is indeed another Perception of 


the Mind employed about the particular Exi/t- 
_ ence of finite Beings without us, which goin 
beyond Probability, but not reaching to either 


of the foregoing Degrees of Certainty, h 


under the Name of eee, 


Nothing can be more certain, than that 1 


Idea we receive from an external Object is in 
our Minds: This is intuitive Knowledge; but 
whether we can thence. certainly infer the Ex- 


iitence of any Thing without us, correſpon- 
ding to that Idea, is that whereof ſome Men 


think there may be a Queſtion made, becauſe 
Men may have ſuch an Idea in their Minds, 


When no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object af- 


{cs their Senſes. But 'tis evident that we are 


invincibly conſcious to ourſelves of a different 


Percep- 
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Perception, when we look upon the Sun in the 


Day, and think on it by Night; when we aQtu- 
ally taſte Wormwood, or ſmell a Roſe, or only 
think on that Saviur or Odour: So that I think 


we may add to the two former Sorts of Know- 
ledge, this alſo of the Exiſtence of particular 


external Objects, by that Perception and Con- 
ſciouſneſs we have, of the aQtual Entrance of 


Ideas from them, and allow theſe three Degrees 
of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative and 


Senſitive: In each of which, there are different 
Degrees and Ways of Evidence and Certainty. 


But ſince our Knowledge is \ founded on, and 
employed about our Ideas only, will it not fol- 


low thence, that it muſt be conformable to our 
Ideas, and that where our Ideas are clear and diſ- 


tint, obſcure and confuſed, there our Know- 


ledge will be ſo too? I anſwer No: For our 


Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas; 


its Clearneſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clears 


neſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and not 
in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas them- 
ſelves. A Man (for Inſtance) that has a clear 


Idea of the Angles of a Triangles, and of Equa- 
lity to two right ones, may yet have but an ob- 
ſcure Perception of their Agreement; and fo 
have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But 
obſcure and confuſed Ideas can never produce 


any clear or diſtint Knowledge; becauſe, as far 
as any Ideas are obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the 


Mind can never perceive clearly, whether they 


agree or diſagree: Or, to expreſs the ſame. : 


N in a a Way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood; 
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188 AN- ESSANT ON THE- 
He. that hath not determinsd Ideas to the 


Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of 
Ems of whofe Truth he can be certain. 


112 H A + il. 
Of, #he Extent 7 Human Kurwledge. 


no % Knowledge farther than we have Ideas. 


elend, That we have no Knowledge. far⸗ 
ther than we can have Perception of that Agree- 
ment, or Difagreement: Which Perception be- 
ing, 1. Either by Intuition, or the immediate 
comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By Reaſon, 


_ examining the Agreement or Diſagreemeyt of 
two Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome others: 


Or, 3. By Senſation, perceiving the F xiſtence 
of particular Things: . Hence it alſo follows, 


Thirdly, We cannot have an Intuitive Know- 
ledge that ſhall extend itſelf to all our Ideas, 
and all that we would know about them; be- 
cauſe we cannot examine and perceive all the 
Relations they have one to another, by Juxta- 


1 poſition, or an immediate Compariſon one with 
another. Thus we cannot intuitively perceive 
the Equality of two Extenſions, the Difference 


of whoſe Figures makes their Parts incapable 


of an exact, immediate Application; and there- 
fore there is need of ſome intervening Quanti- 


ties 


ROM what has been faid' concerning Know- 
ledge, it follows Firſt, That we can have 


| 
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ties to meaſure them by, which 1s Demonſtra- 
tion, or rational Kno ledge. | 


wth Our rational 1 cannot 
reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas, becauſe 
between two different Hara W would examine, 


we cannot always find boch P- %% as we can 
connect one to ancther „ With an inituitive Know- 


edge in_all the Parts of the Badu en; and 
wherever that fails, we come thort of Know 


Iedg. and De monk; ation. 


 Fifthly, Sh lite K reaching 50 ſar- 
ther than the Exiſtence of Things actually pre- 


ſent to our Senſes, is yet much Narrow er than 


either of the tormer. 


Sith, From all Sbich it is evident, that 
the Extent of our Knowledges, comes not only 
ſhort of the Reality of Things, but even of the 


Extent of our own Ideas. We have the Ideas 


of a Square, a Circle and Equality, and yet per- 


haps ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to 
a Saane, and certainly know that it is ſo. 


However human Knowledge, under the pre- 
ſent ien pf our Beings and Conſtitu- 
tions may be carried much farther, than it hi- 
therto has been, if Men would ſincerely, and 
with Freedom of Mind, employ all that Induſtry 
and Labour of Thought, in improving the 


Means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for 5 
the Sorting or Support of Falſhood, to main- 


tain a Syſtem, Intereſt, or eff they are en- 


| gaged 1 in. | 
The 
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The Arbeite or Neyations we make con- 


cerning the Ideas we have, being reduced to the 
four Sorts above-mentioned, viz Identity, Co- 
exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence ; I ſhall 
examine how far our Knowledge extends in each 
of theſe. 

Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, our intui- 
tive Knowledge is as far extended as our Ideas 
themſelves; and there can be no Idea in the 


Mind, which it does not preſently, by an intui- 
tive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and 


to be different from ny other. 


Seba liy, As to the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Ideas in Co-exiflence : In this our 


Knowledge is very ſhort, tho? in this conſiſts 
the greateſt and moſt material Part of our Know- 


ledge, concerning Subſlances; for our Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances being, as I have ſhewn, nothing but cer- 


+ tain Collections of ſimple Ideas united, and Co ex- 


7 ans in one Sul jecs, (our Idea of Flame, for In- 


ance, is a Body bot, luminous and moving 1b. 


ward) When we would know any Thing farther 


concerning this or any other Sort of Subſtance, 
what do we but enquire what other Qualitics or 
Powers theſe Subſtances have or have not? which 
is nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple 


Ideas do, or do not co-exi/? with thoſe that make 


up that complex Idea. The Reaſon of this 1 18, 


becauſe the ſimple Ideas which make up our 


complex Ideas of Subſtances, which for the moſt. 


Part have no viſible neceſſary Connection or In- 


conſiſtence with other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co- 
exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves 


about. 
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Part /econdary Qualities which depend upon the 


primary Qvpalities of their minute or inſenſible 


Parts, or on ſomething yet more remote from 
our Comprehenſion; it is impoſſible we ſhould 


know which have a neceſſary Union, or Incon- 
ſiſtency one with another, ſince we know not 


the Root from whence they ſpring, or the Size, 
Figure and Texture of Parts on which they de- 
pend, and from which they reſult, 


Beſides this, there is no diſcoverable Connefion 


btw ods any fecendary Quality, and thoſe pr/- 


mary Qualities that it depends on. And if we 


know theſe primary Qualities of Podies, we 
might have Reaſon to hope, we might be able 


to know a preat deal more of theſe Operations 


of them one upon another: But our Minds not 


being able to diſcover any Cennexion betwixt 
theſe primary Oualities, of Bodies, and the Sen- 


ſations that are produced in us by them, we can 


vever be able to eſtabliſh. certain and undoubted 
Rules, of the Conſequence or Co- exiſtence of 
any On e Qualities, though we could diſco- 


ver the Size, Figure, or Motion of thoſe invi- 


ſible Parts, which immediately produce them, 
We are ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size 


or Motion produces (for Inſtance) a: yellow Co- 


lour, or ſweet 7 efie, or a ſharp Sound, that we 
can by no Means conceive how any Size, Figure 


or Motion can poſſibly produce in vs the Idea of 
any Colour, Taſte, or Sound w hatſoever; and 


there is no conceivable Connection between the 
one and the e | 
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Our Knowledge therefore of Co- exiſtence 
reaches little farther than Experience. Some few 
indeed of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary 


Dependence, and viſible Connection one with 
another: As Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Ex tenſi- 
on, receiving or wn icating Motion by Impulſe 3 
ſuppoſes Solidity But Qualities co-exiſtent in 


any Subject, without this Dependence and Con- 


nection, cannot certainly be known to co-exiſt. 
any farther, than Experience by our Senſes in- 


forms us: Thus, tho? upon Trial we find Cold 
yellow, weighty, malleable, fuſible and fixed, 
yet becauſe none of theſe have any evident De- 


pendence, or neceſſary Connection with the o- 
ther; we cannot certainly know, that where 


any four of theſe are, the jth will be there al- 


ſo, haw. highly probable ſoever it may be: But 


the higheſt Degree of Probability, amounts not 
to Certainty; without which there can be no 
true Knowledge: For this Co-exiſtence can be 


no further. known, than it is perceived; and it 
cannot be perceived, but either in particular 


| Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes; or 
in general, by the neceſſary amen of the 
Lela. themſelves. ITT 6 F 


As to ncompatibility, or N W C- er- 
iſlence, we may know that any Subject can have 
of each Sort of primary Qualities, but one Par- 
| ticular at once. One Extenſion, one Figure; 

and ſo of ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each Senſe : 

For whatever of each Kind is -prefcnt in any 


Subject, excludes all others of that Sort: For 
Inſtance, one Subject cannot have two Smells, 


ot two Colours at the fame Time. For, it is as 
1 5 impoſſible 
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impoſſible that the very ſame Particle of any 


Body, ſhould, at the ſame. 'Time, differently 
modity or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it 


 ſhould-have two different ee and Textures 
"i as lame Time. | 


As to Powers of Subſlancer, which make: A great 


Part of our Enquiries about them, and are no 


inconſiderable Branch of our Knowledge: Our 
Knowledge as to theſe reaches little farther than 
Experience; becauſe they conſiſt in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by an 

Means come to diſcover; and I doubt whether 
with thoſe Faculties we haves we ſhall ever be 


able to carry our genera] Knowledge much far= 


ther in this Part. Experience is that which in 


this Part we muſt depend on; and it were to be 


wiſhed that it were more improved: We find 
the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains, have 
this Way brought to the Stock of natural Know- 
ledge. And if others, eſpecially the Pb, hfopbers 


by Fire who pretend to it, had been ſo acute in 


their Obſervations, and ſincere in their Reports, 
as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought. 
to have been: Our Acquaintance with the Bo- 


dies here about us, and our Inſight into their 


Powers and Operations would have been yet 
much greater. 


As to the third Sort, the 1 or 222 
greement of cur Ideas in any other Relation: This 
is the largeſt Field of Knowledge, and it is hard 


to determine how far it may extend. This Part 


depending on our Sagacity in finding intermedi- 
ate Ideas, that may ſhew the Habitudes and Re- 
larions of Ideas: It is an hard Matter to tell 
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when we are at an End of ſuch Diſcoveries. 
They that are ignorant of Algebra cannot ima- 
gine what Wonders in this Kind are to be done by 


it: And what farther Improvements and Helps, 
advantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the 
ſagacious Mind of Man may yet find out, it is 


not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, 


that the Ideas of Quantity, are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Know- 
ledge: And that other, and perhaps more uſeful 


Parts of Contemplation, would afford us Cer- 


tainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering In- 
tereſt did not oppoſe or menace Endeavours of 
this Kind. | | 


8 The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Pow- 


er, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workman- 
ſhip we are, and on whom. we depend; and the 
Idea of ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Crea- 


- tures, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, I 
ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, afford ſuch Foun- 
dations of our Duty, and Rules of Aion, as 


might place Morality among the Sciences capa- 
ble of Demonſtration: W herein I doubt not but 
from Principles as inconteſtable as thoſe-of the 


 Mathematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences; the 
_ Meaſure of right and wrong might be aſcertained, 


to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifference and Attention to the One, as he 


does to the other of theſe Sciences. The Rela- 
tions of other Modes may certainly be percei- 
ved as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion, 
and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were 


thought on to examine, or purſue their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement. Mbere there is no Pro- 


perty, 
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perty, there is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as cer- 
tain as any Demonſtration in Euclid: For the 
Idea of Property, being a Right to any Thing; 3 


and the Idea of Injuſtice, being the Invaſion or 
Violation of that Right: It is evident that thoſe 


Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names 


annexed to them, I can as certainly know this 
Propoſition to be true, as that a Triangle has 


three Angles equal to two right Ones. Again, No 


Government allows abſolute Liberty, The Idea of 
Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society 
upon certain Rules or Laws which require Con- 
formity to them; and the Idea of abſolute Li- 
berty, being for any one to do whatever he plea- 
ſes, I am as capable of being certain of the 
Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathe- 


_ maticks, © 


That which has given the Advantage. to the 
Ideas of Quantity, whether of Extenſion or Num- 


ber, and made them thought more capable of 


Certainty and Demonſtration, is, 


Fir/l, That they can be repreſented by ſenſi⸗ N 
ble Marks, which have a nearer Correſpondence 
with them, than any Words or Sounds. Dia- 
grams and Cyphers drawn on Paper, are Copies 
of the Ideas in the Mind, and not liable to the 
Uncertainty that Words carry in their Significa- 
tion; moreover they can be reconſidered and 
examined, without any Danger of the leaſt Al- 


teration-or Change in the Idea, occafioned by 


their Repreſentation. This cannot be done in 


moral Ideas, as we have no ſenſible Marks that 


reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down; 
we have nothing but Words to expreſs them by; 
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which though, when written, they remain the 
fame; yet the Ideas they ſtand for, may change. 
in the ſame Man; and it is very ſeldom that they” 
are not different in different Perſons. 1 7 
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Secondly, Moral tis, are e commonly more 


complex than Figures; whence theſe two In- 7 
conveniences follow: Firſt, that their Names 2 
are of more uncertain Signification; the preciſe 1 
Collection of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for, not 1 
being ſo eaſily agreed on, and ſo the Sign that is 1 
uſed for them in Communication always, and | 
in Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with 1 


it the ſame Idea, as in a given Number, or a 
many ſided Figure, where the leaſt Variation in 
either is ſo perceptible, as with Eaſe to avoid 
Deception. ' Secondly, The Mind cannot eaſily 

retain thoſe preciſe Combinations ſo exactly and 
perfectly as is neceſſary ; in the Examination of 

the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them one 
with another, eſpecially where it is to be judged 
of by long Deductions, and the Intervention of 

| ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the Agree- 

J ment or Diſagreement of two remote ones, in 

1 _ which Particulars Mathematicks has the Ad- 


| * 


Now one Part of theſe Diſadvantages i in mo- 
ral Ideas, which has made them be thought not. 
capable of Demonſtration, may, in a good Mea- 
EF. lure, be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down 
WM that Collection of ſimple Ideas which every 
| if Term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the Terms. 
Tug and conſtantly for that preciſe Collecti- 


Hut much of this is not to be expected, 5 
wh ilft 
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whilſt the Deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, 


makes Men eſpouſe the well endowed Opinions 
in Faſhion, and then ſcek Arguments, either to 


make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and 
cover their Deformity. Nothing being fo beau- 


tiful to the Eye, as Truth is to the Mind; - no- 
thing fo deformed and irreconcilable to the Ua 


der ſtanding, as a Faiſchood ? 


As to the fourth Sort of Fi wledue; 5% Z. 5 
the real afual Exiſtence of Things, we have an 
intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſtence: a 


de monſtrative Knowledge of the Exiſtence of Cod; 


and a ſenſit ive Knowledge of the Objects that 
preſent themſelves to our Senſes, which extends 
no farther than as our Senſes are affected by their 

Appearances. IS 


From what has been IPL the State of our 
Mind is diſcoverable, and if we look a little 
into the dark Side, and take a View of our Ig- 


norance; which being infinitely larger than our 
Knowledge, may ſerve much to the Quieting 


of Diſputes, and Improvement of uſcful Know- 
ledge. The cleareſt and moſt enlarged Under- 
ſtandings of thinking Men, find themſelves puz- 


_ zled, and at a Loſs, in every Particle of Matter, 


We fhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we 
conſider the Cauſes of our Ignorance, which 
from what has been faid, I ſuppoſe, will be 
found to be chiefly theſe three: Firſt, Want 


of Ideas; Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Con- 


nection between the Ideas we have; Thirdly, 


Want of . and examining our Ideas. 


K 3 Firſt, | 
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 Firſl, There are ſome Things, and thoſe not 


a few, we are ignorant of for want of Ideas. 
All the ſimple Ideas we have, are confined to 


| thoſe we receive from corporeal Objects by Sen- 
fation, and from the Operations of our own 


Minds as the Objects of Reflection. But how 


much theſe few and narrow Inlets are diſpro- 
portionate to the whole vaſt Extent of all Be- 
ings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who are 
not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meaſure 
of all Things. What other Ideas it is poſſible 
other Creatures may have, by the Afliſtance of 
other Senſes, and Faculties more or perfecter 


than we have, or different from ours, it is not 


for us to determine; but to ſay or think there 
are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of 
them, is no better an Argument, than if a blind 
Man ſhould be pofitive in it, that there was no 


ſuch Thing as Sight and Colours, becaule he 


| had no Manner of Idea of any ſuch Thing. 
W hat Faculties therefore other Species of Crea- 
tures have to penetrate into the Nature and in- 
moſt Conſtitutions of Things, we know not. 
This we know, and certainly find, that we want 
other Views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to 


make Diſcoveries of them more perfect. And 


we may be convinced that the Ideas, we can 


attain to by our Faculties, are very diſproporti- 


onate to Things themſelves, when a poſitive, 


clear, diſtin one of Subſtance itſelf, which is 


the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from 
us. The intelleddual and ſenſible World are in 
this perfectly alike, that the Parts which we ſee 


of either of them, hold no Proportion with 
that we fee not; and whatſoever we can reach 
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with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of 


them, is but a Point, almoſt Rs in Com- 
pariſon of the reſt, . 


Secondly, Another. great Cauſe of Ignorance, | 
is the Want of Ideas that we are capable of, As 
the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are not 


able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe 


Views of Things, which it is reaſonable to think 
other Beings, perfecter than we have, of which 
we know nothing; ſo the want of Ideas, I now 
fpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things we 
conceive capable of being known to us. 1 55 5 


Figure, and Motion, we have Ideas of. 


though we are not without Ideas of theſe ney 
mary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not 
knowing, what is the particular Bulk, Motion 
and Figure of the greateſt Part of the Bodies of 
the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 


Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, 


whereby the Effects which we daily fee, are 
produced. Theſe are hid from us in ſome 


Things by being #09 FROG, in others by: _ 
| foo minute, 


When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the 
known and viſible Parts of the World, and the 


Reaſons we have to think that what lies within 


our Knowledge, is but a ſmall Part of the im- 
menſe Univerſe ; we ſhall then diſcover an huge 
Abyſs of Ignorance, What are the particular 
Fabricks of the great Maſſes of Matter, which 
make up the whole ſtupendous Frame of corpo- 


real Beings, how far they are extended, and 
what is their Motion, and how codfinutd, and 


what Influence * have upon one another, 
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are Contemplations that at firſt Glimpſe our 
Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we confine our 


Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this 
Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of 
Matter that viſibly move about it; what ſeve- 


ral Sorts of Vegetables, Animals and intelleQu- 
al corporeal Beings, infinitely different from 


| thoſe of our little Spot of Earth, may there 


probably be in other Planets, to the Knowledge 


of which, even of their cutward Figures and 


Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are con- 
fined to this Farth, there being no natural 


Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to 
convey their certain Ideas into our Minds? | 


There are other Bodies in the Univerſe, no 


lefs concealed from us by their Minuteneſs, than 
_ thoſe we have juſt mentioned for their Remote- 


neſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcules being the 
active Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtru- 
ments of Nature, on which depend all their 


ſecendary Qualities and Operations, our want of 


preciſe diſtin& Ideas of their primary Qualities, 
keeps us in incurable Ignorarce of what we de- 
fire to know about them. I doubt not but if 
we could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, 


and Motion of the minute conſtituent Part of 


any two Bodies, we ſhould know without Trial 


ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, 
as We do now the Properties of a Square, or a 


Triangle. Did we know the mechanical Aﬀec- 
tions of Rhutarb and Opium, we might as eaſily 
account for their Operations of Purging or cau- 


ing Sleep, as a Watch-maker can for the Moti- 


ons of his Watch. The diſſolving of Silver in 
Aqua Fortis, or Gold in Aqua Regia, and not 
| vice- 
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vice-verſa, would be then perhaps no more dif- 
ficult to know, than it is to a Smith, to under- 


ſtand why the turning of one Key will open a 
Lock, and not the turning of another. But 


whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough 
to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and 
to give us Ideas of their mechanical Affections, 
we mult be content to be ignorant of their Pro- 
perties and Operations; nor can we be aſſured 
about them any farther, than ſome few Trials 


we make, are able to reach: But whether they 


will ſucceed again another Time, we cannot be 


certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge 


of univerſa] Truths concerning natural Bodies: 
And our Reaſon carries us herein very little be- 


yond particular Matters of Fact. And there- 


fore I am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever 
human Induſtry may advance uſeful and experi- 
mental Philoſophy in phyſical Things, yet ſcienti- 
Hal will ſtill be out of our Reach; becauſe we 


want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very 


Bodies which are nearer to us, and moſt under 


our Command. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſeveral 


Sorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examinati- 


on of our Senſes, perhaps, we may have: But 


adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of any 


one amongſt them. And though the former 


of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſ- 


_ courſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are 
not capable of ſcientifical Knowledge; nor ſhall 


ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, un- 
queſtionable Truths concerning them. Cer- 
tainty and Demonſtration are Things we muſt - 


votz in theſe Matters, 1 5 to. 
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This, at firſt Sight, ſhews us how diſpropor- 
tionate our Knowledge is to the while Extent, 
even of material Beings: 'To which, if we add 
the Conſideration of that infinite Number of 


Spirits that may be, and probably are, which are 


yet more remote from our Knowledge, whereof 
we have no Cognizance; we ſhall find this 
Cauſe of- Ignorance, conceal from us, in an 
impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole 7n- 


tellectual World; a greater certainly and a more 


beautiful World than the material. Excepting 
ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo call them, 


ſuperficial Ideas, of Spirit, which by Reflection 
ue get of our own, and from thence, the beſt 


we can collect, of the Father of all Spirits, the 
eternal, independent Author of them, and us, 
and all Things; we have no certain Informati- 


on, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spi- 
rits, but by Revelation. But that there are De- 
grees of Spiritual Beings between us and the 
great Gop, who is there, that by his own Search 


and Ability can come to know? Much leſs have 


we diſtin& Ideas of their different Natures, 
States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, 


wherein they agree or differ one from another, 


and from us. And therefore in what concerns 


their different Species and Properties, we are 


under an abſolute Ignorance. 


The ſecond Cauſe of Ignorance is the Want 

/ diſcoverable Conneflion between thoſe Ideas we 

bave; where we want that, we are utterly in- 

capable of univerſal and certain Knowledge; 

and are, as in the former Caſe, left only to Ob- 

ſervation and Experiment: Which, how wa” 
an 
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and confined it is, how far from general Know- 


ledge, weggeed not be told. Thus the mecha- 


nical Aﬀe ions of Bodies, having no Affinity 


at all with the Ideas they eee in us, (there 
being no conceivable Connex 
Impulſe of any Sort of Body, and any Percep- 


onnex1on between any 


tion of a Colour or Smell, which we find in our 
Minds,) we can have no diſtin Knowledge of 
fuch Operations beyond our Experience, and 


can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as the 


Effects or Appointment of an infinitely wiſe A- 


gent, which perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprehen- 
ions. | Foe 


As the Ideas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, 


which we have in our Minds, can, by us, be no 
way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Cor- 


reſponcence or ConneCtion be found between. 
them and thoſe primary Qualities which (Expe- 


rience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo on the 


other Hand, the Operation of our Minds upon 
our Bodies, is as unconceivable. How any 
Thought ſhould produce a Motion in Body, is as 


remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how 


any Body ſhould produce any Thought in the 


Mind. That it is ſo, if Experience did not 


convince us, the Conſideration of the Things 


_ themſelves, would never be able in the leaſt to 
_ diſcover to us, there appearing no neceſſary De- 


pendence one on the other. 


In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Rela- 
tions, Habitudes, and Connections, ſo viſibly 
included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, ' 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from 
them by any Power whatſoever: In theſe only 

i „ | 
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we are capable of certain and univerſal Know- 


ledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lin'd Triangle, 
neceſſarily carries with it an EqualiMWof it; An- 


N to two right ones, Nor can we conceive this 
elation, this Connection of theſe two Ideas, 


to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any ar- 


bitrary Power, which of Choice made it thus, 
or could make it otherwiſe. But the Coherence 
and Continuity of the Parts of Matter; the 


Production of Senſation in us, of Colours and 
Sounds, &c. by Impulſe and Motion, being ſuch 


wherein we can diſcover no natural Connexion 


with any Ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe 
them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 


the wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here 
mention the ReſurreQtion of the dead, the fu- 
ture ſtate of this Globe of Earth, and ſuch other 


Things, which are by every one acknowledged 


to depend wholly on "WWE eee of a ; wee 


1 


The Things that we obſerve conſtantly to 


proceed regularly, we may conclude to act by a 
Law ſet them; but yet by a Law that we know 


not; whereby, tho? Cauſes work ſteadily, and 


Fffedts conſtantly flow from them; yet their 
Connexions and Dependencies being not diſco- 
verable in our Ideas, we can have but an expe- 


rimental Knowledge of them. Several Effects 
come every Day within the Notice of our Sen- 
ſer, of which we have fo far ſenſitive Know- 


ledge. From all which it is eaſy to perceive, 


what a Darkneſs we are involved in, how little 


it is of Peing, and the Things that are, that we 
are capable to know. But the Cauſes, Manner, 
and Certainty of their Production, we muſt for 
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the foregoing Reaſons be content to be ignorant 

5 of. In theſe we can go no farther than particu- 

lf lar Experience informs us of Matter of FaQ, 

and by Analogy, gueſs what Effects the like Bo- 

4 dies are upon other Tryals like to produce. But 
as to the perfect Knowledge of natural Bodies 
(not to mention /piritual Beings) we are, I think, 
that I from being capable of any ſuch Thing, 
ſo far conclude it loſt Labour to ſeek after it. 


The third, Whare we have aleavatd 


and where there is a certain and era 
Connection between them, yet we are often ig- 
norant, for Want of tracing thoſe Ideas we bave, 


or may have; and finding out thoſe iabiude of 


ate Ideas which may ſhew us what Habitude of 
1 Agreement or Diſagreement they may have one 
| with another; and thus many are 1gnorant of 
| mathematical Truths, for want of Application in 
enquiring, examining, and, by due Ways, com- 
paring thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, 
and finding out their Relations, and Agreements 
or Diſagreements one with another, has been, 
1 ſuppoſe, the ill Uſe of Words. It is impoſſi- 
ble that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certain- 
ly diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
| 3 themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts are 
employed only about Sounds of doubtful and 
uncertain Significations. Mathematicians ab- 
ſtracting their Thoughts from Names, and ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves to ſet before their Minds 
the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, 
and not Scunds inſtead of them, have avoided. 
6 thereby a great Part of that Perplexity, Obſcu- 
rity, and Confuſion, which have fo much hin- 


dered 
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dered Mens Progreſs in other Parts of Know- 


ledpe. 


Hitherto we have examined the Extent of our 


Knowledge, in Reſpe& of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Beings that are. There is another Exlent of it, 
-- fff Reſpecl of Univerſaliiy, which will alſo deſerve 
to be conſidered ; and in this Regard our Know- 
| ledge follows the Nature of our Ideas. If the 


Ideas are abſtract, whole Agreement or Diſa- 
greement we perceive, our Knowledge is uni- 


verſal. For what is known of ſuch general I- 


deas, will be true of every particular Thing in 


which that Eſſence, that is, that ab//ra# Idea, is 


to be found: And what is once known of ſuch 


Ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever true. So 
that as to all general Knowledge, we muſt ſearch 


and find it only in our own Minds: And it 1s 
only the examining of our own [deas, that fur- 
niſhes us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſen- 


ces of Things (that is, to abftrad Ideas) are e- 


ternal, and are to be found out by the Contemp- 


lation only of thoſe Effences; as the Exiſtence 


of Things is to be known only from Experience. 
But I ſhall ſay more of this in the following 
Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real 
Knowledge. | | 
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O the Reality of our Knowledge. 


T- Doubt. not but my Reader by this Time, 
may be apt to think that I have been all this 


While 
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While only building a Caſtle in the Air; and be 
ready to object, though it ſhould be true, that 
all Knowledge lies only in the Perception of the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, 


as the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſon- 


ings of a ſober Man will be equally certain: It 
is no Matter how Things are, ſo a Man obſerve 


but the Agreement of his own Imaginations, 
and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all Cer- 
tainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as 


ſtrong Holds of Truth, as the Demonſtrations 


of Euclid. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, 18 : 
by this Way as certain Knowledge, and as much 


Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. But of 


what Uſeis all this fine Knowledge of Mens own 


Imaginations, to a Man that enquires after the 
Reality of 'Things? It matters not what Mens 
fancies are, it is the Knowledge of Things that 
is only to be prized: It is this alone gives a Va- 
lue to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one 
Man's Knowledge over another's, that it is of 


Things as they really are, and not of Dreams 
and Fancies, Fg. OT 


To which 7 anſwer, That if our Knowledge 
of our Ideas ſhould terminate in them, and 
reach no farther, where there is ſomething far- 


ther intended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts would 
be of little more Uſe than the Reveries of a 
crazy Brain; and the Truths built thereon of 


no more Weight than the Diſcourſes of a Man 
aſleep. Bur I hope, before I have done, to 
make it evident, that this Way of Certainty by 
the Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes a little 


| farther than bare Imagination: And that all the 
Certainty of general Truths a Man has, lies in 
rothirig elſe but this Knowledge of our Ideas. 


An 
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"Tis evident that the Mind knows not Things 
immediately, but by the Intervention of the 
Tdeas it has of them. Our Knowledge there- 
fore is real, only ſo far as there is a Conformity 
between our Ideas, and the Reality of Things. 
But how ſhall we know when our Ideas agree 
with Things themfelves? I anſwer, there are 


two Sorts of Ideas that we may be aſſured agree 
with Things: 5 Theſe are, 


Firſt, Simple Lead; which fince the Mind 
can by no Means make to itſelf, muſt be the 
Effect of Things operating upon the Mind in a 
natural Way; and producing therein thoſe Per- 
ceptions, which by the Will of our Maker, 
they are ordained and adapted to. Hence it fol- 
lows, that fimple Ideas are rot Fictions of our 
Fancies, but the natural and regular ProduCti- 
ons of Things without us, really operating up- 
on us; which carry with them all the Confor- 
mity our State requires, which is to repreſent 
Things under thofe Appearances they are fitted 
to produce in us. Thus the Idea of Whiteneſs, 
as it is in the Mind, exactly anſwers that Power 
which is in any Body to produce it there. And 
this Conformity between our /imple Ideas, and 
the Exiſtence of Things is ſuffcient for real 
Knowledge. | 


Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe 
of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the Mind's 
own making, and not referred to the Exiſtence 
of Things as to their Originals, cannot want 
any Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. 
For that which is not deſigned to repreſent any 
72 55 TOY a ok Thing 
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Thing but itſelf, can never be capable of a 
wrong Repreſentation: Here the Ideas themſelves 
are conſidered as Archetypes, and Things no o- 
therwiſe regarded, than as they are conforma- 
ble to them. Thus the Mathematician conſiders 
the Truth and Properties belonging to a Rec- 

_ angle or Circle, only as they are Ideas in his own 
Mind, which poſſibly he never found outwardly 
exiſting Mathematically, that is, preciſely true; 
yet his Knowledge is not only certain, but real; 
becauſe real Things are no farther concerned 
nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propoſiti- 
ons, than as Things really agree to thoſe Arebe- 
types im his Mind. It is true of the Idea of a 
Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to two 
right Ones; it is true alſo of a Triangle where 
ever it exiſis; what is true of thoſe Figures, 
that have barely an ideal Exiſtence in his Mind, 
v ill hold true of them alſo, when they come to 
have a real Exiſtence in Matter. 1 


Hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as 
capable of real Certainty as Mathematicks. For 
Certainty being nothing but the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, 
and Demonſtration nothing but the Perception 
of ſuch Agreement by the Intervention of other 
Ideas; our moral Ideas as well as Mathematical, 
being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate or 
compleat Ideas, all the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment we ſhall find in them, will produce real 
Knowledge as well as in Mathematical Figures. 
That which is requiſite to make our Knowledge 
certain, is the Clearneſs of our Ideas; and that 
_ which is required to make it: real, is, that they 
anſwer their Archetypes. I preſume, upon Exa- 

| 3 5 minationʒů 
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mination, it will be found to be general Propo- 
ſitions, and Notions in which Exiſtence is not at 
all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathe- 
maticians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conic 
Sections, or any otber Part of Mathematics, 
concern not the Exiſtence of any of thoſe Fi- 
gures; but their Demonſtrations, which depend 
on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or 
no. In the ſame Manner, the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracted from the 
Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Vir- 
tues in the World, whereof they treat; nor are 
Tully's Offices leſs true, becauſe there is not 
any one in the World that exactly practiſes his 
Rules, and lives up to the Pattern of that vir- | 
tuous Man, which he has given us, and which 
no where exiſted, when he wrote, but in his 
Imagination. - 


But it will here be ſaid, That if moral Know- 
ledge be placed in the Contemplation of our 
own moral Tdeas; and thoſe, as other Modes, 
be of our own making, what ſtrange Notion? 
will there be of Juſtice and Temperance ? What 
Confuſion of Pirtnes and Vices, if every Man 
may make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? 7 an- 
ſwer, No Confuſion nor Diſorder in the Things 
themſelves, nor the Reaſonings about them, no 
more than in Mathematics, there would be a 
Change in the Properties of Figures and their 
Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make 
a Triangle with four Corners, or a Trapezium 
with four right Angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that 
by one Name, which commonly Mathematici- 
ans called by another. The Change of Name 
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will indeed at firſt diſturb him, who knows not 


what Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Fi- 
gure is drawn, the Conſequences and Demon- 
ſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame is it 
in moral Knowledge: Let a Man have the Idea 
of taking from others, without their Conſent, 


What they are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this 


Fuſtice if he pleaſes; he that takes the Name 
here, without the Idea put to it, will be miſta- 


ken by joining another Idea of his own to that 


Name; -but ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or 
take it ſuch as it is in the Speaker's Mind ; and 
the ſame Thing will agree to it, as if you called 
it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral 
Diſcourſes, occaſion uſually more Diſorder, be- 
cauſe they are not ſo eaſily rectified as in Ma- 


thematics, where the Figure once drawn and 
ſeen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. 
For what Need of a Sign, when the T bing ſig- 


nified 1 1s preſent and 1 in View ? 


One Thing we are to take Notice of That 


where God, or any other Law-maker, has de- 


fined any moral Names, there they have made 
the Eſſence of that Species to which that Name 
belongs: And there it is not ſafe to apply, or 


uſe them otherwiſe. But in other Caſes it is 


bare Impropriety of Speech, to apply them con- 
trary to the RC of the Or they 


are uſed in, 


Thirdly, But the complex Ideas which we re- 
fer to Archetypes without us, may differ from 
them, and ſo our Knowledge about them may 
come ſhort of being real: And ſuch are our J- 
deas of Subſtances. Thele mult be taken from 


ſome- 
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ſomething, that does exiſt, or has exiſted, and 


not be made up of Ideas arbitrarily put together, 


without any real Pattern. Herein therefore is 
founded the Reality of our Knowledge of 


Subſtances, that all our complex Ideas of them 
muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of 
ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co- 


exiſt in Nature. But in our Ideas of other 
mixed Modes, as of Sacrilege, or Perjury, &c. 
they are as real and true Ideas before, as after 


the Exiſtence of any ſuch mixed Mode. And 
our Ideas being thus true, tho? not perhaps ve- 


ry exact Copies, are the whole of our rea/ 
Knowledge of Subſtances. Whatever Ideas we 


have, the Agreement we find they have with 


others will be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideas be 
avſtraQ, it will be general Knowledge: But to 


make it real concerning Subſtances, the Ideas 


muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of Things. 
Wherever therefore we perceive the Agreement 


or Diſagreement of our Ideas, there is certain 
Knowledge: And wherever we are ſure thoſe I- 


.deas agree with the Reality of 'Things, there ts 


certain, real Knowledge. So neceſſary is it to quit 
the common Notion of Species and Eſſences, if 
we will truly look into the Nature of Things, 


and examine them, by what our Faculties can 
diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by 
groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken up a- 
bout them. 1 = 


J have mentioned this here, becauſe I think 
we cannot be too cautious that Words and Spe- 


cies, in the ordinary Notions which we have been 


uſed to of them, impoſe not upon us. For I 
am apt to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle 
9 A ing 
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to our clear and diſtinct Knowledge, eſpecially 
in Reference to Subſtances ;.and from thence 
has roſe a great Part of the Difficulties about 
Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Rea- 
ſonings from Words, we might, in a great 
Meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our 
own Thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſturb 
us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we 
retained the Opinion, that Species and their E- 
fences were any Thing elſe but our abſtrac I- 
| deas, (ſuch as. they are) with Names annexed 
to them, to be the Signs of them. 


ee eee ee eee 
. V. 


8 Truths i in general, 


HA is TRUTH, was an Enquiry ma- 
5 ny Ages ſince; and it being that which 

all Mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch af- 
tet, it cannot but be worth our while carefully 
to examine wherein it conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint 
ourſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve. 


how the Mind ee it from Falſhood. 


Truth in the proper Import of the Word, f g- 
 rifies the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the 
Things ſignified by them, do agree or diſagree 
one with another. The joining or ſeparating of 
Signs, is what we call Propoſitions ; ſo that Truth 
properly belongs only to Prepoſitions ; whereof 
there are Fo Sorts, mental and verbal, as: there | 
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are two Sorts of Signs rage made Uſe of, 


VIZ. Ideas and Words. 


*'Tis difficult to treat of mental Propoſitions 
without verbal: Becauſe in ſpeaking of mental, 
we muſt make Uſe of Words, and then they be- 
come verbal. Again, Men commonly in their 
Thoughts and Reaſonings, uſe Words inſtead of 
Ideas; eſpecially if the Subject of their Medi- 
tations contains in it complex Ideas. Which is a 
great Evidence of the Imperfection and Uncer- 
tainty of our Ideas of that Kind, and may, if 
attentively made Uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to 
ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we have clear 
and perfect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and what not. 
If we have Occaſion to form mental Propoſitions 
about white, black, Circle, &c, we can, and of- 
ten do, frame in our Minds the Ideas them- 


| ſelves, without reflecting on. the Names. But 


when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions 
about the more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vi- 
triol, Fortitude, Glory, &c. we uſually put the 
Names for the Ideas; becauſe. the Ideas theſe 
Names ſtand for, being for the moſt Part confu- 
ſed, imperfect, and undetermined; we reffect 
on the Names themſelves, as being more clear, 
certain and diſtin, and readier to occur to our 
Thoughts than pure Ideas: And ſo we make 
Uſe of theſe Words inſtead of the Ideas them- 
_ ſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit mental Pro- 
pofſetions, In Subſtances, as has been already no- 
. this is occaſioned by the Imperfection of 
our Ideas; we making the Name ſtand for the 
real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all. 
In Modes, it is occaſioned by the grent Number 


of. 
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of ſimple Idcas, that go to the making them 

up. For many of them being compounded, the 
Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea 
itſelf, which requires 'Time and Attention to be 
recollected, and exactly repreſented to the Mind, 
even in thoſe Men who have formerly been at 


the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to 
be done by thoſe, who though they have ready 


in their Memory the greateſt Part of the com- 
mon Words of their Language, yet perhaps, 
never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to 


eonſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them 


flood for. Some confuſed or obſcure Notions 
have ſerved their Turns; and many who talk 
very much of Religion and Conſcience, of 
Church and Faith, of Power and Right, of 
Obſtructions and Humours, Melancholy and 
Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 


Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould deſire 


them to think only of the "Things themſelves, 


and lay by thoſe Words, with which they fo 
often confound others, and not ſeldom them- 


ſelves alſo. 


We mull. then obſerve two Sorts of Propoſi-  - 


tions, that we are capable of making. Firſt, 
Mental Propoſitions, wherein the Ideas in our 
Underſtandings are without the Uſe of Words 
put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, percei- 
ving or judging of. their Agreement or, Diſa- 
greement. Secondly, verbal Propoſitions, which 
are Words, the Signs of our Ideas put together, 
or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative Senten- 
ces. By which Way of affirming or deny ing, 

theſe Signs made by Sounds, are, as it were, 


put together or ſeparated one from another. 80 
| - that 
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that Propꝛſit ion conſiſts in joining or ſeparating 
Signs: And Truth conſiſts in putting together or 


ſeparating theſe Signs according as the Things 


they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. So that it 
weill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay 


all Centaurs are Animals, as that all Men are A.- 
nimals; and the Certainty of one, as great as: 
the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the 


Words are put together according to the Agree- 
ment of the Ideas in our Minds: And the A- 
greement of the Idea of Anima/ with that of 
Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind as 
the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that 


of Man; and fo theſe Propoſitions are equally 


true, equally certain. But of what Uſe is all 


ſuch Truth to us? What has been already ſaid, 


to diſtinguiſh real Truth from i imaginary Know- 


ledge, will be ſufficient to l real Truth 
from chimerical. 


Trutb as well as Knowledge may well come 


8 the Diſtinction of verbal and real; That 


being only verbal Truth, wherein Terms are 


joined according to the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the Ideas they ſtand for, without re- 


garding whether our Ideas are ſuch as really 
have, or are capable of having an Exiſtence in 
Nature. But then it is they contain real Truth, 
when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree; 
and when our Ideas are ſuch as we know, are 


capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature; which 
in Subſicnces we cannot know, but by knowing 


that ſuch have exiſted. Truth, is the marking 
down in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement 


of Ideas, as it is. Falſbood, is the marking down 
in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


Ideas, 
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| Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in knowing 
what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the Per- 


| ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


thoſe Ideas, dns. as it is marked by thoſe 
Words. 


Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict Senſe 3 
mentioned, there are other Sorts of Truths: As, 


Firſt, Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking of Things 
according to the Perſuaſion of our own Minds, 
though the Propoſition we ſpeak of, agree not 


to the Reality of Things. Secondly, Metaphyſi- 
cal Truth, which is nothing but the real Exiſt- 
ence of Things conformable to the Ideas to 


which we have annexed their Names. ve” 


'Theſe Conſiderations of T "ut either having 


been before taken Notice of, or not being much 


to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here 9 
to have mentioned them. 


MMM 


C H A F. VI. 


of Univer Propoſi tions, their Truth and car. 


aue. 


AHOUGH the examining and judging of 


Ideas by themſelves, their Names 8 
quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way t 


clear and diſtin Knowledge; yet through the 
_ prevailing Cuſtom of 1 Sounds for Ideas, as it 


is 


* 
Ideas, otherwiſe than it is; and ſo far as theſe 
Ideas thus marked by Sounds, agree to their 
Archetypes, ſo far only is the Truth real. The 


a 
1 * 
3 
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is even when Men think and reaſon within their 
own Breaſts, makes the Conſideration of Words, 


and Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a Part of the Trea- 


tiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak 


intelligibly of the one, without explaining the 


other. And ſince general Truths, which with 
Reaſon are moſt ſought after, can never be well 
made known, and are ſeldom apprehended, but 
as conceived and expreſſed by Words; it is not 


out of our Way in the Examination of our own 


Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and Cer- 


tainty of univerſal. Propoſutions, But it muſt be 


obſerved, that Certainty is twofold, Certainty 
of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge. 


_ Certainty of Truth is, when Words are ſo 


put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of 


| Knowledge, is to perceive the Agreement or 
| Diſagreement of Ideas as expreſſed in any Pro- 


poſition. This we uſually call &nowing, or being 
certain of the Truth of any Propoſition. 


Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know 
the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species, 


its Terms ſtand for; it is neceſſary we ſhould 
know the Effence of each Species, which is that 


which conſtitutes and bounds it. 'This in all 


ſimple Ideas and Modes is not hard to do; for in 
theſe the real and nominal Eſſence being the 
ſame, there can be no doubt how far the Species 


extends, or what Things are comprehended un- 
der each Term: Which it is evident are all 
that have an RAE Conformity with the Idea it 

ſtands 


; 
5 


r 


1 
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ſtands for, and no other. But in Subſtances 
wherein a real Eſſence, diſtin& from the nomi- 


nal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, and bound the 


i Species, the Extent of the general Word is very 


uncertain; becauſe not knowing this real Ef- 
ſence, we cannot know what is, or is not of 
that Species, and conſequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. For 
Man, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and uſed 


for Species of Things, conſtituted by real Eſſen- 
ces, different from the complex Idea in the 


Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not 
what, and the Extent of theſe Species, with 
ſuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and undeter- 
mined, that it is impoſſible with any Certainty, 


to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all 


Gold is yellow, But where the nominal Eſſence 
is kept to, as the Boundary of each Species, 
and Men extend the Application of any general 


Term no farther than to the particular Things, 


in which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be 
found, there they are in no Danger to miſtake 


the Bounds of each Species, nor can be in 


Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propoſi— 
tions be true, or no. I have choſen to explain 
this Uncertainty of Propoſitiors in this ſcholaſ- 
tic way, and have made Uſe of the Terms of 
Ffſences and Species, on Purpoſe to ſhew the Ah- 
ſurdity and Inconvenience there is to think af 


them, as of any other Sort of Realities, than 


barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them. 


Hence we may fee that the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, when made to ſtand for Species, ſuppo- 
fed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we 


know not, are not capable of conveying Cer- 


L 2 | tainty 
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tainty to the Underſtanding. Of the Truth of 


general Propoſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we 


cannot be ſure. For how can we be ſure that 
this or that Quality is in Gold, for Inſtance, 
when we know not what 1s, or 1s not Go/d; that 
is, what has, or has not the real Eſſence of Gold, 
whereof we have no Idea at all. On the other 


Side, the Names of Subſtances when made Uſe 
of for the complex Ideas Men have in their 
Minds, tho? they carry a clear and determinate 
Sigpieation with them, yet will not ſerve us to 


make any univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe I ruth 


We can be certain: Becauſe the fmple Ideas, out 
of which the complex are combined, carry not 


with them any diſcoverable Connection or Re- 


pugnancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 


For Inſtance, All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition 


'we cannot be certain of, how univerſally ſoever 


it be believed: For if we take the '['erm Gold 
18 ſtand for a real Efſarce, it is evident we know 
not what particular Subſtances are of that Spc- 
cies, and ſo cannot, with Certainty affirm, 
any Thing univerſally of Gold. But if we make 
the Term Gold ſtand for a Species, determined 
by its ominal Eſſence, be its complex Idea what 


it will; for Inſtance, a Body yellow, fuſible, 
140 and very Heady; no Quality can with 
Certainty be affirmed or denied unverially of 


it, but what has a diſcoverable Connection, or 
Inconſiſtency with that nominal Eſſeuce: Fixed- 
neſs, for Inſtance, having no neceſſary Connec- 


rion that we can diſcover with any /imple Idea 
that make the c:p/ex one, or with the whole 


Combination together; it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould certainly know «he Fruth of this Propo- 
ſition, Ail Gold fg 

But 
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But is not this an univerſal certain Propoſiti- 
on, All Gold fs malleable? I antwer, it is ſo, if 
Malleableneſs be a Part of the complex ldea, the 
Word Gold ſtands for: But then there 1s no- 


thing affirmed of God, but that, that Sound 


ſtands for an Idea in which Mallcablenrſs is con- 
tained. And fuch a Sort of Truth and Cer- 

tainty it is, to ſay a Centaur is four-forted. But 
if Malleablencſs makes not a Part of the ſpecific 
Fiſence the Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, 
all Goid is malleable, is not a certain Propoſition. 
Becauſe, let the complex Idea of Gold, be 
made up of which ſoever of its other Qualitics 
you pleaſe, Malleablereſs will not appear to de- 
pend on that complex Idea, nor follow from any 
{ſimple one contained in it. I imagine amongſt. 
all the ſecondary Qualities of Subſtances, and 


the Powers relating to them, there cannot any 


two be named, whoſe neceſſary Coecxiflence or 
Repugnance to co-exiſt can be certainly known, | 
unleſs in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which necel- 


ſarily exclude one another. Thus by the Co- 


lour we cannot certainly know what Smell, Taſle, 
& c. any Body is of. is no Wonder then that 


Certainty is to be found but in a very few ge- 


neral Propoſitions concerning Subſtances: Our 
Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties 
goes very "ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach, 
or inform us. Inquiſitive and obſerving Men 


may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate far— 
ther; and on Probabilities taken from wary Ob- 


icrvations, and Hints well laid together, often 
gueſs right at what Experience has not yet dif- 


covered to them: But this is but ging ſtill; 


it amounts only to Opinion; and has not that 


1. 3 Oo tainty 
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Certainty which is requiſite to Knowledge, which 


muſt continue, unleſs we had ſuch Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, as to know what real Conſtitutions pro- 


duce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, 


and how thoſe Qualities neceſſarily flowed from 
them. 


To conclude: General Propofitions of what 
kind ſoever, are then only capable of Certainty, 
when the Terms uſed in them, ſtand for ſuch 
Ideas whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, as 


there expreſſed is capable to be diſcovered by us, 


And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſ- 
hood, when we perceive the Ideas they ſtand 
for, to agree or not agree, according as they are 


affirmed or denied one of another; whence we 


may.take Notice, that general Certainty is ne- 


ver tobe found but in our Ideas. Whenever we 


go tofſeek it elſewhere in Experiment or Obſer- 
vaffons without us, our Knowledge goes not 
beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of 


our own abſtract Ideas, that alone 1 1s able to af- 


ford us e 1 
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CHAP. vl. 
. | Of Maxims. 
HERF. are a Sort of Propoſitions, which 


under the Names of Maxims and Axi- 
omas, have paſſed for Principles of Science: And 
becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppo- 
ſed innale. It may be worth While to enquire 


into 
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P) 
23 
into the Reaſon of their Evidence, and examine 


how far they influence our other Knowledge. 


Knowledge being but the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, where 
that Agreement or Diſagreement is perceived 
immediately, without the Intervention or Help 
of any other Ideas, there our Knowledge is fel, 


evident: This will appear to be ſo to any one, 


who will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, 
which, without any Proof, he aſſents to at firit 
Sight; for in all of them he will find, that the 
Reafon of his Aſſent, is from that Agreement 
or Diſagreement, which the Mind, by an im- 


mediate comparing them, finds in thoſe Ideas 


anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 


Propoſition, This Selt-Evidence is viſible not 
only in Maxims, but in an infinite Number of 


other Propoſitions, For, 


In Reſpect of Identity and Diverſity, we may 
have as many Self-evident Propoſitions as we 


have diſtin Ideas. Tis the firſt Act of the 


Mind, to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, 


and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds 


in himſelf, that he knows the Ideas he has; that 
he knows alſo when any one is in his Under- 
ſtanding, and what it is; and that when more 
than one are there, he knows them diſtinaly 
and unconfuſedly, one from another; ſo that all 
Affirmations, or Megations, concerning them, 


are made without any Poſſibility of Doubt or 


Uncertainty ;z and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented 


to as ſoon as underſtood ; that ! is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds the Lies clear and diſtin, 
which the Terms in the Propofition ſtand for, 


L 1 Thus 
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Thus a Circle is a Circle, Blue [is not Red, are 
as ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as. thoſe general 


ones, what is, 1s; and *tis impoſſible for the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be. Nor can the Conſi- 
 deration of theſe Axioms add any Thing to the 


 Eyidence, er Certainty of our Knowiedge of 
them. 


As to the Agreement or Difagreement of our 
Ideas of Co-exiſlence, the Mind has an immediate 
Perception of this, but in very few of them; 


and therefore, in this Sort we have very little 


intuitive Knowledge; tho? in ſome few Propoſi- 
tions we have. Two Bodies cannot be in the ſame 


Place, T think is a ſelf-evident Propoſition. The 


Idea of. filling a Place equal to the Contents of 
its e being annexed to our Idea of Body. 


As to the Relations of Moder, ieee 


have framed many Axioms concerning that one 
Relation of Equality; as Fquals taken from E- 


quels, the Remainder will be equal, &c. Which 
however received for Axioms, yet I think have 
not a clearer Self-evidence than theſe, that one 


and nne are equal to tro: That if from the five 


Fingers of one Hand you take two, and from 
the five Fingers of the other Hand two, the 
remaining Numbers will be equal. Theſe and 
a thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions may be found 
in Numbers, which carry with them an equal, 
if not greater Clearneſs: than thoſe Mathematt- 
cal Axioms. 


As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no Connec- 
tion with any other of our Ideas, but that of 
ourſelves, and of a frf? Being; v we have not fo 

. much 
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much as a Demonſtrative, much leſs a Self. evi- 
dent Knowledge, , the real Exiftence 


of other Beings. 


"In the next Place, let us conſider what Influ- 


ence theſe Maxims have upon the other Parts 
of our Knowledge. The Rules eſtabliſhed in 


the Schools, That all Reaſonings are ex præ- 


cognitis & þreconceſſis, ſeem to lay the Founda- 
tion of all other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, 


and to ſuppoſe them to be præcognita; whereb) 


I think are meant two Things: Firſt, That theſe 


Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known 


to the Mind: Secondly, That upon them the 


other Parts of our Knowledge vepeng: 5 


Firſt, That theſe Axioms are not the* Traths 
firit known to the Mind, is evident from Fxpe- 
rience: For who knows not, that a Chili per- 
ceives that a Stranger is not its Mother, long be- 
fore he knows, that @ it impoſſible for the fame 


Thing to be, and not to be? And how many 
Truths are there about Numbers, which the 


Mind 1s perfettly acquainted with, and fully 


convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe 
general Maxims? Of this the Reaſon is plain; 


tor that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch 
| Propoſitions, being nothing but the Perception 
it has of the Agreement or Difagreement of its 


Ideas, according as it finds them affirmed or de- 


nied in Words one of another; and every Idea 


being known to be what it is; and every two 


diſtin eas not to be the fame, it muſt neceſ- 


farily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths muſt 
be firſt known, which conſiſt of Ideas, that are 


firſt in the Mind; and the Ideas firſt in the 
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Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of cole 


Things; from whence, by ſlow Degrees, the 
Underſtanding proceeds to ſome few general 


ones, which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the 


Mind, with general Names to them. Thus 
particular Ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſh- 


ed, and ſo Krowledge got about them; and 
next to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, which 
are next to particular ones. 


For abſlrafl. Tdeas are not ſo obvious or r eaſy to 


Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind as parti- 
cular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, *tis 


only becauſe by conſtant and familiar Uſe they 
are made fo. It is true, the Mind, in this im- 
perfect State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes 
all the Haſte to them it can, for the Conveni- 
ency of Communication and Enlargement of 


Knowledge; to both which it is naturally very 
much inclined. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſ- 


pect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our ImperſeQion; 
at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt. 


abſtract and general Ideas are not thoſe that the 
Mind is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted with, 
nor ſuch as its earlieſt Knowledge | is converſant 
about. 


Sen From what has deen ſaid, it N 
follows, that theſe magnified Maxims are not 
the Principles and Foundations of all our other 
Knowledge: For if there be a great many other 


Truths as ſelf-evident as they, and a great ma- 
ny that we know before them, it is impoſſible 
that they ſhould be the Principles, from which 

ve deduce all other T ruths, Thus, that one 


and 
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and two are equal to three, is as evident, and 


eaſier known than that the whole is equal to all 


its Parts, Nor after the Knowledge of this 


Maxim, do we know that one and two are equal 
to three, better, or more certainly than we did 


before. For if there be any Odds in theſe [deas, 


the Ideas of whole and Parts are more obſcure, 
or at leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the 
Mind, than thoſe of one, two and three. And 


indeed, I think, I may aſk theſe Men, who will 
needs have all Knowledge beſides thoſe general 
Principles themſelves, to depend on gereral, 
innate, and ſelf-evident Principles, what Prin- 
ciple is requiſite to prove, that one and one are 


two, that two and two are four, that three times 


two are fx Which being known without any 
Proof, do evince, that either all Knowledge 
does not depend on certain pracoguita, or ge- 


neral Maxims, called Principles, or elſe ſuch as 


theſe, (that one and one are two, that two and 
two are four, &c.) and a great Part of Nume- 


ration will be fo. To which if we add all the 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions that may be made about 
all our diſtin. Ideas; Principles will be almoſt 


infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which Men ar- 
rive to the Knowledge of, at different Ages; 
and a great many of thoſe innate Principles, 
they never come to know all their Lives. But 
whether they come in view earlier or later, they 


are all known by their native Evidence, and re- 


ceive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof 
one from another; much leis the more particu- 
lar from the more general; or the more ſimple 
from the more compounded : The more ſimple 
and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 


eaſier and: carlier apprehended, | 


Theſe 
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7. Theſe Se Ae then, are ally of Uſe 
in Diſputes, to ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers ; 
but not of much Uſe to the Diſcovery of un- 
known Truths; or to help the Mind forwards 
in its Search after Knowledge. Several general 
Maxims are no more than bare verbal Propoſi- 
tions; and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and 


Import of Names, one to another; as, The 


Whole is equal to all its Parts: What real Truth 
does it teach us more, than what the Significa- 
tion of the Word 7. otum, or Oy does of it- 
ſelf wo cad ? 


They are not of Uſe to help Men Cant in 
the Advancement of Sciences, or, new Diſco- 
veries of yet unknown Truths. Mr. Newton, 
in his never enough to be admired Book, has 
 dembnſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo 
many new Truths, before unknown to the 
World, and are farther Advances in Mathema- 
tical Knowledge : But for the Diſcovery of 
theſe, it was not the general Maxims, what is, 


ic; or, the whole is bigger than a Part, or the 


like, that helped him. Theſe were not the 
Clues that led him into the Diſcovery of the 


Truth and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor 


was it by them that he got the Knowledge of 
thoſe Demonſtrations ; but by finding out inter- 


_ mediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement or 


| Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the 
Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the great 


Exerciſe and Improvement of human Under- 


ftarding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences; wherein they are far 
| enough from receiving any Help from the Con- 

templa- 
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templation of theſe, or the Nr n <A Max- 


| ims. | 


hae yet, dee do nos han Reaſon 


place this, and ſome other Axioms, amongſt their 


Maxims; that their Scholars having, in the En- 
trance, perfectly acquainted their Thoughts 
with theſe Propoſitions, made in ſuch general 


Terms, may have them ready to apply to all 
particular Caſes: Not that if they be equally 
weighed, they are more clear and evident, than 
the particular Inſtances they are brought to con- 


firm; but that being more familiar to the Mind, 
the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 


Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from 


our Cuſtom of uſing them, than the different 
Evidence of the Things. | 


So that, if rightly ee I think we may 


ſay, that where our Ideas are clear and diſtinct, 


there is little, or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, 


to prove the Agreement or Diſagreement of a- 


ny of them. He that cannot diſcern the Truth, 
or Falſhocd of ſuch Propoſitions, without the 


Help of theſe and the like Maxims, will not be 
helped by theſe Maxims to do it. He that needs 


any Proof to make him certain, 'and give his 


Aſſent to this Propoſition, that to are equal 10 
two, or that white is not black, will alſo have 
| need of a Proof to make him admit that, what 


is, is: or, that it is impaſſi ible for the ſame Thing 
10 be, and not to be. 


And as theſe Maxims are of 8 Uſe, where 
we have clear and diſtin& Ideas; ſo they are of 


dangerous Uſe where our Jdeas are confuſed ; 


and | 
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and where we uſe Words that are not annexed 
to clear and diſtinct Ideas, but to ſuch as are of 
a looſe and wandering Signification, ſometimes 


ſtanding for one, and ſometimes for another I. 
dea; from which follows Miſtake and Error, 
which theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſta- 
bliſh Propoſitions wherein the Terms ſtand for 


confuſed and uncertain Ideas) do by their Autho- 
rity confirm __- rivet. 
XM. WA *. . LF * * N. . 85 WES RG 25 
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of Gille Propef Fions. 


HETHER the Maxims treated of in 
the foregoing Chapter, be of that Uſe 


to real Knowledge as is generally ſuppoſed, I 
leave to be conſidered. This, I think, may 


confidently be atarmed, that there are univerſal. 
| Propoſitions, which though they be certainly 


true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtand- 
ings, bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge; 


Such: are, 


Firſt, Al * a Propoſitions. Theſe, | 


at firſt Sight, appear to contain no Inſtruction in 


them: For when we affirm the ſame Term of 
itſelf, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt 
certainly know before, whether ſuch a Propoſi- 


tion be either made by, or propoſed to us. 


danse Another : Sort of trifling Propoſiti- 
ons is, when a Fart of the complex Idea 1s predi- 
refed of tbe Name of the whole; a Part of the 


Defini- 
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mation at all, to thoſe who know the complex 
Ideas, the Names Lead and Man ſtand for: In- 


one, by the Name of the whole complex Idea: 

As all Gold is fuſible; for Fuſibility being one of 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the 
complex one, the Sound Gold ſtands for; what 


thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm 


be left out of the complex Idea, of which the 
ſound Gold is the Mark in ordinary Speech; 
What Inſtruction can it carry, to tell one that 


another uſes to me, or elſe he muſt explain 
it. 


Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt 
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Definition, of the Word defined, as, Lead ira 
Metal, Man an Animal. Theſe carry no Infor- 


deed to a Man that knows the Signification of 
the Word Metal, and not of the Word Lead, 


it is a ſhorter Way to explain the Signification 
of the Word Lead, by ſaying it is a Metal, which 


at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than 
to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 


is a Body your heavy, fuſible, and malleable, 


Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other Part 
of the Definition of the Term defined, or to 
affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a complex 


can it be but playing with Sounds, to affirm 
that of the Name Gold, which is comprehen- 


ded in its received Signification? It would be 
gravely, as a Truth of Moment, that Gold 7s 


yellow; and I ſee not how it is any Jot more 
Mater to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that Quality 


which he is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am 
ſuppoſed to know the Signification of the Word 


The general Propoſitions that are made about 5 


Palt 
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Part but frifling; and if they are inſtruQtive, are 
uncertain, and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge 
of their real Truth, how much ſoever conſtant _ 
Obſervation and Analogy may aſſiſt our Judg- 

ments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that 

one may often meet with very clear and cohe- 
rent Diſcourſes, that yet amount to nothing. 
For Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as o- 
thers, having ſettled Significations affixed to 
them, may with great Truth be joined nega- 
tively and affirmatively i in Propoſitions, as their 


Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; and 
Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may with 
the ſame Clear neſs be deduced one from ano- 
ther, as thoſe that convey the moſt real Truths, 


and all this without any Knowledge of the Na- 
ture or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
Thus he that has learned the following Words, 


with their ordinary Acceptations annexed to 


them, viz. Subflance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, 
Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, may make ſeve- 
ral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, with- 


out any Knowledge at all of what the Soul 
really is. And of this Sort a Man may find an 


infinite Number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings and 
Concluſions in Books of Metapby/icks, School-Di- 
vinity, and ſome Part of natural Philoſophy; and 


after all, know as little of God, Marit or Bo- 
dies, as he did before he ſet out. 


Tpbiruly, The worſt Sort of trifling is to ufe 
Wards looſely and uncertainly, which lets us yet 
farther from the Certainty of Knowledge we 
hope to attain to by them, or find in them. 
That which occaſions this, is, That Men may 
find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or 


Obſti- 
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Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and perplexed- 


neſs of their Terms; to which, perhaps, Inad- 
vertency and ill Cuſtom do 1 in many Men much 
contribute, 


To e barely verbal Propsfi 7tions may 
be known by theſe tollowing Marks. 


r All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 


Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
about the Sigrification of Sounds. For fince 
no abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any o- 
ther, but itſelf; when its abſtract Name is affir- 
med of any other Term, it can ſignify no more 


than this, that it may or ought to be called by 


that Name; or that theſe two Names ſignify 
che ſame Idea. Thus ſhould any one ſay, that 
Farſimony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Juſtice; 
that this or that Action is or is not Temperance; 


however ſpecious theſe and the like Propoſitions 


may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to 
preſs them, and examine nicely what they con- 
tain, we ſhall find, that it all amounts to no— 


thing, but the Signification of thoſe Terms. . 


1 All Propoſitions, wherein a part of 


the complex Idea, which any Term ſtands ſor, 
is affirmed of that Term, are only verbal: v. 


to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And 


thus all Propoſitions wherein more comprehen- 
five Terms called Genera, are affirmed of ſub- 
ordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Species 


or Individuals, are barely verbal. When by theſe 


two Rules we examine the Propoſitions that 


make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
5 both 1 in and out of Books; we ſhall 8 find, 
that 
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that a greater Part of them, than is uſually ſuſ- 


peed, are merely about the Signification of 


Words, and contain: nothing in them but the Uſe 


and Application of theſe Signs. 


This, I think, I may lay down for an infalli- 
ble Rule, that wherever the diſtin Idea any 
Word ſtands for, is not known and conſidered, 


and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is not 


affirmed, or denied of it, there our 'T houghts 


ſtick wholly in Sounds, and are able to attain 
no real Truth or Falſhood. This, perhaps, if 
well heeded, might fave us a great deal of uſe- 


leſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much 
ſhorten our Trouble and wandering in the Search 
of real and true ens 
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CH A P. IX. 
Of, our ' Knowledge of Eciſlence ; 


hart we have only conſidered the Eſſen- 
ces of Things, which being only abſtract 
deas, and thereby removed in, our 'Thoughts 


from particular Exiſtence, (that being the pro- 


per Operation of the Mind, in AbſtraQtion, to 


_ conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, but 
what it has in the Underſtanding) give us no 
Knowledge of real Exiſtence at all. We proceed 
now to enquire concerning our Knowledge of the 
Exiſtence of W and how we came by it. 


I ſay then, that we have the Re i of / 
our own Exiftence, by Intuition; of the Exi/t- 
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ence of God, by Demonſtration; and of as 
Things, by Senſation As for our own Exiſtence, 


we perceive it ſo plainly, that it neither needs, 
nor is capable of any Proof. I think; I reaſon ; 
feel Pleaſure and Pain: Can any of theſe be 


more evident to me than my own Exiſtence 2 It 
I doubt of all other Things, that very Doubt 
makes , me perceive my own Exiſtence, and will 


not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know 1 


doubt, I have as certain a Perception of the 
Thing doubting, as of that Thought which I call 


Doubt. Experience then convinces us that we 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſt= 


ence; and an internal infallible Perception that 


we are. In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning 
or Thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves of 
our own Being, and in this Matter come not 
ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 


HENCE NR HOI 


n 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God. 
HOUG H Ged has given us no innate Ideas 


of himſelf; though he has ſtamped no 
original Characters on our Minds, wherein we 


may read his Being; yet having furniſhed us 
with thoſe Faculties our Minds are endowed 
with, he hath not left himſelf without a Witneſs, 


ſince we have Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, 


and cannot want a clear Proof of him, as long 


as we. carry ourſelves about us: Nor can we 


juſtly complain of our Ignorance in this great 
Point, ſince he has ſo plentifully provided us 


with 
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with Means to diſcover, and know him, fo far 


as is neceſſary to the End of our Being, and the 
great Concernment of our Happineſs. But 
though, this be the moſt obvious Truth that 


Reaſon diſcovers, and though its Evidence be, 
if I miſtake not, equal to Mathematical Cer- 


tainty; yet it requires Thcught and Attention 2.5 


And the Mind muſt apply itſelf to a regular 
Deduction of it, from ſome Part of our intut- 
tive Knowledge, or elfe we ſhall be as ignorant 


of this as of other Propoſitions which are in 


_ themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration. To 
ſhew therefore, that we are capable of know- 
ing, that 1s, being certain, that there is a God, 
and how we may come by this Certainty, I 


think we need go no farther than ourſelves, and 


that undoubted Knowledge we have of our own 
FOI, 


TI think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man bas 


0 Perception of his own Being: He knows 


certainly that he exiſts, and that he 1s ſome- 


thing. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no more 
produce any real Being, than it can be equal to two 


right Angles. If therefore we know there is 


ſome real Being, it is an evident Demonſtrati- 


on, that from Eternity there has been Something; 
ſince what was not from Eternity, had a Begin- 
ning; and what had a Beginning muſt be produ- 


ced by ſomething elſe. Next it is evident, hat 
what bas its Being from another, muſl alſo have 
all that which is in, and belongs to its Being from 
another too All the Powers it has, muſt be ow- 
ing to, and received from the ſame Source. 
This eternal Source then of all Being muſt be 

alſo 
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alſo the Source and Original of all Power; and 
ſo this Eternal Being mult be alſo the moſl pow- 


erful. 
Again, Man finds in himſelf | Perception and 


Knowledge: We are certain then, that there is not. 
1y ſome Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent 
Being in the World. There was a Time then, 
when there was no knowing Being, and when 
Knowledge began to be; orelfe there has been 
a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, 
there was a Time when that eternal Being had 
no Knowledge; I reply, that then it is impoſſi- 

ble there ſhould ever have been any Knowledge: 
It being as impoſſible that Things wholly void 


of Knowledge, and operating blindly, and with- 


out any Perception, ſhould produce a knowing 


Being, as it is that a Triangle ſhould make itſelf 
three Angles, bigger than two right ones. 


Thus from the Conſideration of ourſelves, 
and what we infallibly find in our own Conſti- 
tutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Know- 

ledge of this certain and evident Truth, that 
there is an eterual, moft powerful, and knowing 
Being, which, whether any one will pleaſe to 
call Gop, it matters not. The Thing is evi- 
dent, and from this Idea duly conſidered, will 
eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Aributes we 
ought to aſcribe to this eternal Hang: 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me we 
have a more certain Knowledge of the Txiſt- 
ence of a God, than of any Thing our Senſes 
have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay 1 
_ preſume I may ſays that we more certainly 7 
that 
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that there is a God, than that there is any Thing 
elſe without us. When 1 ſay, we know, I mean, 


there is ſuch a Knowledge within our Reach, 
which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our 


Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other E ©nqui- 


ries. For the inviſible Things of God are clearly 
feen from the Creation of the World, being under- 
flood by the Things that « are made, even bis earl 


e and God head. 


It being then unavoidable for all rational 


Creatures to conclude, that Something has exifled 
from Fternity; let us next ſee what Kind of Thing 


that muſt be. 'There are but two Sorts of Be- 


ings in the World, that Man knows or con- 


ceives: Firſt, Such as are purely material, with- 
out Senſe or Perception, as the Clippings of our 
Beards, and Parings of our Nails, Secondly, 


Senſible perceiving Beings; ſuch as we find our- 
ſelves to be. Theſe two Sorts we ſhall hereaf- 
ter call cogitative and incogitative Beings: Which 


to our preſent Purpoſe a are better than material 
and immaterial. _ 


Af then there muſt be ſomething eternal, it is 
very obvious to Reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily 


be a cogitative Being; becauſe it is as impoſſible 


to conceive that ever bare incogitative Matter 


ſhould produce a ?hinking intelligent Being, as 


that Nothing ſhould of itſelf produce Matter. 
| Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal, we 
' ſhall find it in itſelf unable to produce any 
Thing. Let us ſuppoſe its Parts firmly at reſt 
together: If there were no other Being in the 
World, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead 
unacive Lump? Is it poſſible to conceive it can 


add 
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add Motion to itfelf, or produce any 'Thing ? 


_ Matter then by its own Strength cannot produce 


in itſelf, fo much as Motion. The Motion it 
has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe added 


to Matter by ſome other Being, more powerful 


than Matter: Matter, as is evident, having rot 


Power to produce Motion in itſelf. But let us 
ſuppoſe Motion eternal too, yet Matter, incogi- 
tative Matter and Motion could never produce 


Thought: Knowledge will ſtill be as far beyond 
the f > of Motion and Matter to produce, as 


Matter 1s beyond the Power of Nothing to pro- 
duce. AndI appeal to every one's own Thoughts, 


whether he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter 

produced by ni, as Thought to be produced 

by pure Matter, when before there was no ſuch 
Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being ex- 
iſting. Divide Matter into as minute Parts, as 
you will, vary the Figure and Motion of it, as 
much as you pleaſe, it will operate no otberwiſe 


vpon other Bodies of proportionable Buik, than 


it did before this Diviſion. The minuteſt Par- 
ticles of Matter, knock, impcl, and reſiſt one 
ar other, juſt as the greater do, and that is all 
they can do, ſo that if we will ſuppoſe nothing 


eternal, Matter can never begin lo be. If we ſup- 


pole bare Matter without Motion, eternal Motion 


can never begin to be. If we ſuppoſe only Mat- 


ter and Motion eternal, Thought can never begin 
to be: For it is impoſſible to conceive, that Mat- 


ter either with or without Motion, could have 
originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as is evident from hence, that 


then Senſe, Perception and Knowledge, muſt 


be a Property cs inſeparable trom Matter 


and 
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and every Particle of it. Since therefore what- 
ſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt neceſſa- 
ily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all 
Things, muſt neceſlarily contain in it, and ac- 
Qually have, at leaſt, all the Perfections that 


can ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, that 


the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. 


If therefore it be evident that ſomething ne- 

ceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is alſo evi- 
dent that, that ſomething muſt neceſſarily be a co- 
gitative Being. For it is as impoſſible that in- 
cogitative Matter ſhould produce a cogitative Be- 


ing, as that Nothing, or the Negation of all 


Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Mat- 


| | te I's . 1 


This Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of 


an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into 
the Knowledge of God. For it will hence fol- 
low, that all other knowing Beings, that have 
a Beginning, muſt depend on him, and have 


no other Ways of Knowledge or Extent of 


Power, than what he gives them: And there- 
fore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs ex- 
cellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Bo- 
dies, whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and Pro- 
vidence will be eſtabliſhed, and from thence all 
his other Attributes neceſſarily follow. . 


CHAP. 
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Of our Knowledge of the Elen of other T binge. | 


\HE Knowledge of our own Being we 

have by Intuition: The Exiſtence of a 
God, Reaſon clearly makes known to us, as has 
been ſhewn: The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 


any other Thing, we can have only by Senſa- 


tion; for there being no neceſſary Connection of 
real Exiſtence with any Idea a Man hath in his 
Memory; nor of any other Exiſtence, but that 
of God, with the Exiſtence of any particular 
Man; no particular Man can know the Exiſtence 
of any other Being, but only, when by actually 


operating upon him, it makes itſelf be percei- 


ved by him. The having the Idea of any Thing 
in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſtence o 


that Thing, than the Picture of a Man evi- 
| dences his Being in the World, or the Viſions 


of a Dream, make thereby a true Hiſtory, It 


is therefore the actual receiving of Ideas from 


without that gives us Notice of the Exiſtence of 
other Things, and makes us know that ſome- 
in doth exiſt at that time without us, which 
cauſes that Idea in us, tho? perhaps we neither 

know nor conſider how it does it; for it takes 


not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the 


Ideas we received by them, that we know not 
the Manner wherein they are produced: This 
Notice we have by our Senſes of the-exiſting of 
Things without us, tho? it be not altogether ſo 


certain as our Intuitive Knowledge, or the De- 


NI | ductions 
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ductions of our Reaſon, employed about the 
clear abſirad Ideas of our Minds, which is De- 
monſtration, deſerves the name of Knowledge, if 
we perſuade ourſelves that our Faculties a& and 


inform us right, concerning the Exiſtence of 


thoſe ObjeQs that affect them: It cannot paſs 
for an ill-grounded Confidence. But beſides the 


Aſſurance we have from our Senſes themſelves, 
that they do not err in the Information they 


give us of the Exiſtence of Things without us, 
we have other concurrent Reaſons: As, Firſt, 


It is plain thoſe Perceptions are produced in us, 
by exterior Cauſes affecting our Senſes, becauſe 


| thoſe that want the Organs of any Senſe, never. 


can have the Ideas belonging to that Senſe pro- 


duced in their Minds. This is too evident to 


be doubted, and therefore we cannot but be aſ- 
ſured, that they come in by the Organs of that 


Senſe, and no other Way. 


5 Secondly, Becauſe we find ſometimes that we 


cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas produced in 
our Minds; when my Eyes are ſhut, I can at 


pleaſure recall to my Mind the Ideas of Light or 


the Sun which former Senſations had lodged in 


my Memory ; but if I turn my Eyes towards the 


Sun, 1 cannot avoid the Ideas which the Light or 


the Sun then produces in me: Which ſhews a 
manifeſt Difference between thoſe Ideas laid up 


in the Memory, and ſuch as force themſelves 
upon us, and we cannot avoid having. And 
therefore it muſt needs be ſome exterior Cauſe, 
whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces 


thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will or no. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, there is no Body who doth not per- 
ceive the Difference in himſelf, between actually 
looking upon the Sun, and contemplating the 


Idea he has of it in his Memory; and therefore 


he hath certain Knowledge, that they are not 


both Memory or Fancy; but that actual Or 


has a Cauſe without. 


Thirdh, Add to this, that many Ideas are pro- 


duced in us with Pain, which we atterwards re- 


member without the leaſt Offence. Thus the 
Pain of Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it is re- 
ceived in our Minds, gives us no Diſturbance; 
which when felt was very trouble!ome ; and we 


remember the Pain of Hunger, Thirft, Head-ach, 


&c. without any Pain at all; which would ei- 


ther never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do 1t, as 
often as we thought of it, were there nothing 


more but Ideas floating in our Minds, and Ap- 
pearances entertaining our Fancies, without the 


real Fxiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. 


The ſame may be ſaid of Plealure, accompany- 
ing ſeveral actual Senſations: and though mas 
thematical Demonſtration depends not upon 
: Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams, 


gives credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and 
ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that 


of Demonſtration itſelf. 


 Fourthly, Our Senſes in many -Cuſes bear 
Witneſs to the Truth of cach others Report, 


concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things 
without us: He that doubts when he fees a Fire, 
whether it be Real, may if he pleaſes feel it coz 


and I the exquiſite Pan, he will be convinced 
M2 that 
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that it is not a bare Idea or Phantom. Whence 
it is evident, that they are not barely the Sport 
and Play of our Imagination, when I find that 


the Characters which I made on Paper, at the 


_ Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey 


them; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall 
fancy it, but continue to affect my Senſes con- 


ſtantly and regularly, according to the Figures 


J made them. To which, if we will add, that 


the ſight of thoſe ſhall, from another man, draw 
ſuch ſounds as I before-hand deſigned they ſhall 


fland for, there will be little reaſon left to doubt 


that thoſe Words I write do really exift without 
me, when they cauſe a long Series of regular 
Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not to 
be the Effect of my Imagination, nor could my 
Memory retain them in that Order. 


If, after all this, any one will be ſo ſceptical, 


as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to queſtion the Ex- 

| Hence of all Things, or our Knowledge of any 
Thing; let him conſider that the Certainty of 
Things exiſting in rerum natura, when we have 
the Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not only 
as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our 


Condition needs. From our Faculties being not 
| ſuited to the full Extent of Being, nor a clear 


comprehenſive Knowledge of all "Things, but 
to the Freſervation of us, in whom they are, 
and accommodated to the Uſe of Lite; they 

ſerve our Purpoſe well enough, if they will but 


give us certain Notice of thoſe Things, that are 


convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that 


ſees a Candle burning, and has experimented the 


Force of the Flame, by putting his Finger in 
it, will little doubt, that this is ſomething ex- 
| | | iſting 
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iſting without him, which does him harm and 


puts him to pain, which 1s Aſſurance enough; 

when no man requires greater Certainty to go- 
vern his Actions by, than what 1s as certain as 
his Actions themſelves : So that this Evidence is 


as great as we can deſire, being as certain to us 


as our Pleaſure or Pain, that is, Happineſs or 
Miſery, beyond which we have no Concernment 
either of Knowing or Being. Such an Aſſurance 


of the Exiſtence of Things without us, is ſuffi- 
cient to direct us in the attaining the Good, and 


avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by them, 
which 1s the important concernment we have of 
being made acquainted with them. 


In fine, when our Senſes do actually convey 
into our Underſtandings any Idea, we are aſſured 
that there is ſomething at that Time really ex- 
i/ting without us. But this Knowledge extends 
only as far as the preſent Teſtimony of our Sen- 


ſes, employed about particular Objects, that do 


then affect them, and no farther. My ſeeing 
a Man a Minute fince, 1s no certain been 
of his preſent Exiſtence. 


As when our 3 are a cdually employed a- 
bout any Object, we know that it does exiſt; ſo 
by our Memory we may be aſſured, that here- 


tofore Things that affected our Senſes, have ex- 


ified: And thus we have the Knowledge ct the 
paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral Things; whereof our 


Senſes have informed us, our Memories itit} re- 


tain the Ideas: And of this we are paſt al e 
ſo long as we remember well; > 
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As to the Fxiſtence of Spirits, our having 
Ideas of them, does not make us know, that a- 
ny ſuch Things do exiſt without us; or that 
there are any finite Spirits; or any other ſpiritu- 
al Beings but the eternal God. We have Ground 
from Revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, to 
believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch 
_ Creatures: But our Senſes not being able to 

diſcover them, we want the Means of knowing 
their particular Fxiſtence; fer we can no more 
kh w that there are finite Spirits really exiſting, 
b the Idea we have of ſuch Beings, than by the 


Ideas any one has of Fairies or Centaurs, he can 
come to know that 'Things anſwering thoſe [- 


 deas, do really exiſt. 


. And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of 
finite Spirits, as well as ſeveral other Things, 
we muſt content ourſelves with the Evidence of 


Faith; but univerfal certain Propoſitions con- 


cerning this Matter, are beyond our Reach. 
For however true it may be, v. g. that all the 


intelligent Spirits that Gop. ever created, do 


ſtill exiſt 3 yet it can never make a Part of our 
certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Pro- 


poſitions we may aſſent to, as highly probable, 
but are not, I fear, in a State capable of know- 


ing. We are not then to put others upon de- 
monſtrating, nor ourſelves upon Search of uni- 
verſal Ceriainty in all thoſe Matters wherein 
we are not capable of any other Knowledge, 
but what our Senſes give us in this e or that par- 
| ticular. = 


Hence 
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Hence we may gather, that there are ?v 

b Sorts of Propoſitions, one concerning the Exiſt⸗ 
1 ence of any Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea 
N as that of an Elephant, Phenix, Malion or Angel, 
viz. Whether ſuch a Thing does any where ex- 
iſt : And this Knowledge is only of Particulars, 
and not to be had of any Thing without us, but 
125 of God, any other Way than by our Sen- 
les, 


Another Sort of Propoſition is, wherein is ex- 

preſſed the Agreeme ent or Diſagreement of our 

atfirad Ideas, and their Dependence on one a- 

nothér. And theſe may be univerſal and cer- 
| tain: So having the Idea of God and myſelf, of 
Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that 
f | Gd is to be feared and obeyed by me; and this 
Propoſition will be certain concerning Man in 
general, if J have made an ab/trad Ida of ſuch 4 
a Species, whereof I am one Particular. But - 
ſuch a Propoſition, how certain ſoever, proves 
not to me the Fxiftence of Men in the World; 
but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, hot 
ever they do exiſt: Which Certainty of ſuch 
general Propoſitions, depends on the Agreement 
or Difagreement diſcoverable in thoſe abſlrat? 
Ideac. In the former Caſe, our Knowledge is 
the Conſequence of the Exiftence of Things, 
producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes: In 
the latter, the Conſequences of the [deas that 
are in our Minds, and producing theſe general 
Propoſitions, many whereof are called eternæ 
deritates; and all of them indeed are fo, not 
from being written all, or any of them in the 
Minds of all Men, or that they were any of 
M 4 them 
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them Propoſitions in any one's. Mind, till he 


having got the ab/tra# Ideas, joined or ſepara- 
ted them by Affirmation or Negation: But 


whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as 


Man 1s, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and there- 
by ſurniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we have, we 
muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies 
his Thoughts to the Conſideration of his Ideas, 
know the Truth of certain Propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement 
he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Propo- 


fitions being once made about ahr Ideas ſo 
as to be true, are called eternal Truths, as they 
will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made 


again, at any Time paſt, or to come, oby a 
Mind having thoſe Ideas, always be true. For 
Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for 
the ſame Ideas; and the fame Ideas having im- 


mutably the fame Habitudes one to another; 


Propoſitions concerning any ahſtract Ideas that 
are once true, muſt needs be eternal FVerities. 


HOMO N NO OXON OX 
77 | 
Of the Improvement of Re Knowledge. 


TT being the received Opinion amongſt Men 
of Letters, that Maxims are the Foundation 
of all Knowledge, and that Sciences are each of 
them built upon Precognita, from whence the 


Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by 
which it was to conduct itſelf in its Inquiries 


in the Matter belonging to that Scrence, the 
beaten Road of the Schools has been to lay 
down 
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down in the beginning one or more general 
Propoſitions, called Principles, as Foundations 


I whereon to build the PII: that was to be 
= had of that Subject. 


0 That which gave Occaſ on to this Way of 
Proceeding, was, I ſuppoſe, the good Succeſs 
it ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, which of all 
| other Sciences, have the greateſt Certainty, 
| Clearneſs, and Evidence in them. But if we 
conſider it, we ſhall find that the great Advance- 
ment and Certainty of real Knowledge Men arri- 
ved to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to the 
Influence of theſe Principles, but to the clear, 
ü diſtin, and compleat Ideas their Thoughts were 
| employed about; and the Relation of Fquality 
| and Exceſs, ſo clear between ſome of them, that 
they had an intuitive Knowledge; and by that 
a Way to diſcover it in others; and this without 
the Help of thoſe Maxims. For J aſk, Is it not 
poſſible for a Lad to know that his whele Body 
ts bigger than his little Finger, but by Virtue 
of this Axiom, T he whole is bigger than the Part; 
nor be aſſured of it, till he has learned that 
Maxim? Let any one conſider from what has 
been elſewhere faid, which is known firſt and 
cleareſt by moſt Peopte, the particular Inſtance, 
or the general Rule; and which it is that gives 
Life and Birth to the other. "Theſe general 
Rules are but the comparing our more general 
and abſflrafi Ideas, which Ideas are made by the 
Mind, and have Names given them, for the 
eaſier Diſpatch in its Reaſonings: But Know- 
ledge began in the Mind, and was founded on 
Particulars, tho? afterwards perhaps no Notice 
be taken thereof: It being natural for the Mind 
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to lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the 


proper Uſe of them, which is to diſburthen the 
Memory of. the cumberſome Load of Particu- 


lars. 


The Way to improve in Klee, is not to 
receive Principles, with an implicit Faith, and 
without Examination, which would be apt to 
miſlead Men, inſtead of guiding them into 


Truth; but to get and fix in our Minds clear 


and complete Ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conſtant Names: 
And thus barely by conſidering our Ideas, and 
comparing them together, oblerving their A- 
greement or Difagreement, their Habitudes and 
Relations, we ſhall get more true and clear 
Knowledge by the Conduct of this one Rule, 


than by taking up Principles, and thereby put- 


ting our Minds into the Diſpoſal of others. 


We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as 


Reaſon adviſes, adopt our Methods of Enquiry 
to the Nature of the Ideas we examine, and the 
Truth we ſearch after. General and certain 
Truths, are only founded in the Habitudes and 
Relations of ab/iraf Ideas. Therefore a ſaga- 
_ cious methodical Application of our Thoughts 
for the finding out theſe Relations, is the only 


Way to diſcover all that can with Truth and 


| Certainty be put into general Propoſitions. By 
what Steps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be 
learned in the Schools of the Mathematicians, 
who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by 


gentle Degrees, and a continued Chain of Rea- 


ſonings, proceed to the Diſcovery and Demon- 


ſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt Sight 
5 beyond 
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beyond human Capacity. This I think I may 


ſay that if other Ideas, that are real as well as 


nominal Eſſences of their Species, were purſued 
in the Way familiar to Mathematicians, they 
would carry our Thoughts farther, and with 
greater Evidence and Clearneſs, than poſſibly 
we are apt to imagine. This gave me the Con- 
fidence to advance that Conjecture, which 1 


| ſuggeſt, Chapter. the Third, viz. that Morality 
is capable of Demonſiration, as well as Mathema- 


ticks : For moral Ideas being real Eſſences, that 


have a diſcoverable Tenne ion and Agreement 
one with another, ſo far as we can id their 


Habitudes and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſ- 
ſeſſed of real and general Truths. 


In our Knowledge of Subflances, we are to 


proceed after a quite different Method : The 


bare Contemplation of their ab/zrad? Ideas (which 
are but nominal Eſſences) will carry us but a ve- 
ry little Way, in the Search of Truth and Cer- 
tainty. Here Experience muſt teach us what 


Reaſon cannot; and it is by trying alone, that 
we can certainly know, what other Qualities 
co-exiſt with thoſe of our complex Idea; (for 
Inſtance) whether that ye/low, heavy, fuſibie Bo- 
dy, I call Gold, be malleable or no: Which Ex- 


perience (however it prove in that particular 
Body we examine) makes us not certain that it 
is fo in all, or any other yell, heavy, fuſible 
Bodies, but that which we have tried; becauſe 


it is no Conſequence one Way or the other from 
our complex Idea: The Neceſſity or Inconſiſtence 
of Malleab:ility, hath no viſible Connection with 


the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and 
n in any my W. hat 1 have here ſaid 
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of the nominal Fſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed to con- 
fiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, 
Weight, and Fuſibility, will hold true, if other 
Qualities be added to it. Our Reaſonings from 
| thoſe Ideas, will carry us but a little Way in 
the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties, 
in thoſe Maſſes of Matter wherein all thoſe are 
to be found. As far as our Experience reaches, 


we may have certain Knowledge, and no far- 
ther. 


1 17 not, but a Man accuſtomed to rational 
and regular Experiments, ſhall be able to ſee 
farther into the Nature of Bodies, and their 
unknown Properties, than one that is a Stran- 
ger to them. But this is but Judgment and Opi- 
nion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This makes 
me ſuſpect that natural Philoſophy is not capable 
of being made a Science: From Experiments 
and hiſtorical Obſervations we may draw Ad- 
vantages of Faſe and Health, and thereby in- 
creaſe our Stock of Conveniencies for this Life : 
But beyond this, I fear our Talents reach not; 
nor are our Faculties as J gueſs, able to ad- 
Vance. 


From whence it is obvious to conclude, that 
S eu- Faculties are not fitted to penetrate 
me real Eſſences of Bodies, but yet plainly to 
diſcover to us the Being of a God, and the 
Knowledge of ourſelves; enough to give us a 
clear Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Con- 
cernment; it will become us as rational Crea- 
tures, to employ our Faculties, about what they 
are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction 
of Nature, where it ſeems to point us "Wa. 

a. 
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Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our 

proper Employment hes in thoſe Enquiries, and 
that Sort of Knowledge which is moſt ſuited 
to our natural Capacities, and carries in it our 


greateſt Intereſt, that is the Condition of our 
eternal State: And therefore it is, I think, that 


Morality is the proper Science and Buſineſs of 


Mankind in general (who are both concerned 


and fitted to ſearch out their ſummum bonum) as 

| ſeveral Arts converſant about the ſeveral Parts 
of Nature, are the Lot and private Talent of 
particular Men, for the common Uſe of human 
Life, and their own particular Subſiſtence in 
this World. 5 5 


The Ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far 
as we are capable, ſeem to me to be theſe tao: 


The Firſt is to get and ſettle in our Minds, as 


far as we can, clear, diftina, and conſtant Ideas 


of thoſe 'Things we would conſider and know. 


For it being evident that our Knowledge can- 


not exceed our Ideas; where they are either 


imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot ex- 
pect to have certain, perfect or clear Know- 


ledge. The other is the Art of finding out the 


intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us the A- 
greement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which 


cannot be immediately compared. 


That theſe two (and not the relying on Max- 
ims, and drawing Conſequences from ſome ge 


neral Propoſitions) are the right Method of im- 
proving our Knowledge, in the Ideas of other 
Modes, beſides thoſe of Quantity, the Conſide- 


ration of mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where Firſt, We ſhall find that he 
: EY: DE Ed: 
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that has not clear and perfect Ideas of thoſe 
Angles or Figures, of which he defires to know 
any Thing, 1s utterly thereby incapable of any 
Knowledge about them. Suppoſe a Man not 
to have an exact Idea of a right Angle, Scale- 
num or Trapezium, and it is clear, that he will 
in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them, 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the 
Influence of Maxims or Principles, that has led 
the Maſters of the Sciences into thoſe wonderful 
Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of 
good Parts know all the Maxims of Matbema- 
ticks ever ſo well, and contemplate their Ex- 
tent and Conſequences as much as he pleaſes, 


he will by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce 


: ever come to know, that the Square of the Hy- | 


potenuſe, in a right angled Triangle, is equal to 
the Squares of the tive other Sides, This and o- 
ther mathematical Truths have been diſcovered 
by the Thoughts, otherwiſe applied. The Mind 
has other Objects, other Views before it, far 
different from thoſe Maxims which Men well 
enough acquainted with thoſe received Axioms 
but ignorant of their Method, who firſt made 
| theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently ad- 
mire. And who knows what Methods, to en- 
large our Knowledge in other Parts of Science, 
may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of. 
Algebra in Mathematics, which ſo readily finds 
out Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others by, 
whoſe Equality or Proportion we could other- 
_ wiſe very hardly, or perhaps never come to 
ron; | 


CHAP. 
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Some farther Conſiderations concerning Knowledge. 
NJ UR Knowledge, as in other Things, ſo in 


this, has a great Conformity with our 
Sigbt, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor 


wholly voluntary. Men that have Senſes cannot 
chuſe but receive ſome Ideas by them; and if 


they have Memory, they cannot but retain 
ſome of them; and if they have any diſtin- 
guiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſome of them, 


one with another. As he that has Eyes, if he 
will open them by Day, cannot but fee ſome | 


ObjeQs, and perceive a Difference in them; 

yet he may chuſe whether he will turn his Eyes 
towards an Object, curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But 
what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than 


he does: It depends not on his Will, to ſee that 


Black, which appears yellow, nor to perſuade 
himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels 
cold. Juſt thus it is with our Underſtanding : 
All that is voluntary in our Knowledge is the 
employing or with-holding any of our Fac vlties 


from this or that Sort of Objecls; and a more or 


leſs accurate Survey of them: But they being 
employed, our Will hath no Power to determine 
the Knowledge of the Mind, one W. ay or ano- 
ther. That is done only by the Olfetis them- 


| ſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. And 


therefore, as far as Mens Senſes are converſant 
| abont 
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about eter Objects, the Mind cannot but 
receive thoſe Ideas which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things 
without; and ſo far as Mens Thoughts con- 
verſe with their own determined Ideas, they 
cannot but, in ſome Meaſure, obſerve the A- 
greement and Diſagreement that is to be found 


amongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knows 


kdge: And if they have Names for thoſe Ideas 
| wich they have thus conſidered, they muſt 

needs be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propo- 
fitions, which expreſs that Agreement or Diſa- 
greement they perceive in them, and be un- 
daubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For 
what a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee, and what 
he percejves, he cannot but know that he per- 
ceives. 


Thus he that has got the liess of Numbers, 
400 hath taken the Pains to compare one, two 
and three to fix, cannot chuſe but know that 
they are equal. He that hath got the Idea of a 
Triangle, and found the Ways to meaſure its 
Angles, and their Magnitudes, is certain that 
its three Angles are equal to two right ones: 

Ard can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, 
that 7? is impoſſible 0 the ſame Thing to be, and 

not to be, 


5 He alfo_ that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 
but weak and frail Being, made by, and depen- 
ding on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, per- 
feAly wiſe and good, will as certainly know that 
Man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that 
the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For it he hath 
but the Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, 
= and 
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and will turn his Thoughts that Way, and con- 
ſider them, he will as certainly find, that the 
inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an Ob- 
| ligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he 
is certain to find, that three, four, and ſcven are 
leſs than fifteen, if he will conſider and compute 
thoſe Numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a clear 
Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 
open his Eyes, and turn them that Way, But 
yet theſe Truths be they ever ſo certain, ever 
ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either or both 
of them, who will not take the Pains to em- 
ploy his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform him- 
felt about them. 


. &. HA 3 HORA, we . . 1 * * . . oh KA 
C H * XIV. 

of Fudgment, 
1 underſtanding Faculties being given to 


Man, not barely for Speculation, but al- 
ſo for the Conduct of his Life; a Man would 
be at a great Loſs if he had nothing to direct 
him but what has the Certainty of true Know- 
edge. For that being very ſhort ard ſcanty, 
as we have feen, he would be often utterly in 
the dark, and, in moſt of the Actions of his 
Life, perfectly at a Stand, had he nothing to 
guide him, in the Abſence of clear and certain 
Knowledge. He that will not eat till he has 
Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; nor 2 
till he is infallibly aſſured of Succeſs in his 

ſineſs, will have little elſe to do but t. till ard 


peri | 
There - 
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Therefore as God hath ſet ſome Things in 
broad Day-ligbt; as he has given us ſome cer- 
tain Knowledge, tho' limited to a few Things, 
in Compariſon, (probably as a Taſte of what 
intellefual Creatures are capable of, to excite 


in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State) 


ſo in the greateſt Part of our Concernment, he 
has afforded us only the Twilight, as I may fo 


ſay, of Probability, ſuitable to that State of Me- 


diocrity and Probationſhip, he has been pleaſed 


to place us in here; wherein, to check our over- 
confidence and Preſumption, we might, by every 


Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhort- 


ſightedneſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe 

whereot might be a conſtant Admonition to us, 

to ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with 
Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and follow- 
ing of that Way, which might lead us to a 
State of greater Perfection. It being highly rati- 
oOnal to think, even where Revelation is ſilent in 


the Caſe, that as Men employ thoſe Talents 


Gopb has given them here, they ſhall accord- 


ingly receive their Rewards at the cloſe of the 


Day, when their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall 


Put an End to their Labours. 


The Faculty which God has given Man to 


enlighten him, next to certain Knowledge is 


Judgment, whereby the Mind takes its Ideas to 
agree or diſagree; or, which is the fame, any 

Propoſition to be true or falſe, without percei- 
ving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. 
The Mind exerciſes this Judgment, ſometimes 
out of Neceſſity, where demonſtrative Proofs, 


and certain Knowledge are not to be had ; and 
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ſometimes out of Lazine/s, Unſkilfulneſs, or 


Haſte, even where they are to be had. Men 


often ſtay not warily to examine the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are 


deſirous or concerned to know; but either in— 
capable of ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a 


long Train of Gradations, or impatient of De- 
lay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly pals 
by the Proofs; and ſo, without making out the 
Demonſtration, determine of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of two Ideas, as it were by a View | 
of them as they are at a Diſtance, and take it to 
be the one or the other, as ſeems moſt likely 
to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. 


This Faculty of the Mind when it is exerci- 
fed immediately about Things, is called Judg- 


ment; when about Truths delivered in Words, 
18 moſt commonly called Afent or Diſſent: 


Which being the moſt uſual Way wherein the 


Mind has occaſion to employ this Faculty, I 
ſhall, under theſe Terms, treat of it as leaſt 
liable in our Language to Equivocation. 


Thus the Mind has two Faculties converſant 
about Truth and Falſhood; Firſt, Knowledge, 


whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubt- 


edly ſatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any Ideas. Secondly, Fudgment, which is the 


putting Ideas together, or ſeparating them from 
one another in the Mind, when their certain 
Agreement or Diſagreement is not perceived, 


but preſumed to be fo, before it certainly ap- 
pears. And if it ſo unites or ſeparates them, 
as in Reality Things are, it is right Fudgment. 


HAP. 
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c H A p. XV. 
Of Probability. 


ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas, by 
khe Intervention of one or more Prools, which 
have a conſtant, immutable, and viſible Con- 
nexion one with another; ſo Pribability is no- 
thing but the Appearance of the Agreement or 


of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not conſtant, 
and immutable; or is not perceived to be ſo; 


Propoſition to be true or falſe: rather than the 
e 


of Prebubility there are Degrees from the 


quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, 
even to the Confines of Impeſſibility: And alſo 
Degrees of Aſſent from certain Knowledge and 
what is next it, full Aſſurance and Confidence, 
quite down to eh deci Dutt, Drs and 


 Diſbelief 


That Propoſition then ! is probable, for which 
there are Arguments or Proofs to make it paſs, 
or be received for true. The Entertainment the 
Mind gives to this Sort of Propoſitions, is cal- 
led Belief, Aﬀſent or Opinion, which is the ad- 
mitting or receiving any Propoſition for true, 
upon 
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A Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Agrees 


Diſagreement of two Ideas, by the Intervention 


but 15, or appears for the moſt Part to be ſo, 
and is enough to induce the Mind to judge tbe 


Neighbourhood of Certainty and Demonſiration, 


eme ST el 


Difference between Probability and Certainty, 
Faith and Knowledge, that in all the Parts of 


me believe, is ſomething extraneous to the 


Propoſitions, whereof we have no Certainiy, 


mony of others, is to be conſidered; Fir/t; the 


the Author, if it be a Teſtimony cited out of a 
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upon Arguments, or Proofs that are found to 
perſuade us to receive it as true, without certain 
Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the 


Knowledge, there is Intuition; each immediate 
Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Con- 
nexion; in Belief not ſw. 'That- which makes 


Thing I believe; ſomething not evidently join- 
ed in both Sides to, ard ſo not manifeſtly ſhew- 
ing the Agreement cr Difagreement of thoſe I- 
deas that are under Conſideration. 


Probability then, being to ſupply the Deſe& 


of our Knowledge, is always converſant about 


but only ſome Inducements to receive them for 
true, I be Grounds of it are theſe too follo w- 


Firſt, The 98 of any Thing with our 
own Knowledge, Experience, or Obſervation. 


Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching 
their Obſervation and Experience; in the Te/ti- 


Number; Secondly, the Integrity; Thirdly, the : 
Skill of the Witneſſes; Fourthly, the Defign of 


Book; Fifthly, the Conſiſtency of the Parts and 
Circumſtances of the Relation; Sixtbly, coh- 
trary Teſtimonies. | 


Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence 
which 8 determi nes the Underſtanding, 
7.09: 
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and produces certain Knowledge, the Mind, if 
it would proceed rationally, ought to examine 


all the Grounds of Probability, and fee how they 


make more or leſs, for or againſt any Propoſiti- 
on, before it aſſents to, or diſſents from it, and 
upon a due balancing the whole, reje& or re- 
ceive it, with a more or leſs firm Aſſent, pro- 


portionably to-the Preponderancy of the greater 


Grounds of Probability on one Side or the other. 
For Example : : | 


I I my ſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is 


paſt Probability, it 1s Knowledge : But it another 
tells me he ſaw a Man in England, in the midſt 


of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water hardened 


with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with 


vu hat is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am 
diſpoſed, by the Nature of the Thing itſelf, to 


aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt. Suſpicion at- 
tend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But 
if the ſame Thing be told to one born between 
the Tropics, who never ſaw nor heard of any 


ſuch Thing before, there the whole Probability 
relies on Teſtimony: And as the Relators are 
more in Number, and of more Credit, and 
have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth, 
ſo that Matter of Fac 1s like to find more or 


leſs Belief. - 


Upon theſe Grounds . the Probability 


of any Propofition: And as the Conformity of 


our Knowledge, as the Certainty of Obſerva- 


tions, as the Frequency and Conſtancy of Ex- 
perience, and the Number and Credibility of 


Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree 


with it, ſo 1 Is any Propoſition 1 in itſelf, more or 


leſs 
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leſs probable. There is another, I confeſs, 
which though by itſelf it be no true Ground of 
Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by 


which Men moſt commonly regulate their As- 
ſent, and upon which they pin their Faith more 


than any Thing elſe, and that is the Opinions of 
others: Though there cannot be a more dan- 
gerous Thing to rely on, nor more likely to 


miſlead one, ſince there is much more Falſhood 


and Error among Men, than Truth and Know- 
ledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, bea 


Ground of Aſſent, Men have Reaſon to be 
Heathens in Japan, Mahometants in Turkey, 
Papiſts in Spazn, Proteſtants in England, and 
Lutherans in Sweden, But of this wrong Ground 
of Aſſent, I ſhall have Occaſion to erk more 
at large 1 in another Place. 


FC 
CH A F. xv 
Of the Degrees of Aſent. 


HE Grid of Probability laid down in 
the foregoing Chapter, as they are the 


Foundations on which our Aſſent! is built, ſo are 


they alſo the Meaſure whereby its ſeveral De— 
grees are (or ought to be) regulated. Only we 


are to take Notice, that no Grounds of Proba- 


bility operate any farther on the Mind, which 
ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge 


right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt 
Judgment, or Search that the Mind makes. It 
1s indeed in many Caſes impoſſible, and in moſt 

| very 
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very hard, even for thoſe who have admirable 


Memories, to retain all the Proofs, which up- 
on a due Examination, made them embrace 
that Side of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairneſs, ſifted the 


Matter as far as they could; and having once 
found on which Side the Probability appeared to 
them, they lay up the Concluſion in their Me- 
mories, as a Truth they have diſcovered; and 
for the future remain ſatisfied with the Teſti- 


mony of their Memories, that this is the Opi- 


nion, that by the Proofs they have once ſeen of 
it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their Aſſent as they 


afford it. 


This is all that the greateſt Part of Men are 
capable of doing, in regulating their Opinions 
and Judgments, ſo that it is unavoidable but 
that the Memory muſt be depended on in this 
Caſe, and that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral 


| Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not actually in 
their Thoughts, nay, which perhaps they are 
not able actually to recall, from the great Num- 


ber of intermediate Ideas, that were neceſſary in 


the DeduQtion. Without this the greateſt Part 


of Men, muſt be either Scepticks, or change 


every Moment, when any one offers them Ar- 
guments, which for want of Memory, they are 


not prefently able to anſwer, 


Tt muſt be owned that Mens relying too much 
on their paſt Determinations, is often the Cauſe 
of great Ob/tinacy in Error and Miſtake. But 
the Fault is not, that they rely on their Memo- 
_ Ties for what they have before well conſidered, 
but becauſe they made their Concluſions before 

| CO they 
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they had been well examined. May we not find 


a great Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) 
of Men, that think they have formed right 
Judgments of ſeveral Matters, and that for no 
other Reaſon, but becauſe they never thought 


otherwiſe? That imagine themſelves to have 


judged right, only becauſe they never queiti- 


oned, never examined their own Opinions? 


Which is indeed to think they judged right, 


becauſe they never judged at all: And yet theſe, 
of all Men, hold their Opinions with the great- 
eſt Stiffneſs; thoſe being generally the moſt 


fierce and frm in their Tenets, who have leaſt 


examined them. What we once know, we are 
certain is ſo; and we may be {ecure th at there 
are no latent Proofs undiſcovered, which may 
overturn our Knowledge, or bring it in Doubt. 
But in Matters of Probability, it is not in ever 

Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the Parti- 


culars before us, that any Way concern the 


Queſtion; and that there is no Evidence behind, 
and yet unſeen, which may cait the Probabilit 

on the other Side, and out-weigh all that at 
preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. Who 
almoſt is there that hath" the Leiſure, Patience, 
and Means to collect together, all the Proofs 
concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as 
ſafely to conclude that he has a clear vl full 
View, ard that there is no more to be offered 
for his further Information? And yet we are 
forced to determine ourſelves on one Side or 
other: The Conduct of our Lives, and the 
Management of our great Concerns, will not 
bear Delay. For thoſe depend for the moſt Part 

on the Determination of cur Judgment in Points 
wherein we are not capable of certain Know- 
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ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to em- 
brace one Side or the other. 


Since therefore, it is unavoidable to the great- 
eſt Part of Men, if not all, to have ſeveral O- 
pinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs 


of their Truths; and it carries too great an 


Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or Folly, 
for Men to quit and renounce their former Te- 


_ nets preſently upon the Offer of an Argument 


which they cannot Immediately anſwer, and 
ſhew the Inſufficiency of; it would methinks 
become all Men to maintain Peace, and the 
common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, 
in the Diverſity of Opinions, ſince we cannot 
reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily 
and obſequiouſly quit his own Opinion, and em- 
brace ours, with a blind Reſignation to an Au- 
thority which the Underſtanding of Man ac- 
knowledges not. For however it may often miſ- 
take, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, 


nor blindly ſubmit to the Will and Dictates of 


another. Thoſe who have fairly and truly exa- 
' mined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt in all 
the Doctrines they profeſs, and govern them- 
ſelves by, would have a juſter Pretence to re- 
quire others to follow them: But theſe are ſo 
few in Number, and find ſo little Reaſon to be 
magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing in- 
ſolent and imperious is to be expected from 
them: And there is Reaſon to think, that if 
Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they 
would be leſs PO on others. 


Rut to return to the Grounds of Aſſent, and 
the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to take No- 
ticc. 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 26) 
tice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon In- 
ducements of Probability, are of two Sorts : 


Firſt, concerning ſome particular Exiſtence, or | 
Matter of Fa#, which falling under our Obfer- 
vation, is capable of human Teſtimony. Second- 


ly, concerning Things, which being beyond the 
Diſcovery of our Senſes, 2 are not capable of hu- 


man T eſtimony. 


Ft the grſt of theſe, vis. Particular 
Matter of Fad, 


Firſt, Where any particular Thing conſonant 
to the conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves and o- 
thers in the like Caſe, comes atteſted with the 
concurrent Reports of all that mention it, we 
receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon it, 
as if it were certain Knowledge: And we rea- 
ſon and ac thereupon with as little Doubt, as 
if it were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all 
Engliſhmen who have occaſion to raention it, 
ſhould report, that it froze in England laſt Win- 
ter, or the like, I think a Man would as little 
doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. 


The Firſt, and higheſt Degree of Probability 
then is, when the general Confent of all Men, 


in all Apes, as far as can be known, concurs 


with a Man's own conftant Experience in the 
like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of any parti- 


cular Matter of Fact, atteſted by fair Witneſ- 
neſſes: Such are the ſtated Conſtitutions and 


Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceed- 
ings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature; this we call an Argument from the 
Nature of Things themſelves, For what we 
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and others always obſerve to be after the ſame 
Manner, we conclude with Reaſon, to be the 


EffeQs of ſteady and regular Cauſes, tho? they 
come not within the Reach of our Knowledge. 


As that Fire warmed a Man, or made Lead flu- | 
id; that Iron funk in Water, ſwam in Quick- 


filver. A Relation affirming any ſuch Thing to 
have been, or a Predication that it will happen 
again in the ſame Manner, is very true. Theſe 


| Probabilities riſe fo near to Certainty, that they 


govern our Thoughts as abſolutely, and influ- 
ence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evi- 
dent Demonſtration; and in what concerns us, 
we make little or no Difference between them 
and certain Knowledge. Our Bellie thus groun- 


| ded, ries to Aſurance. 


S-condly, The next Degree of 1 is, 
when by my own Experience, and the Agree- 


ment of all others that mention it, a T is 
found to be for the moſt Part ſo; and that the 
particular Inſtance of it is atteſted by many and 
undoubted Witneſſes, Thus Hifizry giving us 
ſuch an Account of Men in all Ages, and my 


own Experience confirming it, that moit Men. 
prefer their own private Advantage to the Pub- 


lick. If all Hiſtorians that writ of Tiberius, 
ſay that he did fo, it is extremely probable : 
134. in this Cafe, our Aſſent riſes to a Degree 
which we may c call Confidence, . 


Thirdly, In Matters happening indiferenily, 
as that, a Bird ſhould fly this or that Way: 
When any particular Matter of Fa comes at- 
teſted by the concurrent Teſtimony of unſuſ- 
at: Witnefjes, there our AA, is alſo una- 


voldable. 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 269 
voidable. Thus that there is in /taly ſuch a 


City as Rome; that about one thoufand and ſe- 


ven Years ago, there lived ſuch a Man in it as 
Julius Cæſar, &c. A Man can as little doubt of 
this, and the like, as he does of the Being and 


Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he - 


himſelf | Is a Witness. 


£0 Pr obability, on theſe Grounds, carries ſo much 


Evidence with it, that it leaves us as little Li- 
| berty to believe or diſbelieve, as Demonſtration 
does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
But the Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 


dict common Experience, and the Reports of 
Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature, or with one another. Here Diligence, 


Attention, and Exactneſs are required to forma 
right Fudgment, and to proportion the Aſſent to 


the Evidence and Probability of the Thing, 


which riſes and falls, according as the two Foun- 


dations of Credibility favour, or contradict it. 
Theſe are liable to ſuch Variety of contrary 
Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, Tem- 
pers, Deſigns, Overſights, Cc. of Reporters, 
that it is impoſſible to reduce to preciſe Rules, 


the various Degrees wherein Men give their 


Aſent. This ip general may be fa! 4, That as 
the Proofs upon due Fxamination, ſhall to any 


one appear in a greater or leſs Degree, to pre- 


ponderate on either Side, ſo they are fitted to 
produce in the Mind ſuch different Entertain- 
ments, as are called Belie, C:nj-Aure, Gueſs, 


Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Diſtelief, &. 


It is a Rule generally approved, that any Teſ- 


timony, the Feb off it is removed fromm the 
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270 AN ES SANT ON THE 
Original Truth, the leſs Force it has: And in 
traditional Truths, each Remove weakens the 
Force of the Pros. There is a Rule quite contrary 
to this, advanced by ſome Men, who look on 
Opinions to gain Force by growing older. Upon 
this Ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or 

_ doubtful in their firſt Beginning, come by an 

inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for autben- 
tick Truths; and thoſe which deſerved: little 
Credit from the Mouths of their firſt Relators, 
are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are 
urged as undeniable. 485 | 


I would not be thought by this Remark to leſſen 
the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : It is all the Light 
we have in many Caſes; and we receive from 1 

it a great Part of the uſeful Truths we have, ' 
with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the Records of Antiquity : 
T wiſh we had more of them, and more uncor- 
rupted. But certain it is, that no Probability 
can riſe above its firſt Original. What has no 
other Evidence than the ſingle Teſtimony of one 
Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teftimo- 
ny, tho? afterwards cited by Hundreds of others; 
and is ſo far from receiving any Strength there- 
by, that it becomes the weaker. Becauſe Paſ- 
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ſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his 7 
Meaning, and a thouſand odd Reaſons, which 1 
capricious Mens Minds are acted by, may make 
one Man quote another's Words or Meaning 4 


wrong. This is certain, that what in one Age 
was affirmed upon ſlight Grounds, can never af- 
ter come to be more valid in future Ages by be- 
ing often repeated. But the farther ſtill it is i 
from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has | 
e 58 always 
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always leſs Force in the Mouth or Writing of 


him that laſt made Uſe of it, than in his from 
whom he received of it. 


The Probabilities we have hitherto mention- 


ed, are only ſuch as concern Matter of FaQ, 
and ſuch Things as are capable of Obſervation 


and Teſtimony. There remains that other Sort, 
concerning which Men entertain Opinions with 
Variety of Aſſent, though the Things be ſuch, 


that falling not under the Reach of our Senſes, 


they are not capable of Teſtimony, Such are, 


Firſt, The Exiſtence, Nature, and Operati- 


ons of finite, im material Beings without us, as 


Spirits, Angels, &c. or the Exiſtence of materi- 


al JONES ſuch as for their Smallneſs or Re- 
moteneſs, our Senſes cannot take Notice of: 


As whether there be any Plants, Animals, &c. 
in the Planets, and other Manſions of the vaſt 


Univerſe. 


Secondly, Concerning the Manner of Opera- 


tions in moſt Parts of the Works of Nature; 


| wherein tho? we ſee the ſenſible Effefts, yet their 
Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the 
Ways, and Manner how they are produced. 


We ſee Animals are generated, nouriſhed, and 


move; the Loadſtone draws Iron, &c. but the 
Cauſes that operate, and the Manner they are 
produced in, we can only gueſs, and probably 


conjecture. In theſe Matters, Analogy is the 
only Help we have; and it is from that alone 
we draw all our Grounds of Probability. Thus 
obſerving, that the bare rubbing of two Bodies 
iolently upon one another, produces Heat and 
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very often Fire; we have reaſon to think that 


what we call Heat ard Fire, conſiſts, in a cer- 


tain viclent Agitation of the imperceptible mi- 
nute Parts of the burning Matter. The Dif- 
ference is exceeding great between ſome Men, 
and ſome Animals; but if we will compare the 
Underſtapding and Abilities of ſome Men, and 
ſome Brotes, we ſhall find ſo little Difference, 
that it will be hard to ſay, that that of the 


Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, 1 
ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents down=- 


wards in thoſe Parts of the Creation that. are 
beneath Man, the Rule of Analogy may make 


it probable, that it is ſo alſo in T hings above 


us and our Obſervation ; and that there are ſe- 
veral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us 


in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, aſcending up- 
wards towards the infinite Perfection of the 
Creator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that 
are every one at no great Diſtance from the 


next to it. This Sort of Probability, which is 
the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, and 


the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and In- 


fluence; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy, 


leads us often into the Diſcovery of Truths, and 
uſeful Productions, which would otherwiſe lie 


concealed. 


Tho⸗ the common Experience, ard the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Things, have a mighty Influence 
on the Minds of Men, to make them give or 
refuſe Credit to any Thing propoſed to their 
Belief; yet there is one Caſe wherein the ſtrange- 
neſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to a fair 


Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſuper- 


natural Events are ſuitable to Ends aimed at by 
2 him, 
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him, who has the Power to change the Courſe 


of Nature; there under ſuch Circumſtances 
they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how 
much the more they are beyond, or contrary 


to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper 


Caſe of Miracles, which well atteſted, do not 
only find Credit themſelves, but give it alſo to 


other Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. 


There are Propoſitions that challenge the 
higheſt Degree of our Aſſent upon bare Teſti— 
mony, whether the Thing propoſed agree or 
diſagree with common Experience, and the or- 


dinary Courſe of Things or no: The Reaſon 


whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch 
an one as cannot deceive nor be deceived; and 
that is God himſelf, This carries with it Cer— 
tainty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Excep— 
tion. This is called by a peculiar Name, Reve- 


lation, ard our Aſſent to it, Faith; which has as 
much Certainty in it, as our Knowledge itſelf ; 


and we may as well doubt of our own Being, as 


we can, whether any Revelation from God be 
true. So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Prin- 


ciple of Afent and Aſſurance, and leaves no Man- 


ner of Room for Doubt or Heſitation; only we 
muſt be ſure, that it be a divine e and 
that we underftand it right; elſe we ſhall ex- 
pole ourſelves to all the Extravagancy of Eutbu- 


ſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Principles if | 


we have Faith and Aſſurance, in what is not di- 


vine Revelation. And therefore, in thoſe Caſes - 


our Aſſent can be rationally no higher than the 
Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this 
is the Meaning of the Fxprefſions it is delivered 
in, n the Evidence of its being a Revelation, 


N 5 or 
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or that this is its true Senſe, be only on proba- 


ble Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than 
an Aſſurance or Diffidence, ariſing from the 
more or leſs are Probability of the Proofs. 


IBS, KEE e W. OI b * Xx 
6 H 1 2 XVII. 
Of Reaſon. 


Tm; Word Reaſon | in the Engliſh Ls 
has different Significations. Sometimes 
it is taken for true and clear Principles; fome- 
times for clear and fair Deduttions from thoſe 


Principles: Sometimes for the Cauſe, and par- 


ticularly for the final Cauſe; but the Conſidera- 
tion I ſhall have of it here, 15 as 1t ſtands for a 
Faculty, whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Beafts; and wherein it is evident 
he much ſurpaſſes them. 


1 general Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 


conſiſts in a Perception of the Agreement or 


Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and the Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of all Things without 
us, (except only of a Gop, whoſe Exiſtence 
every Man may certainly know and demonſtrate 
to himſelf from his own Exiſtence) be had only 
by our Senſes: What Room then is there for 
the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but outward 
Serſe, and inward Perception? What need is 


there of Reaſon? Very much; both for the 


Enlargement of our Knowledge, and regulating 


- our Aſſent: For it hath to do both in Know- 
ledge and Opinion, and is neceflary and aſſiſt- 


ing 
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ing to all our other intellectual Faculties; and 


indeed, contains two of them, viz. Firſl, Saga- 
city, whereby it finds intermediate Ideas. Se- 
condly, Illation, whereby it ſo orders and diſpo- 
ſes of them, as to diſcover what Connexion 
there is in each Link of the Chain, whereby 
the Extremes are held together, and thereby, 
as it were to draw into View the Truth ſought. 


| for; which is what we call lation or [nference : 


And conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of 


the Connexion there is between the Ideas, in 


each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to lee, either the certain Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, as in Demon- 

ration, in which it arrives at Knowledge: Or 
their probable Connexion, on which 1t gives or 
withholds its A{ent, as in Opinion, 


Senſe and Intuition reach but a little Way: 


The greateſt Part of our Knowledge depends 


upon DeduQions and intermediate Ideas. In 
thoſe Caſes where we muſt take Propoſitions for 
true, without being certain of their being fo, 
we have need to find out, examine, and com- 


pare the Grounds of their Probability: In both 


Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to ciſcover Certainty 
in the one, and Probability in the other, is that 
which we call Rea/9n. For as Reaſon perceives 
the neceſſary and indubitable Connection of all 
the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: 
So it likewiſe perceives the probable Connexion 
of all the Ideas or Proots one to another, in every 
Step of a Diſcourſe to which it will think Aſſent 


due. This is the loweſt Degree of that which 
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can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind 


does not perceive this probable Connexion; 


where 1t does not diſcern whether there be any 


ſuch Connexion or no, there Mens Opinions are 
not the Product of Judgment, or the Conſe- 
quence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance 
and Hazard of a Mind floating at all Adventures, 


without Choice, and without Direction. 


So that in Reaſon we may conſider theſe four 
Degrees; Fir/t, The diſcovering and finding 


out of Proofs. Secondly, The regular and me- 


thodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them 
in ſuch Order as their Connexion may be plain- 


ly perceived. Thirdly, The perceiving their 
Connexion. Fourthly, The making a right 


Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be ob- 


ſerved in any Mathematical Demonſtration: It 


being one Thing to perceive the Connexion of 


each Part, as the Demonſtration is made by a- 


nother; another to perceive the Dependence of 


the Concluſion on all the Parts; a third to make 


out a Demonſtration clearly and properly one's 
ſelf; ard ſomething different from all theſe, to 


have firſt found out thoſe intermediate Ideas or 


Proots by which it is made. 


'There 1s one Thing more which I ſhall deſire 


to be conſidered concerning Reaſon, and that is, 
whether Syllogiſin, as is generally thought, be 
the proper Inſtrument of it; and the moſt uſe- 


ful Way of exercifing this Faculty. The Cau- 
ſes I have to doubt of it, are theſe, 


Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but 


in one only of the forementioned Parts of it, 
| and 
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HUMAN UNDERSTAN&DING. 277 
and that is to ſhew the Connexion of the Proofs 
of any one Inſtance, and no more: But in this 
it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can per- 
ceive {uch Connexion, where it really! is, as ea- 
ſy, nay, perhaps better without it. We may 
obſerve that there are many Men that reaſon 
exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how 
to make a Sy/ogiſm: And I believe ſcarce an' 
one makes Sy//99i/ms in reaſoning within him- 
ſelf. Indeed, ſometimes they may ſerve to dif- 
cover a Fallacy, hid in a Rhetorical Fiouriſh ; 
or by ſipping an Abſurdity of the Cover of 
Wit and good Language, ſhew it in its raked 
Deformity. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of 
ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the artifici- 
al Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have 
thoroughly ſtucied Mode and Figure, and have {0 
examined the many Ways, that three Propoſi- 
tions may be put together, as to know which of 
them does certainly conclude right, and which 
won and upon what Grounds it is that they do 

All who have fo far conſidered Sy/logi/m, 
as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three Propoſitions | 
laid together in one Form, the Concluſion will 
be certainly right, but in another, not certainly 
jo, I grant are certain of the Concluſions they 
draw from the Premiſſes in the allowed Modes 
and Figures. But they who have not fo far 
looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, by Vir- 
tue of Sy//ogi/m, that the Concluſion certainly 
follows from the Premiffes; they only take it 
to be ſo by an implicit Faith in their Teachers, 
and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumen- 
tation; but. this is {till but believing, not being 
certain. The Mind is not taught to reaſon by 
theſe Rules; it t has a native Faculty to perceive 

2 the 
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the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and 
can range them right, without "OP ſuch per- 
GR. Repetitions. 


And to ſhew the Wealneſa of an Argument, 
there needs no more but to {trip it of the ſuper- 
fluous Ideas which blended and confounded with 
thoſe on which the Inference depends, ſeem to 
ſhew a Connexion where there is none, or at 
leaſt do hinder the Diicovery of the Want of it, 
and then to lay the naked Ideas on which the 
Ferce of the Argumentation depends in their 
due Order; in which Poſition the Mind taking 
a View of them, fees what Connexion they 
have, and ſo is able to judge of the Inference 
without any Need of Syllogiſm at all. 


Sie i 4 44 7 N 
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Secondly, Becauſe Sy llogiſms are not leſs liable | 
to Fallacies than the plainer Ways of Argumen- — 
tation: And for this I appeal to common Obſer- 
vation, which has always found theſe artificial 
Methods of reaſoning more adapted to catch 
and entangle the Mind, than to inſtruct and in- 
form the Underſtanding, And if it be certain 
that Fallacy can be couched in Syllogiſms, as it 
cannot be denied, it muſt be ſomething elſe, and 
not Syllogiſm that muſt diſeover them. But it 
Men ſkilled in and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them 
aſſiſting to their Reaſon in the Difcovery of 
Truth, | think they ought to wake uſe of them. 
All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms than belongs to them; 
and think that Men have no Uſe, or not fo full 
a Uſe of their reaſoning F aculty nissen them. 


But 
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But however it be in Knowledge, I think it is 


of far leſs, or no Uſe at all in Probabilities: For 
the A/ſent there being to be determined by the 


Preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the 


Proofs on both Sides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt 
the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm; which running 


away with one aſſumed Probability, purſues that 
till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of the 


'Thing under Confideration. 


But let it help us (as perhaps may be faid) in 
convincing Men of their Error or Miſtakes ; yet 
{till it fails our Reaſon in that Part, which if not 
its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt 
Taſk ; ard that which we moſt need its help in, 
and that i is, The finding cut of Fr 2 and mak= 
ing new Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllogiſm 
ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe inter- 
mediate Ideas that may ſhew the Connection of 
remote ones. This Way of Reaſoning diſco- 


vers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhal- 


ling and ranging the old ones we have already. 

The forty-ſeventh Propeſition of the firſt Bock 
of Euclid, is very true; but the Diſcovery of 

it, I think, not owing to any Rules of common 
Logic. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able 
to prove ſ5llegiſtically; ſo that SHyllogiſm comes 
after Knowledge; and then a Man has little or 


no Need of it. But it is chicfly by the finding 


out thoſe Ideas that ſnew the CorneQton of diſ- 


tant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is en- 


creaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are ad- 
vancec. 


Reaſon 


"it 
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Reaſon, though it penetrates into the Depths 
of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Thoughts as 
high as the Stars, and leads us through the vaſt 
Spaces, and large Rooms of this mighty Fabric, 
yet it comes far ſhort of the real Extent of even 
corporeal Being; and there are many Inſtances 
wherein it fails us: As, | 

Firſt, It perfectly fails us where our Ideas 
7 It neither does, nor can extend itſelf far- 
ther than they do. And therefore wherever we. 
have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are 
at an End of our Reckoning: And it at any 
Time we reaſon about Words, which do not 
fland for any Ideas, it is only about thoſe en 
and nothing eiſe. | 


Secondly, It is often at a Loſs, becauſe of the 


Obſcurity, Confuſion, or Imperfection, of the 
lqdeas it is employed about. Thus having no 


perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Di- 
viſibility of Matter; but having perfect, clear, 
_ ard diſtinct Ideas ct Number, our Reaſon meets 
with none of thoſe inextricable Difficulties in 
Numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any Con- 
tradictions about them. 


Tybirdly, Our Raten often at a Stand, be- 
cauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas which would 
ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any other two Ideas: 
And in this ſome Mens Faculties far out-go o- 


thbers., Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument and 


Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcovered, 
Men, with Amazement, looked on ſeveral of 
the 
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the Demonſtrations of antient Mathematicians, 
and could ſcarce forbear to think the finding 


ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more 
than human, 


Fourtbly, Our Reaſon is often engaged in Ab- 
ſurdities and Difficulties, by proceeding upon 
falſe Principles, which being followed, lead 

Men into Contradictions to themſelves, And In- 
conſiſtency in their own 10 houghts. 


Fiſthly, As obſcure and imperfect Ideas often 
involve our Reaſon, ſo upon the ſame Ground, 
do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, often 
in Diſcourſes and Arguing when not cautiouſly 
attended to puzzle Mens Reaſen, and bring them 
to a Nonplus: But theſe two latter are our 
Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But yet the 
Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; 
and the Perplexities of Errors they fill Mens 
Minds with, are every where obſeryable. G 


Some of the Ideas that are in the Mind, are 
ſo there, that they can be by themſelves imme- 
diately compared one with another: And in theſe 
the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree, 
or diſagree, as clearly as that it has them. Thus 
the Mind perccives, that an Arch of a Circle is 
leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does 
the Idea of a Circle: And this therefore, as has 
been ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledge, which is 
certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Proba- 
tion, ror can have any; this being the- higheſt 
of all human Certainty. In this conſiſts the 
Vuidence of all thoſe Maxims which no Body 
has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, 

5 as 
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as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be true, 

as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Under- 
ſtanding. In the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to 
theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the diſcurſive 
Faculty, no Need of Reaſoning, but they are 
known by a ſuperior, and higher. Degree of 
Evidence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at 'Things 
unknown, I am apt to think, that Angels have 
now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect, 
ſhall have in a future State, of 'Thouſands of 
Things, which now either wholly eſcape our 
Apprehenſions, or which, our ſhort-ſighted Rea- 
ſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in 
the dark, grope after. 


But though we have here and there a little of 
this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright Know- 
ledge; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas are 
ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement 
or Di! agreement, by an immediate comparing 
them. And in all theſe we have Need of Rea- 
ſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, 

make our Diſcoveries. Now, of theſe there 
are two Sorts, which J ſhall take the Liberty to 
| mention here again : 


Fir, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or e 
ment, though it cannot be ſeen by an immedi- 
ate putting them together, yet may be exami- 
ned by the Intervention of other Ideas, which 
can be compared with them. In this Caſe, 
when the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
intermediate Idea, on both Sides with thoſe 
which we would compare, 1s plainly diſcerned, 
there it amounts to Demonſtration, whereby 
Knowledge is Nei » which though it be cer- 


tain, 
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tain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear, 
as intuitive Knowledge; becauſe in that there 
is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is 
no Room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt; 


the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In De- 


monſtration, it is true, there is Intuition too, 


but not altogether at once; for there muſt be a 


Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agree- 
ment of the Medium, or intermediate Idea, 
with that we compared it with before, when 
we compare it with the other; and where there 


are many Mediums, there the Danger of the 
Miſtake is the greater. For each Agreement 


or Diſagreement of the Ideas muſt be obſerved 
and ſeen in each Step of the whole Train, and 
retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and the 
Mind muſt be ſure that no Part of what is ne- 
ceſſary to make up the Demonſtration, is omit- 
ted or overlooked. This makes ſome Demon- 


ſtrations long and perplexed, and too hard for 
thoſe who have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly 


to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many Particu- 


lars orderly in their Heads. And even thoſe, 
who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculati- 
ons, are fain ſometimes to go over them again, 
and there is Need of more than one Review be- 
fore they can arrive at Certainty. But yet where 
the Mind clearly retains the Intuition it had of 
the Agreement of any Idea with another, and 


that with a third, and that with a fourth, Sc. 


there the Agreement of the firſt and fourth is a 


Demonſtration, and produces certain Know- 


ledge, which may be called rational Knowledge, 
25 the other 1 is intuitive, 


_ Secondly, 
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| Secondly, There are they fates, whoſe A- 
greement or Diſagreement can no otherwiſe be 
judged of, but by the Intervention. of others, 
which have not a certain Agreement with the 
Extremes, but an uſual or likely one: And in 
theſe it is, that the Judgment is properly exer- 
ciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the Mind, 
that any Ideas do agree, by comparing them 
with ſuch probable Mediums. This, thoug 
it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to that 
which is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſome- 
times the intermediate Ideas tye the Extremes 
ſo firmly together, and the Probability is ſo 
clear and ſtrong, that Aﬀent as neceſſarily fol- 
lows it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration, 
The great Excellency. and Ule of the Judgment 
is to obſerve right, and take a true Eſtimate of 
the Force and Weight of each Probability; and 
then caſting them up all right together, chuſe 
. that Side which has the over- balance. 


r Kittel: is the Perception of the 
certain Agreement or n of two 1 
deas, wn e, r PRENG togetlfer. 


Rational! Knowledge is the Perception of thes 
certain Agreement or Dilagreement of any two 


Ideas, by the Intervention of one or more other 
Ideas. 


-* Fudgment | is the thinking or taking two Ideas: 
to agree or diſagree by the Intervention of one 
or more Ideas, whoſe certain Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement with them it does not perceive, but 
hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. 

„ 


, 
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on 


. ; Fho? the deducing one Propoſition from ano 
ther be a great Part df Reaſon, and that which 
it is uſually employed about; yet the principal 
Act of Ratiocination is the finding the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas ore with a- 
ncther, by the Intervention of a third. As a 
Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be of he 
ſame Length, which could not be brought to- 
gether to incaſure their Equality by J la- poſi— 
tion, Words have their Conſequences as the 
Signs of ſuch Ideas; and Things agree, or diſ- 
agree, as really they are; but we Obſerve it on- 
— 5 ae en 1 


In | Reaſoning, Men ordirarily uſe . - Sorts 
of Arguments. | 
, The Find, is to alledge the Opinions of Men, 
vhoſe Parts, Learnirg, Eminercy, Power, or 
ſome other Caule, has gained a Name, and 
ſettied their Reputation in the common Eſteem, 
with ſome Kind of Authority, This may be 
called Argumentun ad Verecundtam. 


Secendly, Another W ay Hat Men ofd ;nacily 
_ to drive others, ard force them to ſubmit 
their Judgmer.ts, and receive the Opinion in 
Debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit 
what they alledge as a Proct, or to ailign a bete 
ter. This! call Argumentum ed Ignoruntiam. 


A Third Way, is to preſs a Man with Conſe- 
quences drawn from his own Principles or Con- 
ceſfiions This is already known under the Name 
of Argumentum ad b5minem. 
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Fourthly, 'The uſing of Proofs drawn from 


any of the Foundations of Knowledge or Pro- 


bability. This I call Argumentum ad Judicium. 
1 his alone of all the Four, brings true Inſtruc- 
tion with it, and advances us in our Way to 


Knowledge. For Firſt, It argues not another 


Man's Opinion to be right, becauſe I, out of 
Reſpect, or any other Conſideration but that of 


Conviction, will not contradit him. Secondly, 
It proves not another Man to be in the right 
Way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with 
him, becauſe I know not a better. Thirdly, 
Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the 
right Way, becauſe he has ſhewn me that Iam 


in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and there- 


fore not oppoſe another Man's Perſuaſion; 5 
may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a 

better; I may be in an Error, and another ma 

ſhew me that I am ſo. 'This may diſpoſe me 


perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helps 
me not to it; that muſt come from Proofs and 

Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Nature 
of Things themſelves; not from my Shame: fa- 


ane, Ignorance, or Error. 


By what has been ſaid of Reaſon, we may be 


able to make ſome gueſs at the DiſtinQtion of 
Things, into thoſe that are according to, above, 


and contrary to Reaſon, According to Reaſon, 


are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth we can diſ- 


cover, by examining and tracing thoſe Ideas we 


have from Senſation and Reffeftion, and by natu- 


ral Deduction find to be true or probable. Ab: ve 


| Reajon, are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or : 
Probability we cannot by Reaſon derive from 


thoſe. 
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thoſe Principles. Contrury to Reaſon, are ſuch 


Propoſitions as are inconſiſtent with, or irre- 
concileable to, our clear and diftint Hdeas. 


Thus the Exi//ence of one God, is according to 


Reaſan: The Exiſtence of more than one God, 
_ contrary to Reaſon: The Reſurrefion of the Bo- 
dy after Death, above Reaſon. Above Reaſon, 
may be alfo taken in a double Senſe, viz. Above 
Probability, or Certainty In that large Senſe 


alſo, contrary fo , Reaſon, 's I Tuppoſe, ſometimes 
taken. 


There is another Uſe of the Word Wee 


wherein it is oppoſed to Faith; which, 3 


authorifed by common Uie, yet is in itielf a 

very improper Way of Speaking: For Foith is 
nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which 
if it be regulated as is our Duty, canrot be af- 


forded to any Thing but upon good Reaſin, and 


ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that believes 
without having any Reaſon for believing, may 
be in Love with his own Fancies; but neither 
feeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obedi- 
ence due to his Maker, who would have him 


uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties, he has given 
him, to keep him out of Miſtake and Error, 


He that does not this to the beſt of kis Power, 
however he ſometimes lights on Truth, is in 

the Right but by Chance; and I know not whe- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe 


the Irregularity of his Proceeding. - This at 


leaſt 1s certain, that he muſt be accountable for 
whatever MViftakes he runs into; whereas he 


that makes Uſe of the Light and Faculties Gop 


bas given him, and ſeeks fincerely to difcover 


T ruth "70 thoſe Helps ard Abilities he has, may 
have 
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have this Satisfaction in doing his Duty as a 


rational Creature, that though he ſhould miſs 
Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it: For 


he governs his Aſſent right, and places it as he 


| ſhould, who in any Cale or Matter whatſoever, 
believes or diſbelieves according as Reaſon di- 
rects him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes 
againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Facul- 


ties which were given him to no other End, but 


to ſearch and follow the clearer Evidence, and 


greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon and Faith 


are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will fo conſider 
them in the following Chapter. 


IOKKOKK c eee eee 22 


© NCA XVIII 


Of Faith ud Reaſon, a their diflindl Provinces 


ROM what has bean juſt related, it is evi- 
dent, 1. That we are of Neceſſity igno- 
rant, and want Knowledge of all Sorts, where 
we want Ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and 


want rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs, 


. That we want general Knowledge and Cer- 


2 as ſar as we want clear and determined 


ſpecific Ideas. 4. That we want Probability to 
direct our Allent in Matters where we have nei 
ther Knowledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of 


other Men to ground our Reaſon upon, 


- From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think 


we may come to lay down the Meaſures and 
Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon: The 


W ant whereof may poſſibly have been the 


Cauſe, 
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| Cauſe, if not of great Diſorders, vet at leaſt of 
great Niſputes, and perhaps Miltakes in the 


World: For till it be reſolved how far we are 


to be guided by Reafon, and how tar by Faith, 
we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to con- 
vince one another in Matters of Religion. 


1 god every Set, as s far as Reaſon will help 
them, make uſe of it gladly; and w here it fails 
them, they cry out, It 7s Matter of Faith, and 
above Reaſon. And I do not ſee how they can 


argue with ary one, or ever convince a Gain- 


ſayer, who makes Uſe of the ſame Plea, with- 


out ſetting down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith 


and Reaſon, which ought to be the firſt Point 


eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith has 
any Thing to do. 


Reaſen, as oppoſed to Paith, take to be the 
Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch 
Propoſitions or Truths which the Mind arrives 
at by eductions made from ſuch Ideas, which 
it has got by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, 
E. by Senſation or Refleftion. 


Faith, on the other Side, is the Aﬀent to any 
Propoſition, not thus made out by the Deduc- 
tions of Reaſon, but npon the Credit of the 
Propoſer, as coming from Gop, in ſome extra- 
ordinary Way of Communication, This Way 
of diſcovering Truths to Men, we call Reve- 
falion. 


. That no Man inſpired by God, can by 
Revelation communicate to others, any new 
imple Idea, which they had not before from 
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Senſation or Reflection: For whatſoever Impreſ- 
ſions be himſeit may have from the immediate 


Hand of God, this Revelation, if it be of new 


ſimple Ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, 
either by Words, or any other Signs, for 


' Words, by their immediate Operation on us, 
_ cauſe no other Ideas but of their natural Sounds; 


and as Signs of latent Ideas they can only recal 
to our Thoughts thoſe Ideas, which to us they 


have been wont to be Signs of; but cannot in- 


tioduce any new, and formei hy 8 n ſimple 


Ideas. The fame holds good in all other Sigus, 


which cannot fignily to us Things of which 


we never before had any Idea, 


Thus whatever Things were diſcovercd to 8. 
Paul when he was taken up into the third 


Heaven, whatever new Ideas his Mind there 


received, all the Deſcription he could give to 


others of that Place, was only this, that there are 
ſuch Things as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear beard, 


nor hath it entered into the Heart of Man to con- 


ceive. The great Creator has limited the hu- 
man Species of this lower World to five Senſes, 


it cannot be ſuppoſed as an Impoſſibility that o- 
thers of his Creatures elſe where Inhabitants, 
may be endowed with an additional Senſe, of 


whoſe Per ception we cannot have any Concepti- 
on; as for our ſimple Ideas we mult depend for 
them wholly upon our natural Faculties, and can 
by no Means receive them from traditional Reve- 
lation; I ſay traditional, in Diſtinction to original 

| Revelation. By the one, I mean that Impreſſion 


which is made immediately .by Gop on the 


Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any 


Bounds, And by the Hrs thoſe Impreſſions 
deliver- 
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delivered over to others in Words, and the or- 


dinary Ways of conveying our Conceptions one 
to another. 


Secondly, 1 ſay, that the fame Truths may be 
diſcovered by Revelation, which are diſcoverable to 
us by Reaſon ; but in ſuch there is little Occaſion 


for or Uſe of Revelation; God having furniſhed us. 


with natural Means to arrive at the Knowledge 
of them: And Truths diſcovered by our natu- 
ral Faculties, are more certain, than when con- 
veyed to us by traditional Revelation, For the 

Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came 
at firſt from Gop, can never be ſo ſure as the 
| Knowledge we have from the clear and diſtin 


Perception of the Agreetnent or Diſagreement 


of our own Ideas. 'This alfo holds in Matters 
of Fad, knowable by our Senſes: As the Hi/- 
tory of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Wri— 
tings, which had their Original from Revelati- 
on; and yet no Body, I think, will ſay he has as 
certain and clear Knowledge of the Flood, as 
Noah that faw it, or that he himſelf would have 
had, had he then been alive and ſeen it. For 
he has no greater Aſſurance, than that of his 
Senſes, that it is written in the Book ſuppoled to 
have been written by Moſes when inſpired. But 


he has not ſo great an Aſſurance that Moſes 


vm that Book, as if he had feen Moſes write 


t; ſo that the Aſſurance of its being a Revela- 
1 is ſtill leſs than the Aſſurance of his Sen /es, 


Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the 
clear Evidence of Reaſon. For ſince no Evi- 
dence of our Faculties, by which we receive 


ſuch a Revelation, can exceed, if equal the 


0 8 Certainty 
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Certainty of our intuitive Knowledge; ; we can 


never receive for a Truth any Thing that is di- 

realy contrary to our clear and diſtinct Know- 
ledge. Thus the Ideas of one Body and one 
Place, do ſo clearly agree, that we can never 
aſſent to a Propoſition that affirms ihe fame Body 
to be in two diſtin Places at once; however, it 
ſhould PETE to the Authority of a divine Re- 
velaticn: Since the Evidence, Fir, That we 
deceive not ourſelves in aſeribing it to God: Se- 


condly, That we underftand it right, can never 


be ſo great as the Evidence of our own intuitive 


Knowledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible 


tor the ſame Body to be in two Places at once. 


In Propoſitions therefore, contrary to our diſ- 
tinct and clear Ideas, it will be in vain to urge 
them as Matters of Faith. For Faith can never 
convince us of any Thing that contradicts our 


Knowledge. Becauſe, though Faith be foun- 
ded upon the Feſtimony of God, who cannot 


lie, yet we cannot have an Aſſurance of the 
Truth of its being a divine Revelation, greater 
than our own Knowledge, For if the Mind of 


Man can never have a clearer Evidence of any 


Thing to be a divine Revelation, than it has of 


the Principles of its own Reaſon; it can never 


have a Ground to quit the clear Evidence of its 
Reaſon, to give Place to a Propoſition, whoſe. 
Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe 


5 Principles have 


In all Things therefore where we have len 
Evidence from our Ideas, and the Principles of 
Knowledge juſt mentioned, Reaſon i is the proper 


Judge; and Revelation cannot in ſuch Caſes in- 
validate 
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validate its Decrees; nor can we be obliged, 
where we have the clear and evident Sentence 
of Reaſon, to quit it for the contrary Opinion, 
under a Pretence that it is Matter of Faith, 
which can have no Authority againſt the plain 
and clear Dictates of Reaſon, But, 


— * 
— — * 
— 


Thirdly, There being many Things of which 
we have but imperfe& Notions, or none at all; 
and other Things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or | 
further Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our 17 3h 
Faculties, we can have no Knowledge at al}: 1 
Thele being beyond the Diſcovery of our Facul- — 

ties, and above Reaſon, when revealed become = | 
the proper Matter of Faith. Thus, that Part oft 458 

the Angels rebelled againſt God, and thereby = 
loſt their firſt happy State; that the Bodies of 1 

Men ſhall riſe and live again, and the like, 
are purely Matters of Faith, with which Reas- 
ſon has directly Ong to 285 
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But ſince Gop in giving us the Licks of 
Reaſon has not thereby debarred himſelf from 
atfording us, when he thinks fit, the Light of 
Revelation in any of thoſe Matters, wherein our 
natural Faculties are able to give a probable De- 
termination; Revelation, where Gop has been 
pleaſed to give it, mult carry it againſt the pro- 
bable ConjeQures of Reaſon, becauſe the Mind, 
not being certain of the Truth of that it does 
not evidently know, but only yielding to the 
Probability that appears in it, is bound to give 
up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony; which, it is 
ſatisfied, comes from one who cannot err, and 
will not deceive. But yet it ſtil] _— to EE 
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294 ANESSAY ON THE 5 
lation, and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any Thing 
ſhall be thought Revelation, which is contrary 
to the plain Principles of Reaſon, and the evi- 


dent Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear 
and diftin& Ideas, there Reaſon muſt be hear- 
| kened to, as to a Matter within its Province. 


Since a Man can never have ſo certain a Know- 


ledge, that a Propoſition, which contradicts the 
clear Principles and Evidence of his own Know- 


ledge, was divinely revealed, or that he under- 
ſtands the Words rightly; wherein it is deliver- 


ed, as he has, that the contrary is true; and ſo 


18 bound to conſider and judge of it as a Matter 
of Reaſon, and not implicitly believe, as a Mat- 


ter of Faith, without Examination. 


Firft then, Whatever Propoſition i is revealed, 


of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural Facul- 
ties and Notions cannot judge, that 1s purely 


Matter of Faith and above Reaſon. 


ene All Propoſitions; whereof the Mind 


by its natural Faculties, can come to determine 
and judge from natural acquired Ideas, are Mat- 


ter of Reaſon; but with this Difference; that in 
thoſe concerning which it has but an uncertain 


; Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their Truth 


only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit 
a Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without 
doing Violence to the certain Evidence of its 
own Knowledge, and overturning the Principles 
of all Reaſon, in ſuch probable Propoſitions ; 
I fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our 
Aſſent, even againſt Probability. For where the 
Principles of Reaſon have not evidenced a Pro- 
Poſition 
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poſition to be certainly true or falſe, there clear 
Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and 
Ground of Aſlent, may determine; and fo it 
may be Matter of Faith, and be allo above Rea- 
ſon, becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, 
being able to reach no higher than Probability, 
Faith gave the Determination where Reaſon 
came ſhorts and Revelation diſcovered on which 


Side the Truth wy. 


Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches; 
and that without any Violence to Reaſon, which 
is not injured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and im- 
proved by new Diſcoveries of Truth, comin 
from the eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. 
Whatever God hath revealed is certainly true; 
no Doubt can be made of it. This is the pro— 
per ObjeQt of Faith: But whether it be a divine 
Revelation or no, Re -n muſt judge; which 
can never permit the Mind to reject a greater 
Evidence, to embrace what is leſs evident, nor 
prefer leſs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation 
is of divine Original, in the Words we receive 
it, and the Senſe we underſtand it, fo clear and 
ſo certain, as that of the Principles of Reaſon : 4 
And therefore, Nothing that is contrary to the 1 
clear and felf-evident Difates of Reaſon, has a 
Right to be urged or uffented iv, as a Matter of 
Faith, whereth Reaſon: bar not any thing to do. 
W hatſcever is divine Revelation, ought to over- 
rule all our Opinions, Preſudices und Intereſts, 
and hath a Right to be received with a full Aen. 
Such a Submiſſion as this, of our Reaſon to Faith, 
takes not away the Land- marks of Knowledge: 
This ſhakes not the Foundation of Reaſon, but 
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leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for which 
they were n us. | 


If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not 
kept diſtin& by theſe Boundaries, there will, in 
Matters of Religion, be no Room for Reaſon 


at all; and thoſe extravagant Opinions and Ce- 
remonies, that are to be found in the ſeveral 
Religions of the World, will not deſerve to be 


blamed. For, to this crying up. of Faith, in 


_ Oppoſition to. Reaſon, we may, I think, in 


good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdities that fill 


_ almoſt all the Religions which poſſeſs and divide 
Mankind. For Men having been principled 


with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult. 
Reaſcn in the Things of Religion, however ap- 


parently contradictory to common Senſe, and 


the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have 


let leofe their Fancies, and natural Superſtiti- 


on; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religt- 


on, that a conſiderate Man cannot but ſtand 


amazed at their Follies, and judge them ſo far 
from being acceptable to the great and wiſe 


Gov, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridi- 


culous, and offenſive to a ſober good Man. So 
that, in Effect, Religion, which ſhould moſt. 
diſtinguiſh us ſrom Beaſts, and ought moſt pe- 


culiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, a- 


bove Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear 
moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts 


themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile eſt I be- 


lieve, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good 


Man, paſs for a Sally of Zeal; but would prove 


a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opini- 
ons, or Religion by. VPN 


CHAP. 
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CH A „. XIX. 
Of Euthuſiaſn. 


E that would ſeriouſly {et about the Search 
of 'Truth, ought in the firſt Place to pre- 
pare his Mind with a Love of it. For he that 
loves it not, will not take much Pains to acquire 
it, nor be much concerned when he loſes it. There 
is no one who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover 
of 'Truth, and that would not take it amiſs to 
be thought otherwiſe. And yet notwith {tanding 
one may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers 1 
ruth for Truth's Sake, even amongſt thoſe 
who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How 
a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 
18 worthy E nquiry: And think there is this one 
unerring Mark of it, iz. The not entertaining 
any Propoſition with greater Aſſurance than the 
Proofs it is built upon will warrant, Whoever 
goes beyond this Meaſure of Aﬀent, 'tis plain 
receives not Truth in the Love of it: For the 
Evidence that any Propoſition is true (except 
ſuch as are ſelt— evident) lying only in th eProofs 
a Man has of it, whatever Degrees of Aſſent 
he affords it, bey« ond the Degrees of that Evi- 
dence, *tis plain all the Alfarantes that excced 
this is owing to ſome other Affection, and not 
to the Love of Truth. Whatever Credit we give 
to any Propoſition more than it receives from 
the Principles and Preofs it ſupports itſelf upon, 
is owing to our Inclinations that Way, and is ſo 
far a Deviation from the Love of Truth as 


ö ſuch: 


9 4 * 
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ſuch: Which as it can receive no Evidence from 


our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no 
| Tincture from them. N 


The aſſuming an Authority of Diaating to 
others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe to their 
Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant of this Bi- 
as and Corruption of our Judgments. For how 
can it be otherwiſe, but that he ſhould be ready 
to impoſe on another's Belief, who has already 
impoſed on his own? Who can reaſonably ex- 
pet Arguments and Conviction from him, in 
Dealing with others, whoſe Underſtanding is 
not accuſtomed to them in his Dealing with 

himſelf? Who does Violence to his own Facul- 
ties, tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps 
the Prerogative that belongs to Truth alone, 
which is to command Aﬀent by only its own _ 
Authority, 7. e. by and in Proportion to that 

Eu idence which It carries with it. 


Upon this Octafion I ſhall 8 a third 
Ground of Aﬀent, which with ſome Men has 
the ſame Authority as either Faith or Reaſon, 
1 mean, Enthuſiaſm; which laying aſide Reaſon, 
would fet up Revelation without it. Whereb 

in Effect it takes away both Reaſon and Reve- 
lation, and ſubſtitutes. in the Room of it, the 
ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own Brain, and 
aſſumes them for a Fountallow:h both of Opinion 


and Condud. 


"Henſon is natural Revelation, whereby the 
eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of all 
Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that 
Portion of 'Truth which he has laid within the 

| Reach 


— — — — —ů 2 2 
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Reach of their natural Faculties. Revelation 
is natural Reafon enlarged by a new Set of Diſ- 
coveries communicated by Gob immediately, 
which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the 
Teftimony and Proofs it gives, that they come 
from Gop. So that he that takes away Rea- 
fon, to make Way for Revelation, puts out the 
Light of both, and does much the ſame, as if 
he would perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, 
the better to receive the Light of an inviſible 
Star by a Teleſcope. 


Immediate Revelation being a much eaſier 
| Way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, and 
regulate their Conduct, than the . tedious La— 
bour of ſtrict Reaſoning, it is no Wonder that 
ſome have been very apt to pretend to it; eſpe- 
cially in ſuch of their Actions and Opinions as 
they cannot account for by the ordinary Me- 
thods of Knowledge and Principles of Reaſon. 
Hence we ſee that in all Ages, Men in whom 
Melancholy has mixed with Pevetion; or whoſe 
Conceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an 
Opinion of a greater Familiarity with God than 
18 allowed others, have often flattered themſelves 
with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe 
with the Almighty, and frequent Communicati- 
ons from the Divine Spirit. Their Minds being 
thus prepared, whatever Opinion however ſo 
groundleſs comes to ſettle ſtrongly upon their Fan- | 
cies, is an Illumination from the Spirit of God; 
and whatfoever odd Action they find in them: 
ſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that Impulſe 
is concluded to be a Call or Direction from Hea- 
ven, and muſt be obeyed. This I take to be 
properly Entluſiaſi, which though rifing ſrom 
">> RS 
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the Conceit of a warm or oyerweening Brain, 


Works, where it once gets Footing, more pow- 


erfully on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, 
than either Reaſon or Revelation, or both to- 


gether; Men being moſt forwardly obedient to 


the Impulſes they receive from themſelves. 
Strong Conceit, like a new Principle, carries 


all eaſily with it; when got above common 


Senſe, and free from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, 


and Check of RefleQion, it is heightened into 
a divine Authority, in Concurrence with our 


* 
own Temper and Inclination. 


When Men are once got into this Way of 
immediate Revelation, of Illumination without 
Search, and of Certainty without Proof, 'tis a 
hard Matter to get them out of it. Reaſon 1s 


| loft upon them, they are above it: They ſee 


the Light infuſed into their Underſtandings, and 
cannot be miſtaken; *tis clear and viſible there, 
like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine ; ſhews itlelt, 


and needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence: 


'T hey feel the Hand of God moving them with- 
in, ard the Impulſes of the Spirit, and cannot 


be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſup- 
port themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon bath no- 


thing to do with what they ſee and feel in them- 


ſelves; what they have a ſenſible Experience 
of, admits no Doubt, and needs no other Evi 
dence. This Light from Heaven is ſtrong, clear, 
and pure; carries its own Demonſtration with 


It; and we may as rationally take a Glow-worm 


tO aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine 


the celeſtial Ray by our dim Candle, Reaſon, 


1 Hh is 
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This is the Way of talking of theſe Men ; 


they are ſure becauſe they are ſure: And the. c 


Perſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are 
ſtrong, in them. For when what they ſay is 
{tripped of the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, 
this is all it amounts to; and yet theſe Similies 
ſo impoſe on them, that they ſerve them for 
Certainty 1n themſelves, and Demonſtration to 
others. 


But to examine a little ſoberly this internal 


Light, and this Feeling on which they build fo 
much. 'Thefe Men have, they ſay, clear Light, 
and they ice; They have an awakened Senſe, 
and they feel: This cannot, they are ſure, be 
diſputed them. But here let me aſk: 1s this 
ſeeing the Perception of the Truth of the Pro- 
poſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
God? Is this Fecling a Perception of an In- 
clination to do ſomething, or of the Spirit of 


God moving that Inclination ? Theſe are two 
very different Perceptions, and muſt be care- 


fully diſtinguiſhed. I may perceive the Truth 


of a Propoſition, and yet not perceive that it is 


an immediate Revelation from God. Nay I may 


perceive | came not by it in a natural Way, 
without perceiving that it is a Revelation from 
God. Becauſe there are Spirits, which without 
being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe 
Ideas in me, and make their Connection per- 


ceived. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- 


ſition coming into my Mind I know not how, 1s 
not a Perception that it is from God. But how- 


ever it be called Light and Seeing; I ſuppoſe it 


is at n. ol but. Belict and Aſſurance, For where 
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a Propoſition is known to be true, Revelation is 
needleſs. If therefore it be a Propoſition which 
they are perſuaded, but do not know to be true, 
it is not ſeeing but belteving. What I ſee, 1 
know to be ſo by the Evidence of the Thing it- 


g ſelf: What I believe, I take to be ſo upon the 


Teſtimony of another: But this Teſtimony I 
muſt know to be given, or elſe what Ground 


have I of believing? I muſt ſee that it is God 


that reveals this to me, or elſe | ſee nothing. 


The Queſtion then here is, how do I know that 


God is the Revealer of this to me; that this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy 


Spirit, and that therefore I ought to obey it? If 


} know not this, how great ſoever my Aſſurance 
1e it is groundleſs : Whatever Light I pretend 


to, it is but Enthuſiaſm. For whether the Pro- 


poſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in itſelf e- 
vidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the 


natural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the 


Propoſition that muſt be well- -grounded, and 


manifeſted to be true, is this, that Gop is the 
Revealer of it, and that what JI take to be a Re- 


velation, is certainly put into my Mind by him, 
and is not an Hluſion, dropped in by ſome other 


Spirit, or raiſed by my own Fancy. For if 1 


miſtake not, theſe Men receive it for true, be- 
ciuſe they preſume Gop revealed it, Is it not 
then incumbent upon them, to examine upon 
what Grounds they preſume it to be a Revela- 
tion from Gop? Or elſe all their Confidence is 
mere Preſumption ; and this Light they are fo 


dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus, 
that leads them continually round in this Circle. 


It is a Revelation, vecauſe they firmly believe it; 
and they believe it, becauſe it is a Revelation. 


In 
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In all that is of ide Revelation, e is Need 
of no other Proof, but that it is from God: 
For he can neither deceive nor be deceived. But 


how ſhall it be known that any Propoſition in : 
our Minds is a Truth revealed to us by God? 


Here it 1s that Enthuſiaſm tails of the Evidence 


it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of 


a Light, whereby they ſay they are brought 
into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. But 
if they know 1t to be a Truth, they muſt know 
it to be ſo, either by its own Self Evidence, or 


by the rational Proofs that make it out to be ſo. 


It they know it to be a Truth either of theſe 
two Ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Re- 
velation. For thus all Truths of what Kind ſo— 
ever, that Men uninſpired are enlightened with, 


come into their Minds. If they ſay they know 


it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation from 


God, the Reaſon is good: But then it will be 


demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation 
from God. If they ſay by the Light it brings 
with it, I beſeech them to conſider, whether 
this be any more, than that it is a Revelation 
becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be true. For 
all the Light they fpeak of, is but a firong Per- 
ſuaſion of their own Minds that it is a Truth, 


which is a very unſate Ground to proceed on, 


either in our Tenets or Actions. 


This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firmneſs of 


Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of believing, and 
Confidence of being in the right, is made an 
Argument of Truth. St. Paul himſelf believed 
he did well, and that he had a Call to it when 


he perſecuted the Chritians, Whom he confident- 
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ly thought in the wrong: But yet it was he, and 
not they, who were miftaken, Good Men are 


Men ſtill, liable to Miſtakes, and are ſometimes 
warmly engaged in Errors, which they take for 


divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the 


| cleareſt Light, | 


True. Light! in the Mind ; 18 1 elſe but 
the Evidence of the Truth of any Propoſition; 


And if it be not ſelf- evident, all the Light it 


can have is from Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs up- 


on which it is received. To talk of any other 


Light in the Underſtanding, is to put ourſelves 
in the Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of 
Darkneſs, and by our own Conſent, to give our- 
ſelves up to Deluſion, to believe a Lye: For if 
Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which muſt 
guide us, I aſk how ſha'l any one diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the Deluſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations 


of the Holy Ghoſt ? He therefore that will not 


give up himfelf to Deluſion and Error, muſt 
bring this Guide of his Light within to the I'ry- 


al, God when he makes the Prophet, does not 


unmake the Man. He leaves his Faculties in 


their natural State, to enable him to judge of 
his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine O- 
15 78 or no. If he would have us aſſent to 

he Truth of an) Propoſition, he either eviden- 
ces that Truth by the uſual Methods of natu- 
ral Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a 
Truth which he would have us aſſent to by his 


Authority; and convinces us that it is from him, 


by ſome Marks, which Reaſon cannot be miſta- 


ken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and 


Guide in every Thing. I do not mean that we 
mult conſult Realon, and examine whether a 
Pro- 
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Propoſition revealed from God can be made out 
by natural Principles, and if it cannot, that 
then we may reject it: Put conſult it we mult, 
and by it examine, whether it be a Revelation 
from God cr no; ard if Reaſon finds it to be 
revealed from God, Reaſon then declares fer 
it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes 
it one of her Dictates. Every Conceit that 
thoroughly warms our Fancies muſt paſs for an 
| Inſpiration, it there be nothing but the Strength 
of our Perſuaſions whereby to judge of them: 
It Reaſon muſt not examine their "Truth by 
ſomething cxtrinf.cal to the Perſuaſions them- 
ſelves, Inſpirations and Deloſtons, Truth and 
Falſhood, will have the farce Meaſure, and avill 
not be pofſlible to be e 


If this internal Light, or any Propoſition 
which under that Title we take tor inſpired, be 
conformable to the Principles of Reaſon, or to 
the Word of Gop, which is atteſted Revelati- 
on, Reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafely re- 
ceive it for true, and be guided by it in our Be- 
lief and Actions: It it receives no Teſtimony 
nor Evidence from either of theſe Rules, we 
cannot take it for a Revelation, or fo much as 
for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it 
is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is 
ſo. Thus we ſee the holy Men of God, who 
had Revelations from God, had ſomething elſe 
beſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their 
own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from 
Ged. They had outward Signs to convince 
them of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And 
when they were to convince others, they had a 
Power given them to juſtify the Truth 088 
: om- 
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Commiſſion from Heaven; and by viſible Signs to 
aſſert the divine Authority of the Meſlage they 
were ſent with, Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn with- 
out being conſumed, and heard a Voice out of 


1t. God by another Miracle of his Rod turned 


into a Serpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a Power 


to teſtify his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repea- 


ted before them, to whom he was ſent. This, 
and the like Inftances to be found among the 


Prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, that they 
thought not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of 


their own Minds a ſufficient Evidence without 


any other Proof, that it was from God, though 
the Scripture does not every where mention their 


demanding or having ſuch PO” 


I do not deny that God can, or doth ſome- 
times enlighten Mens Minds in the apprehen- 
ding of certain Truths, or excite them to good 


Actions by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, without any extraordi- 
nary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch Caſes 


too we have Reaſon and the Scriptures, uner- 
ring Rules to know whether it be from God or 
no. Where the Truth embraced is conſonant 


to the Revelation in the written Word of God; 


or the Action conformable to the DiQates of 


right Reaſon, or Holy Writ, we run no Riſque 
in entertaining it as ſuch ; becanſe tho? perhaps 


it be not an immediate Revelation from God, 
extraordinarily operating on our Minds, yet we 
are ſure it is warranted by that Revelation which 
he has given us of Truth. Where Reaſon or 
Scripture is expreſs for any Opinion or Action, 
we may receive it as of divine Authority : But 


tis not the Strength of our own Perſuaſions 5 


which 
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which can. by itſelf give it that Stamp. The 
Bent of our own Minds may favour it as much 
az we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a Fond- 
ling of our own, but will by no Means prove it 
to be an Offspring of Heayen, and of divine O- 


riginal. 15 
PC) M NANA KN MM 
FF 8 
O / wrong Aſſent or Error. 


viſible certain Truth, Error is not a 
Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our 
Judgment, in giving ent to that which is not 


But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if 
the proper Object and Motive of our Aſſent be 

Probability, and that Probability conſiſts in 
what is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it 
will be demanded, how Men come to give their 


Aſſent contrary to Probability, For there is 


nothing more common than Contrariety of Opt- 
nions; nothing more obvious, than that one 
Man wholly diſbelieves what another only doubts 


of, and a third ftedfaſtly believes, and firmly 


adheres to. The Reaſons whereot, though they 
may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be 
reduced to theſe four; Firſt, Want of Proofs. 


Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe them. Thirdly, 


Want of Will to uſe them, Fourthly, Wrong 
Meaſures of Probability. 


1 6 


"NOWLEDGE being to be had only of 
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Nurſt, Want of Pros; by which I do not 


mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs which are 
not to be had, but alſo of thoſe Proofs which 
are in Being, or might be procured. The great- 
eſt Part of Mankind want the Conveniencies 
and Opportunities of making Experiments and 
Obſervations themſelves, or of collecting the 


Teſtimonies of others, being enſlaved to the 


Neceſſity of their mean Condition, whoſe Lives 


uk 


are worn out only in the Proviſions for Living. 


_ Theſe Men are by the Conſtitution of human 


Affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible 


Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which others 
build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe 
Opinions. For having much to do to get the 
Means of living, they are not in a Condition to 


look after thoſe of learned and labericus Enqui- 
TIES, | SN. 7 | | 

It is true, that Gop has furniſhed Men with 
Faculties ſufficient to direct them in the Way 


they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly em- 


ploy them that Way, when their ordinary Vo- 


cations allow them Leiſure. No Man is ſo whol- 
ly taken up with the Attendance on the Means 


of living, as to have no ſpare Time at all to 
think on his Soul, and inform himſelf in Matters 


of Religion, were Men as intent on theſe as 
they are on Thirgs of far leſs Importance. 
Tt erz are none ſo enſlaved to the Neceſſities of 
Life, who might not find many Vacancies 


that might be well managed to this Know- 


led ge. 


8 Secondly, 
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Sccondly, Want of Ability to uſe them. There 


are many who cannot carry a Train of Con- 
ſequences in their Heads, nor weigh exactly 


the Force of contrary Proots and 'Teftimo- 
nies. Theſe cannot diſcern that Side on which 


the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie; nor follow that which 


in itſelf is the moſt probable Opinion. It is 


certain, that there 1s a wide Difference in Mens 


Underſtandings, Apprehenfions and Reaſonings, 


to a very great Latitude, fo that one may, With- 
out doing Injury to Mankind, affirm, that there. 


is a greater Diſtance between ſome Men and o- 


thers in this Reſpec, than between ſome Men 


and ſome Beaſts: But how this comes about is a 
Speculation, though of great Conſequence, yet 
not neceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe. 


Thirdly, For Want of Will to of them. 
Some, tho? they have Opportunities and Lei'ure 
enough, and want neither Parts nor Learning, 
nor other Helps, are yet never the better for 
them, and never come to the Knowledge of ſe- 
veral 'Truths that lie within their Reach; either 
upon Account of their hot Purſuit of Plea- 
ſure, conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, Lazineſs 
and Careleſſneſs in general, or a particular Aver- 
ſion for Books and Study: And ſome out of Fear 
that an impartial Inquiry would not favour thoſe 


Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, 
Lives, Deſigns, Intereſts, Ec. as many Men 


ford to caſt up their Accounts, w ho have 


Reaſon to fear that their Affairs are in no very 


good Poſture, 
How 
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How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow 


them Leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, 
can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, 
I cannot tell: But methinks they have a low O- 


pinion of their Souls, who lay out all their In- 


comes in Proviſions for the Body, and employ 


none of it to procure the Means and Helps of 
Knowledge. I will not here mention how un- 


_ reaſonable this is for Men that never think of a 
future State, and their Concernment in it, which 


no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes : 


Nor ſhall I take Notice what a Shame it is to the 

greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, to be found 
ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. 
But this at leaſt, is worth the Conſideration of 


thoſe who call themſelves Gentlemen; that 
however they may think Credit, Reſpect, and 
Authority the Concomitants of their Birth and 
Fortune: Yet they will find all theTe ſtill carri- 
ed away from them by Men of lower Conditi- 


on who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They who 


are blind, wil always be led by thoſe that ſee, 
or elſe fall into the Ditch: And he is certainly 


the moſt ſubjeQed, the moſt enſlaved, who is 


ſo in his Underſtanding. In the foregoing In- 
ſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn 
of wrong Aﬀent, and how it comes to paſs, 
that probable Doctrines are not always received 


with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons 


which are to be had for their Probability: But 
hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch Probabi- 


lities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but do not appear 


to him that embraces the Error, 


Fourth ly, 
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ER mrtbly; T here remains yet the laſt Sort, 
who, even where the real Probabilities appear, 
and are plainly laid before them, do not admit 
| of the Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Rea- 
5 ſons, but do either #75, ſuſpend their Aſſent, 
; or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. And to 
| this Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken 
up . Meaſures of as which are, 


Firſt; Propoſitions that. are not in themſelves 
cerlain and evident, but doubtful and falſe, talen 
fer Principles. Propoſitions looked on as Prin- 
ciples, have ſo great an Influence upon our O- 
pinions, that it is uſually by them we judge of 
Truth; and what is inconſiſtent with them, is 
fo far from paſſing for probable with us, that it 
will not be allowed poſſible. The Reverence 
borne to theſe Principles is ſo great, that the 
Teſtimony, not only of other Men, but the 
Evidence of our own Senſes are often rejected, 
when they offer to vouch any Thing contrary 
to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. The great Obſti= 
nacy that is to be found in Men, firmly belie- 
ving quite contrary Opinions, tho* many Times 
equally abſurd in the various Religions of Man- 
kind, are as evident a Proof, as they are an 
unavoidable Conſequence of this Way of Rea- 
ſoning from received traditional Principles: So 
that Men will diſbelieve their own Eyes, re- 
nounce the Evidence of their Senſes, and give 
their own Experience the Lye, rather than ad- 


mit of any 'Thing ah. with theſe ſacred 
Tenets. 
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Secondly, Received Hypotheſis. The . 


rence between theſe and the former, is, that 


thoſe who proceed by theſe, will admit of Mat- 


ter of Fact, and agree with Diflenters in that; 
but differ in aſſigning of Reaſons, and explai- 


ning the Manner of Operation. "Theſe are not 
at that open Defiance with their Ser//es as the 
former: They can endure to heatken to their 
Information a little more patiently ; but will by 
no Means admit of their Reports in the Expla- 


nation of Things; nor be prevailed on by Pro- 
b.bilifies which would convince them, that 
Things are not brought about juſt after the fame 


Manner that they have decreed within them- 
ſelves that they are. There is nothing more - 
familiar than this. The Inſtances of Men con- 
| tending for different Opinions, which they all 
_ derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, 
are an undeniable Proof of it. All that call 


themſelves Chriſtians, allow the Text that ſays, 


Aleraletre, to carry in it the Obligation of a very 
weighty Duty. But how erroneous and differ- 
ent muſt their Opinions and Practices be, who 


underſtanding no other Language but the French, 


take for their Guide the following Tranſlation of 
the Greek, repentez vue, repent ye: While o- 
thers follow that ot ng penitence, do Penance. 


＋ hirdly, Predominant Paſſions or Babbage a 
Let ever ſo much Probability preponderate on 


one Side of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, and Mo- 
ney, on the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will 
prevail. Tho? Men cannot always openly re- 


tute, or reſiſt the Force of maniteſt Probabilities / 
that make againſt them, yet yield they not to 


the b Argument, ! Not but that it is the Nature of 
the 
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the Underſtanding, conſtantly to cloſe with the 


more probable Side: But yet a Man hath Power 
to ſuſpend and reſtrain its Enquiries, and not 
permit a full and fatisfactory Examination. Un- 
wy that be done, there will be always theſe 7wvs_ 

Vays left for evading the moſt apparent Provabi- 


11 


Firſt, That the 3 being brought! in 


Words, there may be Fallacy latent in them 
and the Conſequences being perhaps many in 


'Train, may be ſome of them incoherent. There 
are few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort and clear, to which 
Men may not with Satisfaction enough to them 
ſelves raiſe this Doubt, and from whoſe Con- 
viction they may not without Reproach of Di- 


ſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs ſet themſelves 
free. 


1 


Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities. may be evaded 
upon this Suggeſtion, that I &now not yet all 


that may be ſaid on the contrary Side: And there- 


fore, tho' a Man be heaten, it is not neceſſary 
he ſhould yield, not knowing what Forces there 
are in Reſerve behind, This is a Refuge againſt | 
Conviction, ſo open and fo wide, that it is hard 
to determine, when a Man! is quis; out of the 
Verge of it. 


As Knowledge is is no more arbitrary than Per- 
ception; ſo, I think, Aſſent is no more in our 
Fower than Knowledge. W hen the Agreement 


ol any two Ideas appears to our Minds, whe- 


ther immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of Rea- 
ſn, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more 


avoid knowing it, than, [ can avoid ſeeing thoſe 


ObjeQs | 
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Objects which I turn my Eyes to, and look on 
in Day light: And what, upon full Examinati- 
on, I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my 
Aſſent to. But though we -cannot hinder our 
Knowledge, where the Agreement is once per- 
_ ceived; nor our Aﬀent, where the Probability 
manifeſtly appears upon due Conſideration of 
all the Meaſures of it; yet we can hinder both 
Knowledge and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enqui- 


ry, and not employingour Faculties in the Search 


of any Truth. It it were not ſo, Ignorance, 
J:rror, or Infidelity, could not in any Cafe be a 
Fault; but where Men will act otherwiſe, and 
not ſubmit to this Indolence, the greater Pro- 
bability, I think, in that Caſe, will determine 
the Aﬀent; and a Man can no more avoid aſ- 
ſenting, or taking it to be true, where he per- 


ceives the greater Probability, than he can avoid 


knowing it to be true, where he perceives the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas. 
Ik this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie 
in wrong Meaſures of Probability; as the Foun- 


dation of Vice in wrong Meaſures of good. 


Fourtbly, Authority, or the giving up our Af[- 


ſent to the common received Opinions, either of 


our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Coun— 
try. How many Men have no other Ground 


for their Tenets, than the ſuppoſed Honeity or 
Learning, or Number of theſe of the ſame Pro- 
feflion? As if honeſt or learned Men could not 


err; or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the 
Vote of the Multitude, Yct this with moſt 
Men ſerves the Turn. All Men are liable to 


Error, and moſt Men are in many Points by 
 Peſfion or latereſt under Temptation to it, This 
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is certain, that there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, 


which a Man may not receive upon this Ground; 
there is no Error to be named, which has not 


had its Profeſſors. And a Man ſhall never want 


crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks that he 
is in the right Way, wherever he has the Foot- 
ſteps of others to tollow. But, notwithſtand- 


ing the great Noiſe made in the World about 
Errors ard Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that 


right as to ſay, there are not /o many Men in Er- 


rers and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed : 
Not that 1 think they embrace the Truth, but 
indeed, becauſe concerning thoſe Doctrines they 
keep ſuch a Stir about, they have no Thought, 
no Opinicn at all. For if any one ſhould a little 


catechize the greateſt Part of the Partiſant of 
moiſt of the Secis in the World, he would not 


find, concerning thoſe Matters they are ſo zeal- 
ous ior, that, they have any Opinions of, their 


own: Much leſs would he have Reaſon to think 


that they took them upon the Examination of 


Arguments and Apprarance of Probability, 


They are reſolved ti ſtick to a Party, that Edu 
cation or Intereſt has engaged them in: And 
there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, | 
ſew their Courage and Warmth, as their T,ea- 
ders direct, without ever examining, or ſo much 
as knowing the Cauſe they contend for. If a 
Man's Life ſhews that he has no ferions Rennrd | 
for Religion; for what Reaſon ſhould we think, 


that he beats his Head about the Opinions of 
his Church, and troubles himſelf to examine 
the Grounds of this or that Doctrine? It is e- 
nough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his 
Hand and his Tongue ready for the Support of 
the coiamon Cauſe, and thereby approve him- 
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ſelf to thoſe who can give him Credit, Prefer- 
ment or Protection in that Society. Thus Men 
become Profeſſors of, and Combatants for thoſe 
Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor 
Proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floa- 
ting in their Heads; and though one cannot ſay 
there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opi- 
nions in the World than there are, yet this is 


cerxtain, there are fewer that actually aſſent to 


them, ard miſtake them for Truths, than 18 
imagined. 
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| 07 the Diviſron of the Sciences, 


L L that can fall within the Compaſs of 
human Underſtanding, being either, Fir/?, 
The Nature of Things, their Relations, and 
their Manner of Operation: Or, Secondly, That 
which Man himſelf ought to do as a rational and 
voluntary Agent for the Attainment of any End, 
eſpecially Happineſs: Or, Thirdly, The Ways 
and Means whereby the Knowledge of both of 
theſe are attained and communicated : I think 
Sctence may be Property divided into theſe three 
Sorts. 


Firſt; The Krowledge of Things, their "ue 
ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whether 
material or immaterial: This, in a little more 
enlarged Senſe of the Word, I call oνσοL or N 
tural Philiſophy. The End of this is bare Spe- 
eulative Truth, and whatſoever can afford the 


Mind | 
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Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch: 
Whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, 


Bodies, or any of their AﬀeAions, as Number, 


Figure, Kc. 


Secondly, nac rn, the Skill ay right- applying 
our own Powers and Actions for the Attainment 


of Things good and uſeful. The moſt conſi- 
derable under this Head, is Ethics, which is the 


ſecking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of human 


Actions which lead to Happineſs, and the Means 


to praQtiſe them, The End of this is not bare 


Speculation, and the Knowledge of Truth; but 


right, and a Conduct ſuitable thereto. 


Thirdly, The third 8 may be called 


Inpwrii, Or the Dodirine of Signs, the moſt uſu- 


al whereof being Words, it is aptly enough ter- 
med alfo aywi, Logic; the Buſineſs whereof is 


to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of for the Underitanding of Things, or 


conveying its Knowledge to others, For ſince 
the Things the Mind contemplates are none of 


them, beſides itſelf, preſent to the Underſtand- 


ing, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a 


Sign or Repreſentation of the Thing it conſi— 


ders, ſhould be preſent to it; and theſe are 
Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas that 
makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid o- 
pen to the immediate View of another, nor 


laid up any where but in the Memory, a no ve- 
ry ſure Repoſitory; therefore, to communicate 
our Thoughts to one another, as well as record 


them for our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are 


alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found 


moſt convenient, and therefore generally make 


Uſe 
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Uſe of, are articulate Saunde The Conſidera- 
tion then of Ideas and Words, as the great 
Inſtruments of Knowledge, makes no deſpica- 
ble Part of their Contemplation, who would 
take a View of human Knowledge, in the whole 
Extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſ-— 
tinaly weighed, and duly confidered, they 
Would afford us another Sort of Logic and Cri- 
ticiſm, than what we have been hitherto ac- 
quainted with. 


This ſeems to-me the firſt and moſi general, 
as well as natural Diviſion of the Objects of our 
Underftanding. For a Man can employ his 
Thoughts about nothing, but either the Con- 
templation of Things themſelves for the Diſco- 
very of Truth, or about'the Thirgs in his own 
Power, which are his Achlon- for the Attainment 
of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the 
right ordering of them for its clearer Informati- 
on. All which three, viz. Things, as ney. are 
in them! ſelves, knowable: Adlicns, as they de- 
pend on us in Order to Happineſs, and the right 
_ Uſe of Signs, in Order to Knowledge, being 
Toto Cœlo different, they ſeemed to me to be the 
three great Provinces of the intellefiual World 
wholly ſeparate, and diſtin one trom another. 


